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PREFACE. 


THE sermons in this volume ‘will be found to 
set forth for the most part the practical, rather 
than the doctrinal side of Christian truth. I 
have endeavoured, in the two volumes of this 
series before published, and in that ‘‘ On Divine 
Love,” to lay the foundation: the present 
volume, as well as my last, ‘‘ Sermons on Chris- 
tian Practice,” contains my attempt to build 
up my people on that foundation. 

Such progressive preaching seems clearly to 
be our appointed way of dealing with the souls 
committed to us. But the circumstances of a 
congregation in the West End of London 
tend very much to break through its conti- 
nuity and efficiency. And it is principally on 
that account that I wish to put these sermons 
on record in a permanent form: that those of 
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my flock who have received my course of in- 
struction only in fragments, may have an 
opportunity, if they will, of completing it. 

It is also desirable, where such a consecutive 
plan is adopted, that all should be able to re- 
view from time to time its earlier and more 
elementary portions. 

It is plain that, throughout the practical 
portion of every such course, the gréat funda- 
mental doctrines ought not only to be pre- 
supposed, but often directly asserted and 
argued from. Acts are seen: motives are 
unseen. And here, as elsewhere, the visible will 
overbear the invisible, unless our testimony 
to revealed truths be earnest and constant. 

But from this latter necessity arises one of 
the chief difficulties in the way of effective 
preaching in the present day. Living as we — 
do far on in a great religious movement, the 
theological terms and phrases peculiarly be- 
longing to that movement have become familiar 
to most ears, and have ceased to carry that 
living power, which they possessed when they 
were yet matters of question and conflict. 
The technically correct evangelical sermon of 
our time proves as dry and fruitless, as did the 
moral essay of our fathers’ time. And_ this, 
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not because the Cross of Christ has lost its 
power; but because the terms in which it is 
preached need to be more adapted to existing 
wants, and interests, and circumstances. The 
treasure wrapt in the napkin must be brought 
out, and exchanged into the current medium of 
the day, and occupied with in the world’s mart. 
The efforts of the last age were bestowed on 
getting a pure coinage, stamped with the 
genuine image and superscription of Him whom 
we serve. And we, who have succeeded to the 
fruits of those efforts, are surely not intended 
to keep that coinage bright by hoarding it in 
our studies and displaying it from our pulpits, 
but must be content to see it passing from 
man to man, surface-soiled by hard hands, and 
suffering the wear and tear of common usage, 
—but meanwhile doing its proper work, and ° 
producing fruit for God. 

In this extreme care for the burnished sur- 
face of our talent, and disregard of its real 
use, may be found, I am persuaded, much of 
the reason why our preaching is so noto- 
riously ineffective. We must speak more to 
common life, if we would really influence our 
flocks. Our sermons: must not be paroxysms 
of exaggerated statement and high-wrought 
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feeling, which even our own ordinary lives would 
disavow; but must come warm. from the real 
necessities and conflicts of our day, uttered 
from the heart and to the heart. Some may 
think, that thus the pulpit will lose in dignity. 
I do not believe that it would be so, with a 
body of intelligent Christian ministers, guided 
in judgment by the Spirit of God. And even 
if it were, we could well afford to lose some 
of our present dignity, if increased efficieney 
could be secured to us. 

1 may venture to mention another hindrance 
to success in- preaching in our day, on which, 
from the nature of my own life’s employment, 
I perhaps feel more deeply than others. It 
is, the great and almost universal disuse of 
expository discourses. An exposition of Serip- 
ture seems to have fallen into comparative 
contempt among us, and to be abandoned to 
schoolroom lectures, or week-day-evening ser- 
vices. But is it not among the very highest 
qualifications of a minister of Christ, that he 
should be able rightly to divide the word of 
truth? Can any benefit which, in speaking 
from the pulpit, he can confer on his flock, be 
so great, as the giving them power to draw 
water out of the wells of salvation; even to 
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compare, and weigh, and educe the connected 
meaning of that book, which is to be the light 
to their feet and the lamp to their paths? It 
is plain that I am speaking, not of that shallow 
and washy dilating on Scripture, which too 
often, where exposition is practised, passes by 
its name; but of the result of study, founded 
on a knowledge of the original language, and 
full power, and close connexion, of the written 
word: founded, in fact, on that instruction 
which is now within the power of every can- 
didate for orders, and which almost all clergy- 
men possess, if they would take but a little 
trouble to renew it and put it in a working 
form. 

If it be alleged, that my published volumes 
present no examples, or but very few, of this 
expository preaching, I may be allowed to 
state that the reason is not because expositions 
have not regularly formed part of my preaching, 
but because, being unwritten, they have not 
been recorded. 

It is a hopeful sign of our times, that © 
the necessity of more effective preaching is 
attracting public attention among us: that 
when our Archdeacon charges us on the sub- 
ject, and our brother clergymen print sermons 
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on it, these exhortations do not fall dead as 
matters of course, but are generally received as 
seasonable, and every where discussed °. 

It is also a consolation to those who, when 
such attention is awakened, are like myself, in 
the course of their work, giving sermons to the 
public, that the very faults and defects of men 
who earnestly desire to improve, are contribu- 
tions to the general knowledge of the way to 
improvement. 


London, October 1856. 


1 See Archdeacon Sinclair’s Charge, 1855: the Rev. J. H. 
Gurney’s Sermon on the Consecration of the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol: and the “ Daily News” for Satur- 

day, Oct. 4, and Thursday, Oct. 9, 1856. 
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JOHN i. 5. 


“ The light shineth in darkness.” 


In these few and simple words the great 
Evangelist describes the agency of Christ in 
the world. In Him, he tells us, was life; vital 
power for time and for eternity, able to quicken 
and invigorate man, and to set aside death. 
And that life was the light of men. Accord- 
ingly, when He appeared here on earth in our 
nature, this his enlightening power was sig- 
nified and displayed at the very outset. The 
Gentiles came to the brightness of his rising. 
A wonderful star was seen in the Hast, and 
God made the art of the astrologers subser- 
vient to the testimony which He would gather 
round the cradle of his Son. Led and guided 
by that light, the wise men came and fell down. 
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before the infant Saviour, who came to be a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, as well as the 
glory of his people Israel. And to-day we 
commemorate that manifestation, that Epipha- 
neia of Christ to the Gentiles. Among them 
we then dwelt, in the region of outer darkness 
and the shadow of death. Among them we 
now share the light of the Lord. It may be 
well to take the opportunity of such a celebra- 
tion to meditate on words like those in our 
text, which describe the position of Christ in 
the world as its light, and the position of the 
world with regard to Christ: THE LicHT 
SHINETH IN DARKNEss. They are at first 
sight not without a touch of sadness. A light 
in darkness ;—it reminds us of the ineffectual 
rays of the stars, which hardly do more than 
shew us how dark the night is; of the lines 
of street lamps, which point out indeed broad 
and safe paths through the night, but bring 
not out the ruling lines and distinctive cha- 
racter of the buildings; of the lantern of the 
traveller, as he toils alone through the wide 
landscape which darkness has wrapped in its 
folds. And doubtless*our feeling of sadness 
was justified. The assertion is a wonderful 
one, viewed from this side—the relation of the 
world to Christ has ever been that of dark- 
ness, vast, all-embracing, enwrapping darkness, 
to a burning light which conquers and holds 
only a portion of that darkness. This is the 
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first particular which we shall have to con- 
sider. 

But there is a side,-on which the assertion 
is not a sad one. In this darkness, Christ’s 
light is ever shining. Besides the fact of 
darkness, we have the fact of light. This will 
be our second consideration. 

It is IN DaRKNEss then that the light is 
and ever has been shining. Whether it be 
the world or the Church that we speak of, 
this is equally true. And it is a truth belong- 
ing of necessity to the glorious and lofty nature 
of Christ’s manifestation of Himself. His light 
wins its way, not by absolute and irresistible 
power, but by gradual and persuading love. 
Like Himself, it struggles with the cold- 
heartedness and contradiction of sinners. Like 
Himself, it seeks not its own. It comes and 
shines and testifies, but men may hide it, 
quench it, crush it, if they will. It is not the 
lightning, withering as it flashes; not the 
conflagration, wasting in its advance; but 
the quiet light that looks in the night from 
the far-off hill-side, telling of peace and com- 
fort and security ;—which the traveller may 
seek, but which he may also avoid. It is con- 
tented to overcome the darkness of man’s 
nature by turning it into light;—by a sure 
and blessed transformation, not a mighty and 
sudden overpowering. 

I must remind you how this was historically 
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in the world; not how dark the realms were 
where the light did not shine,—for that is not 
properly my object ; but how dark it ever was, 
even where this true light was shining. Begin 
at the personal ministry of the Lord. In 
Judzea, in Samaria, in Galilee, was not the 
light shining in darkness? Ardent as ought 
to have been the expectation of Him who was 
to come, plain as were the prophetic signs 
which announced his arrival, his own gave 
Him no welcome, met Him with no recogni- 
tion. Mild and gentle and persuasive were 
his words; but few ears were opened to hear 
them. As He continued to shine, the dark- 
ness continued to gather. As the noonday 
storm is ever the blackest, so the fulness of 
the manifestation of Himself as the Son of 
God and Author of Life ripened the deep tints 
of their enmity. And at last they took the 
Light, and quenched it in blood, and buried 
it in the tomb; darkness seenréd victorious : 
‘“‘that deceiver, while he was yet alive,” are 
the words of men who think their triumph 
won, and their enemy past away. 

But let us look closer, to the very atmo- 
sphere which girt the Lord Himself while on 
earth; the very chamber, where the light was 
shining. Was it not here also shining in 
darkness? His holy soul was grieved with the 
hardness of men’s hearts without; was it not 
also grieved with the ignorance and darkness 
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which prevailed among his own chosen ones? 
How little true apprehension was there of Him 
and his mission; how-constant a habit of 
secularizing and misinterpreting his sayings ; 
how dense an incapacity for receiving His 
announcements! But some may perhaps say, 
‘All this was while ‘the Spirit was not yet, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified';’ but when 
the Comforter, the promise of the Father, 
descended on the Church, all was changed. 
Then they that had been darkness became 
light in the Lord, even as they are described 
by the great Apostle himself.” With that 
description we will deal by and by ; meantime 
let us see whether the descent of the Spirit 
did really alter this relation between Christ and 
mankind,—that it is in darkness that the light 
shineth. Take the purest period—take the 
narrowest circle—in the apostolic Church 
itself. Were all enlightened—full of know- 
ledge of God’s purposes, and eagerness to rea- 
lize them? Was not the most prominent of 
those purposes, the blessing of all families of 
the earth in Him who had come of the seed 
of Abraham? Had it not been the constant 
announcement of the prophets, that the Lord 
was to be the light of the Gentiles? Yet how 
slow were even the Apostles to recognize this 
truth—how uncertain and inconsistent was the 
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conduct of St. Peter himself on this vital point, 
at Antioch! We know that the Apostles were 
specially enabled for their great work in the 
world; the promises of the Lord to them 
stand as a record of that which He made them 
for the testimony of the word; still the Spirit 
of truth was to lead them, to shew them the 
way to truth; and if we had not the evidence 
which we have, we must yet infer, that His 
leading was gradual and illuminating, and that 
even they were but as darkness, in comparison 
with the brightness and clearness and fulness 
of that light which shone among them. And 
when we pass out from that favoured circle 
into the body of the apostolic Church, how 
strongly is our text illustrated! Never per- 
haps have the darkness and the light been in 
more marked contrast than they then were. 
We now can hardly bring ourselves to realize 
the fact, that there should have been _per- 
sons, calling themselves Christians, and main- 
taining that a licentious life was compatible 
with the service of Christ. Yet so it was, 
and against such do the Apostles direct their 
most pointed warnings. As we advance for- 
ward, the same truth ever remains patent in 
the course of the Church. It is in darkness™ 
that the ight is shining. As it shines on, 
evermore new and denser clouds roll over it, 
and seem ready to quench it. Now and then 
we have an interval of apparent brightness ; 
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but even small as such intervals are, we know not 
whether we have rightly judged them to be so; 
the more we examine, the more we scrutinize 
them with the cold clear gaze of historical 
enquiry, the darker do those very tints appear, 
which in a false position reflected light. The 
greatest of saints have spoken and acted from 
unworthy and mixed motives; the noblest of 
steps onward and upward have been accom- 
plished in ignorance and blindness: it is God 
who has done the good, and not man; we but 
groped in the darkness, while He, in his 
mercy, led our footsteps into light and liberty. 
Such has ever been the history of the Church ; 
a realm of darkness ;—of selfishness and am- 
bition, of uncharitableness and hatred, of un- 
sound creeds and unholy deeds;—but shone 
into, and protested against, by the light kindled 
within it, the abiding lamp of the Gospel, and 
the witnessing Spirit of Christ. 

And is this state of things now gone by? 
Can we look over the Church as it at present 
subsists, and say of it as true in the concrete 
what the Apostle says of the Gospel in the 
abstract—“ The darkness is past, and the true 
light shineth??” O which of us could for an 
instant maintain this, at a time when the 
ancient errors are returning back upon us, 
armed with all their old defences, and having 
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added to them the subtilty and speciousness 
of modern systems of unbelief? Who can say 
it, when in the very heart and concourse of 
this, the freest land in Christendom, the Church 
is leaving, contentedly leaving, hundreds of 
thousands for whom the Lord died, uncared 
for, unprovided with the Word and Sacraments, 
and this just that her members may glitter in 
pomp, and revel in the luxuries of this life? 
Who shall say it, when after eighteen cen- 
turies and a half of teaching and preaching, the 
nations of the Christian world are still busy in 
the frightful work of mutual destruction? No, 
beloved; with all our blessings, and they are 
more than we can ever be thankful for; with 
all our improvements, and they have been many 
and signal,—it is still in darkness that the 
light is shinmg—still a region of mist, and 
confusion, and obscurity, that it is struggling 
to illuminate. 

But come we closer home, and descend into 
the heart and life of man; and as we track 
that strange and wonderful region, ask, Is it 
otherwise there? Again, is it true in the con- 
crete as in the abstract, “‘ Ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord *?” 
O brethren, the holiest saint at his best time, 
what is he but a man condemned by the light— 
what but a confused mixture of good and bad 
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thoughts, of simple and of alloyed motives, of 
energy and lethargy, of resolving for God and 
acting for self? If the inner life of any of us, 
existing as it does, lying open to our self- 
examination as matter of fact, can be said to 
be light and not darkness, then I must fear 
that this boasted light of the world is not worth 
much. If the Gospel of Christ can do for us 
no more than this, where are all its high pro- 
mises of renewal after the divine image—if it 
be no more than this, we want another Saviour 
—a more powerful Spirit to dwell in us—a new 
outburst of light to penetrate our being with 
its risen day! But we need not thus think or 
speak. We have not proved what the Gospel 
can do—not tested God’s Spirit to the utmost. 
It is still in darkness that the light within us 
is shining. Every portion of our moral being 
has yet upon it the broad lines and heavy 
shades of its primzeval darkness. The lofty 
hills of our pride are not yet gilded by the rays 
of the Sun of righteousness, nor the deep valleys 
of our abasement purified by his wholesome 
light. Nay, must we not all say, that there 
are darker corners yet—hiding places which 
are shut up that his beams may not enter— 
caverns where we determine that our visits 
and our sojourns shall not be broken in upon 
by the unwelcome day? Not in the main— 
I hope and believe that in the main it is not 
true—but in part, is it not still true of all of 
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us, that we love darkness rather than light, 
because our deeds are evil? 

But now let us come to the second and the 
more welcome portion of our subject to-day. 
Though in darkness, the light still shineth. 

In Judea, in Samaria, in Galilee, it was 
never quenched. Amidst the slow-hearted- 
ness and littleness of faith of the disciples, it 
shone with undiminished brightness. Through- 
out the whole history of the Church it has 
been shining on. In the early days, how clear 
and glorious was its testimony; what cha- 
racters of divine teaching did it print on the 
page of Scripture for all ages to look upon ;— 
what fruits of divine love did it produce in 
the Apostles’ work in the world! And as 
ages went on, though the history of the out- 
ward professing Church be one of darkness 
and of gloom, there the true light was ever 
shining—God’s Spirit was never without wit- 
ness—the good Shepherd never slumbered nor 
forgot his sheep; sometimes in the parched 
landscapes of Africa, sometimes in the valleys 
of Piedmont, sometimes in the fastnesses of 
the Cevennes, the chosen flock was wandering 
with the pillar of fire to guide them; as we 
read, the dark and lonesome path seems lit up 
by the candles which the Lord’s hand has 
kindled ; they shine out from the cottage and 
from the palace, from the monastery and from 
the workshop,—from the throne of the patriarch, 
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and from the pulpit of the reformer; yea, 
brethren, in the darkest spot and the darkest 
hour of the Church, the light shone still. They 
erushed it—they covered it—they lit up other 
fires around it to outshine it; but they were 
from beneath, it was from above; their lights 
were of this earth’s gross material, and flared 
uncertain in this atmosphere of change and 
storm ;—but it shone calmly and eternally, un- 
quenched, unabated, undisturbed, unrivalled. 
Great was its power—glorious its testimony ; 
and the heart of him who reads the Church’s 


- record, while it wearies, and droops, and bleeds, 


at the weight and intensity of the darkness of 
man, may kindle and rejoice and break out 
into praise at the endurance of that light of the 
Lord. 

And we have not, O we have not lost it now. 
Dark we may be, and even at this day for the 
most part in obscurity; but we have the light 
among us. Can any man look at our Church 
and doubt it? Full it is of imperfections, 
of insufficiencies, of disproportions, yea, of 
grievous wrongs; far off, we fear, from their 
remedies in most respects. Here is its dark- 
ness. But who told us that we were dark? 
Was it not once the fashion to laud and up- 
hold this very Church as pure and apostolic— 
to admire her flaws, and defend her abuses? 
Must not light have shone upon us, before we 
could say what we now can say, or be striving 
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for that which is now our dearest hope for our 
Zion, even her extension and her purification ? 
And is not the light which has revealed to us 
all this—which has kindled these hopes and 
quickened these energies, even now present and 
shining among us? Are not thousands of our 
members, thousands of our families, lit up, in 
spite of yet remaining individual clouds of 
darkness, by the true and blessed and heavenly 
light of the Lord? Have not all these come 
to see, that selfish ambition and greed and pelf 
are hateful things—that the Church is not and 
ought not to be a profession in which to buy 
and sell and get gain, in which to become great 
and to accumulate this world’s accessories,— 
but a self-denying service of Christ, who went 
about doing good? It is in this wide-spreading, 
this deep-rooting conviction among our people, 
that the safety of our Church lies; in this, 
which sometimes indeed bursts out irregularly 
from hostile voices and in rude tones, but 
which is becoming ever more and more the 
utterance of the earnest, the remonstrance of 
the upright, the counsel of the wise; which, by 
the endurance and brightening and power of 
the light shining in our darkness, shall move 
onward, gaining in depth and strength, till, 
please God, it shall guide us, or those who 
shall succeed us, to the largest, and the safest, 
and the best reformation which the history of 
the Church has seen. 
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And in our hearts and lives—there too, in 
the midst of all the discouragements of which 
we have spoken, may-we not thankfully say, 
for our consolation and confirmation, that the 
light is still shining? Look over the history 
of any period of our inward life—a year, a 
week, a day; has not the light been struggling 
with our evil and dark desires, detecting our 
secret sins, protesting against our evil and 
encouraging our good? O with what impres- 
sion can we rise from any self-examination, but 
with this—that while we have been weak, 
Christ has been strong; while we have been 
indolent and fickle, He has never been weary— 
while we have been darkness, his blessed light 
has been ever shining against, and through, 
and in spite of our darkness ? 

And all this, brethren, belongs to, and sets 
forth, and illustrates the glory of our God 
manifested in Christ. As in the flesh on this 
earth He was contented that that glory should 
be manifested by the infirmities and opposi- 
tions of men, by the fickleness and inaptness 
of his own, and the active persecution of the 
Jews,—even so is it now; this whole present 
dispensation, which is to shew forth His glory 
to the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, the wonders of which shall be the 
theme of eternity, and its mercies the songs 
of sweet voices that never tire, is not a dis- 
pensation of power, but of persuasion and of 
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love; one in which the light does not dazzle,” 
but leads on; does not illuminate, but trans- 
forms. It belongs to our high station as re- 
sponsible beings, it belongs to our higher 
station as the adopted sons of God, that there 
should ever be in us and among us this con- 
flict of light with darkness. The rude un- 
thinking material may be fashioned by the 
plastic hand. By such hand of the mighty 
Creator were our inferior parts, our bodies, 
east into this wonderful mould of organized 
life. But the thinking and feeling and willing 
soul cannot be thus changed. The mysterious 
action of the will is not coerced, but is at- 
tracted: It is not compelled, save by the affec- 
tions. So that this imperfect state, which we 
lament, and from which we are apt to gather 
discouragement, is the very evidence that we 
are what we trust we are, and that God is 
what He has revealed himself to be. 

If we were not darkness—if the light had 
exhausted its power and wholly penetrated us, 
we might distrust it for the deeper trials which 
are to come—for the storms which have yet 
‘ to blow, the floods which have yet to fall; we 
might fear for the day which shall be revealed, 
whether we should then be found light in the 
Lord; but now that we see daily more of our — 
own unworthiness and ignorance and darkness, 
now that the light is hourly shining onward | 
towards the perfect day,—let us have all con- 
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fidence in its endurance, and its power, and 
its sufficiency. Let us trust and pray, that it 
may go on lightening new and wider realms of 
our being, till we come to that other state, 
where it will no longer shine in darkness, but 
all will be light for ever. 

Let the prayer of each one of us be that of 
our Christian poet—in its earnestness, in its 
hopefulness, in its humility :— 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene: one step enough for me.” 


SERMON II. 


THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


1856. 


JouN ii. 1]. 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 


and manifested forth His glory ; and His disciples be- 
lieved on Him.” 


WueEn the Lord Jesus was present on this 
earth in our flesh, the great object of his words 
and deeds was this—to manifest forth his glory 
as the object of his people’s faith: the glory of 
his power, the glory of his truth, and the glory 
of his love. To this end He spoke various 
wonderful discourses and sayings, some in con- 
flict with the Jews, some in converse with his 
own: some in his teaching of both. Of this 
latter, the most remarkable and widely known 
are his parables. In them He stands in the 
inmost recesses of nature, and dealing with those | 
laws on which He himself has founded her 
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analogies, He lays forth to each man as he can 
apprehend it the divine truths hidden in her 
simplest operations. But wonderful as are his 
spoken parables, his acted ones are no less 
wonderful. Throughout his ministry, we have 
a series of miracles—of suspensions of the com- 
mon laws of nature,—wrought not merely to ex- 
cite astonishment, not merely to prove his 
power, not merely to do present good to their 
objects; but all falling into the course of this 
same manifestation of his glory as the eterna] 
Son of God present in the flesh. There is not 
a single miracle of his, which has not its lesson 
of divine truth lying beneath the surface. 
St. John accordingly terms them ‘signs ',” 
“tokens” of his grace and truth. Sometimes 
the Lord himself vouchsafes to give us their 
explanation, as in the case of the supply of 
bread to the five thousand ; sometimes we are 
jeft from our own spiritual knowledge to supply 
it; occasionally, as in my text, the Evangelist 
himself points to a miracle as having in some 
especial way shewn forth His glory, and thus 
bespeaks our attention to it in a marked and 
unusual manner. And the Church, by relating 
this miracle of turning water into wine for the 
Morning Lesson on the Epiphany, has also 
directed us hither for some special instruction. 
In order to find that instruction, I will not deal 
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to-day with the attendant circumstances of the 
event, which have come before us in our regular 
exposition of the passage,—but will go direct to 
the inner context and import of the miracle 
itself, for considering which those expositions 
afforded us but little time. 

As of all our Lord’s miracles this was the 
first, so of all, its symbolical character is most 
plainly perceived, as lying on the very surface. 
That material gift of God, which He here so 
abundantly and miraculously imparted, is used 
in Scripture as a common symbol for the glad- 
dening and invigorating influence of the Spirit 
under the new covenant. It is true that man, 
in his degradation, has perverted this gift of 
his Maker, as, and even more than, his other 
gifts, into a curse; but in its legitimate use, 
Scripture knows it only as a gift of beneficence ; 
—‘‘wine maketh glad the heart of man?.” 
Thus taken, it is often the prophetic symbol of 
the crowning gift of the Spirit. In Isaiah 
xxv. 6, we read ‘In this mountain shall the 
Lord of Hosts make unto all people a feast of 
fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat 
things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well 
refined.” And in the same prophet, lv. 1, “ Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, 
and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
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money and without price.” And in the New 
Testament, where the excessive and degrading 
use of wine is spoken of, the Apostle compares 
with it this same influence of the Spirit: ‘Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be 
filled with the Spirit ; speaking to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody in your hearts unto the 
Lord*.” As then Christ came to shed down 
upon the world the higher spiritual gift, so He 
begins his miracles by imparting in a wonderful 
manner the lower and material one, which sym- 
bolizes the other. And we may briefly notice, 
that the Evangelist, who records nothing with- 
out special and connected purpose, thinks it 
worth while specially to insert a remark of the 
master of the feast, that the wine thus created 
was the best: ‘‘thou hast kept the good wine 
until now.” Christ will not merely give a 
supply, but it shall be a better supply than any 
which man can provide, and this shall be con- 
fessed even by those who know it not as His. 
And thus it ever is, as He manifests forth his 
glory inthe world. All that is best, and cost- 
liest, and most enduring, comes from Him. 
Nor must we confine our view to the spiritual 
world, when we thus speak. The material 
world testifies of Christ as abundantly, as that 
other and higher region of existence. The out- 
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ward realm of creation is full of his gifts; and 
wherever He gives, it is of the best. The 
beauty which is His work alone,—the colour 
which His hand only has bestowed,—the com- 
position of organized life which comes direct 
from Him,—these, and a thousand ‘other be- 
stowals which might be mentioned, how far do 
they exceed all that we can devise or bring to 
pass! Listen to his own judgment on the com- 
parison: ‘¢ Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
And yet I say unto you, That Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these *.”. And 
the same is true in the spiritual world also. The 
peace, the joy that comes from Christ, as much 
transcend all other peace and joy, as the flowers 
of God surpass the imitations of man. In all 
the world’s delights, there is something of bit- 
terness. To enter fully into them, is to abuse 
them. The wise man, while he takes of them 
as needful for his recreation, must ever see 
“poison” written on the vessel, and beware. 
In laughter the heart is sorrowful. And as they 
are unsatisfying and perilous, so are they irra- 
tional also. Some facts must even be put out 
of sight, if a man would enjoy them. Death 
must be forgotten, eternity never mentioned, 
age and feebleness kept out of view, unwel- 
come things called by soft names, if the world’s 
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pleasures are to be complete. In short, the 
poor enjoyment which can after all be obtained, 
is won at the risk of blinding the eyes and de- 
ceiving the heart; won only by setting up an 
imaginary existence, and living in the midst of 
treacherous fictions. But O what a contrast to 
all this do those pleasures furnish, which come 
direct from Him. Take them in their lower 
region, as they regard the simple joys of us his 
creatures, before the world has begun to alloy 
them. Think of the bright eye of childhood; 
the entireness and blessedness of its joys; 
think of the care which has sown a path where 
there are so many dangers, with so many rich 
and abundant mercies. We, over whom the 
shadow of the world has passed, look on the 
child with pity ; we would check its joys, and 
forewarn it of approaching danger; He, who 
became all things, does not thus; but makes 
himself the minister of those joys, and damps 
them not by revealing the future, which is all 
open to Him. And then, advancing onward, 
whence come all our purest joys and richest 
blessings, but from Him? Is it not true, in the 
whole of our onward course, that the nearer we 
approach to Christ, the more unmixed is the 
joy—the less to be regretted or abstained from ? 
We have all heard of, I hope we have all felt, 
that glow of delight which accompanies the act 
of doing good; and long and often may we feel 
it. But are we all aware, that this, which even 
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to the worldly man is a gracious g gift of God 
leading him to repentance, is to the Christian 
intensified an hundredfold? The joy of being 
in our Lord’s footsteps—of being enabled to be 
like Him—of the virtues of his living Spirit 
within, and the fruit of his grace in the life 
without,—this joy, partaken in humility and 
self-renouncing, as it only can be partaken, is 
perhaps the flower and crown of all the Chris- 
tian’s joys, and it is constantly with him. In 
his activity and in his helplessness, in his mirth 
and in his tears, in his health and in his sick- 
ness, in his life and in his death, it is equally 
present: and then indeed clearest and bright- 
est, when all else is full of darkness and gloom. 
The less he has and feels of self, and man, and 
the world, the more he knows and enjoys of his 
beloved Saviour: and then best and nearest, 
when the flesh and the heart faileth, and all 
other joys have fled. 

One great feature of the Lord’s working in 
this parable must not escape our notice. The 
gift which He bestowed was not according to 
the slow progress of man’s proceeding, but 
direct from his own creative hand. For us, it 
is necessary to plant and tend the vine: to wait 
patiently till the vintage is come: to gather, 
and house, and bruise the grape: to lay by the 
wine till it is refined and fit for use. All this 
Jesus superseded. No ministry of man or 
angel intervened between his will and the be- 
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stowal of the gift. He spake and it was done: 
He commanded and it stood fast. And was 
there not here also a manifesting forth of his 
glory? First, there was the glory of his 
power. The act was far lifted above the realm 
of our ordinary conceptions. No searching can 
penetrate its secrets. No rationalizing can ex- 
plain it away. We who believe, are thankful 
for such critical tests of the Person of Him whom 
we adore. There is no escape here for the 
depreciator of Him. Either He did the act, 
or He imposed on the company present. Hither 
He is a deceiver and impostor, or He is the 
Lord God Almighty. There is here no middle 
way. For this we praise Him. He has by it 
manifested forth his glory. He has by it 
shewn to us, who struggle for the truth in these 
latter days, that He is no mere teacher sent 
from God,—no mere Head and King of humanity, 
—but our Lord and our God:—the Eternal 
Word, manifest in the flesh. Glory be to Him 
then, for this manifestation of his power. 

But is this all? Does He who was to pour 
the spiritual wine of gladness into the hearts 
of his believing people, give us here no sign 
of the nature and method of his spiritual 
provision? Let us not for a moment think it, 
nor imagine that it was a mere idle display of 
power, or a supply limited by the then present _ 
want ;—rather that it spoke with a spiritual 
voice to every age and every member of his 
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Church ;—rather that it tells us, that all these 
his gifts, of which we have been speaking, are 
not of our elaborating, not of our building up 
out of ordinary and outward materials, but of 
his own bestowal, fresh also from his own 
creative hand. Just as we may light a thou- 
sand torches, nay may unite all the lights on 
earth, but we can never equal one little ray 
of that light, of which He said, ‘Let it be,’ and 
it was; just as we may build up a beautiful 
image, and exquisitely counterfeit the symmetry 
of this most wonderful of his works, our bodily 
frame, and yet after all, the meanest reptile 
that creeps is beyond all our art, and baffles 
all our skill, having the mystery of life, which 
we cannot confer ;—even so it is” with his 
spiritual gifts. The world has peace, or what 
it calls by that name. Go, and bring it about ; 
teach it and proclaim it; bribe the winds of 
human passion not to blow, or deafen the ears 
of men so that they cannot hear them. Jn the 
midst of your peace, the storm shall arise and 
carry youaway. Nay, what has the world to 
do with peace? Not as the world giveth, gives 
He unto us; the peace of the Spirit comes 
direct from his own hand; a peace deep, and 
secure, and that passeth all understanding, 
keeping the heart and mind. Even so-is it 
with his other spiritual gifts: man wrought 
them not out, nor did we ourselves provide 
their conditions, or their elements; the best 
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we can say of them, and all we can say of 
them is, that they came from Him. Man may 
imitate them, may build up their likeness; but 
man can never endue them with life. The 
most perfect and admirable of our moral crea- 
tions is no more than the beautiful statue on 
the pedestal, or the beautiful face on the 
canvas; from the Lord alone is the life of 
the Spirit. In Him spiritually, as in Him 
naturally, we Jive and move and have our 
being. 

There is however another particular in his 
operation on this occasion, which deserves our 
notice. At first, He created out of nothing. 
Since that first act, however, He does so no 
longer. But out of that which is poor and 
weak and despised, He by his wondrous power 
and in his wondrous love, brings that which 
is rich and glorious. And thus his glory is 
manifested forth. He created the wine; but 
it was out of water. Thus when He himself 
would come on our earth, it was not by a 
sudden creation of his human nature, but by 
means of a mother from among ourselves ;— 
and that mother a humble maiden in a de- 
spised village of Galilee. Nor did He, when 
thus born, at once assume the wisdom and 
the stature of manhood, but was content to 
grow up through the weaknesses and the ac- 
cessions of human progress into the perfect 
man. It was not at once, but by those slow 
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degrees,—not in a moment, but in the long 
space of thirty years, that He was pleased to 
constitute himself the Shepherd, the Teacher, 
the Atoner, the Head and King, which his 
works and words in our nature declared Him 
to be. And to come still nearer to that directly 
indicated by the miracle.—when He would 
plant on earth the pure spiritual truth for all 
mankind, it was not in the shape of something 
perfectly new and unheard of, not as a strange 
unaccountable appearance; but He took the 
insipid law and insufficient polity of Israel, He 
glorified its dulness, He filled its emptiness 
with Himself; He changed the outward puri- 
fication of the Jews into the inward refreshing 
and strengthening of the Spirit. Nor this only. 
Heathendom likewise had its vessels, filled with 
that which could not profit nor save. Into 
the channels of Gentile speech and thought 
the Lord sent forth his quickening Spirit, and 
they flowed no longer with the vain utterances 
of philosophy, but with the rivers of divine 
truth. 

And so it has been, since his bodily presence 
has been withdrawn from us. He hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise; the weak to: confound the strong. By 
the preaching of his word entrusted to foolish 
and erring men, He hath appointed to save 
them that believe. As in Cana of Galilee, so 
now, we have the treasure of the Spirit in 
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earthen vessels. The world derides, the world 
despises, the world contradicts, the preachers 
of the Gospel; among themselves there is 
variance, distrust, coldness; in each one of 
them there is prejudice, infirmity, self-conceit, 
utter unworthiness; yet the weak and insipid 
water of their preaching does the Lord trans- 
form into the generous wine of his Spirit’s 
power: their very mutual distrust does He 
convert into undesigned testimony for the 
truth; and while the world derides, and de- 
spises, and contradicts, it listens, and is con- 
verted, and obeys. 

And even so it is in our own lives. We 
build not up, we provide not, the materials of 
the spiritual state within us; yet it is a trans- 
formation, not a creation out of nothing. In 
our weakness, His strength is perfected. Out 
of our thoughts, where we lcast expected it, 
does He bring the strong confirmation, the 
deep conviction, the abiding consolation of his 
Spirit; out of our commonest words, dropt 
here and there, does He create our best testi- 
monies to his truth; what we breathe but to 
our friend in a whisper, He echoes back on 
our souls in thunder; in the midst of our 
death, springs up His life; and in each step 
of our way we are changed from glory to 
glory, as by the Lord the Spirit. Evermore 
we can trace this mysterious manifestation of 
Christ’s glory in us. The weakest among us. 
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is called to suffering and conflict; behold un- 
flinching courage and impregnable strength. 
The desire of our eyes is taken away from us ; 
behold Him whom the soul loves, revealed. in 
all his brightness. We are called to unusual, 
unwelcome, unprecedented humiliation; behold 
the path of honour. Enemies crowd on; the 
combat thickens upon us, we seem to stand 
alone, the flesh and the heart fails, there ap- 
pears no way but defeat and ruin; behold the 
crown of victory glittering above us, listen to 
the shouts of triumph already swelling to wel- 
come us. 

And this brings us to yet another manifesta- 
tion of his glory in this memorable miracle: 
“Thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 
This was not, is not, the way of the world. 
First, the good is put forth. The show is 
made. All pains are spent, all appliances col- 
lected, all cost bestowed; the image is un- 
covered, and the multitude fall down and adore. 
But what will ye do in the end thereof? Alas ! 
the joy wears out; the wonder departs; the 
beautiful image becomes blurred and defaced 
by climate and by decay. So is it ever in 
the world; its whole history is a tale of bright- 
ness declining, of love cooling, of enthusiasm 
~damped, of fair prospects overclouded; a record 
of beginnings displayed, and ends concealed; > 
of journeys stopped halfway, of boastful pre- 
faces, and fair-seeming outsets. Not so is it. 
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with Him whom we love. He ever keeps the 
best to the last. His beginnings are small 
and unobtrusive. His-progress is gradual and 
sure. He remembers the end, and He never 
does amiss. Theirs is the path of deceit. The 
world will have its votaries well drunken with 
its cup of pleasure, that they may become 
foolish and besotted, and may not mark, as 
its banquet goes on, the vapidness and worth- 
lessness of the succeeding draughts. But Thine 
is the way of truth. Thou wouldest have us 
be circumspect and watchful, and mark amidst 
discouragements and present hindrances the 
increasing excellence of thy gifts,—amidst the 
encircling gloom, the ever waxing brightness 
of thy light. Thine own way was through 
humility to exaltation, through shame to glory, 
through the cross to the crown, through the 
sepulchre to the right hand of God. And even 
so Thou wilt have ours to be. First, we must 
live here beneath—then above with Thee. In 
our life, first Thou sendest us repentance—the 
bitter smart, and the salt tear, and the softened 
step; and then faith, but not at once :—first 
the wayering surmise, then the rising up and 
coming to Thee—then the settled conviction, 
the daily communion, the growing knowledge 
of Thee; and still Thou keepest back thy 
best: in our life to Thee, we begin our bless- 
ing; but the chief blessing is for them that 
die in Thee. Then indeed will thy gifts be 
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first complete, when the end is come; when 
filled with the fulness of thy redemption in 
body, soul and spirit, we too shall bear witness, 
“ Thou hast kept the good until now.” ; 

One more, and that not the least, manifesta- 
tion of his glory, must close our present re- 
marks. In his own time, not at the bidding of 
others, did He all this. She who was nearest 
and dearest to Him according to the flesh, had 
her yearnings after such a manifestation, and 
urged Him to bring it about. But even her 
He put aside. His time was the Father's 
time, and his own; in that time, and not 
before that time, He shone out in his glory. 
And so must it ever be with Him and with us. 
Often, we shall long, we shall faint, for the 
manifestation of his glory to us and ours; 
but we cannot prescribe to Him his times of 
action: it is good for us that we both hope 
and wait for the salvation of the Lord. Rather 
let us imitate her example when rebuked by 
Him; and as she commanded the servants, 
‘* Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it,’—so 
let us command our servants,—our thoughts, 
our desires, our faculties,—to abide the utter- 
ance of his will in all humble obedience, and 
thus look for the gifts of his hand. 

Finally, beloved, may the consideration of 
this miracle, so wonderful in its process and so 
rich in teaching for our souls, work on us, as 
it did on his disciples who witnessed it; that 
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as they, who before believed on Him, are said 
to have believed because of his glory thus 
manifested—because they knew more of Him, 
more of his power, his wisdom, and his love; 
so we, who also believe on Him, may have our 
faith quickened, our love deepened, our hope 
in Him assured, by what we have to-day been 
hearing. 


SERMON III. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
1856. 


LUKE ix. 23. 


“And He said to them all, If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me.” 


We have hitherto, since Advent Sunday, been 
following the plan which I then announced, of 
taking, this year, the great Christian comme- 
morations on their practical side, as teaching 
us lessons for our own life and conduct. We 
are now approaching, so to speak, the holier 
places of those commemorations. The solemn 
season of Lent will soon be upon us, with its 
calls to repentance and to serious thought ; 
and then the Passion, Death, and Resurrection 
of our Lord. In pursuing then in the main 
the same plan, we shall find ourselves led to 
speak of the Christian life in its more spiritual 
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and interior character; to examine its con- 
ditions as laid down by the Lord and his 
Apostles ; and to regard ourselves as planted 
in his likeness, and each of the great events 
of his course as speaking with a definite voice 
to ourselves. And in entering on this portion 
of our year’s subject, I see at once certain pre- 
liminary conditions of the Christian life, which 
it will be well to consider before we advance 
further. There are in the main three such 
propounded, which will occupy us during the 
three Sundays preparatory to Lent. Of these 
I take the first to-day—the condition of sELF- 
DENIAL. “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.” The words were ut- 
tered by our Lord under circumstances which 
throw great light on their reference and_mean- 
ing. In all three Gospels, they accompany 
the first announcement of his own sufferings ; 
and that announcement is consequent on the 
confession of a true faith in Him made by 
Peter in the name of the Twelve. Now as He 
is, so, if we really believe in Him, and have 
cast ourselves on the recognition of Him as 
the Christ of God, must we be likewise; as 
He is, both in suffering and in glory. For 
the first time, He pointed out to them the 
road which He himself was about to take. 
He shewed them, in the midst of the broad 
highways of the world, a narrow path, beset 
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with thorns winding, and steep, and uninviting ; 
and He said to them, “That is my way to 
glory. He that will come after me, that same 
way he must likewise take. It will be the 
easier for him that I have gone before, and 
first disentangled its briers; he will bleed the 
less, that I have bled first; but avoid it he 
must. not and cannot: in that rugged and 
thorny path, every disciple of mine must walk.” 
And these words speak for all time. One age 
requires them as much as another; into the 
practical language of each day we must render» 
them, and make them our own in life. Let us 
then to-day endeavour to answer the question, 
What for us, in our own time, and among 
our own duties, is this great prelimimary re- 
quisite of the Gospel to be interpreted as 
meaning? How best may we practise Chris- 
tian self-denial ? 

A remark or two may first be necessary on © 
the general subject, that we may clear the 
way to the particular enquiry. The words of 
our Lord are said with a very plain reference 
to the following after Himself, as the primary 
object of the man spoken of: ‘If any man will 
come after me.” And this consideration is very 
useful to us. His way, if ever any path was 
so, was marked out for Him by the Father 
who sent Him. We continually hear Him 
speak of a work to be done, a given labour to 
be accomplished. Nay, so much is this the 
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ease, that He will not anticipate, nor fall short 
of, the prescribed times of his Father's will. 
Again and again we read, “‘ His hour was not 
yet come.” When his enemies attempted to 
take Him during the accomplishment of his 
ministry, they failed of their purpose, for this 
reason: ‘‘and He hid himself from them, and 
so passed by?.” But when they approached 
Him in the garden of Gethsemane, He ren- 
dered himself up to them, saying, ‘‘ Now is 
your hour and the power of darkness’.”. And 
all this is very important for us. We may not 
be able to point out, as He could, the various 
seasons of the great crises of our course; but 
we have, as He had, each our way marked out, 
our duties appointed, and our path in which 
to glorify God distinctly traced for us. And 
if we would come after Him, it is in, and not 
out of, this path that we must obey his word 
concerning self-denial. In other words, self- 
denial is not a duty additional to our duties 
in life, to be sought for out of them, and spe- 
cially practised; but isa duty whose field of 
action lies within their limits, and among them. 
This indeed may seem almost a truism; but 
it has by no means been practically recognized 
as such. Men have sought out elaborate self- 
denials lying far off from their prescribed path 
of duty, while they have suffered themselves, 
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within this path, to be self-indulgent and 
indolent; and then they have flattered them- 
selves that they were fulfilling our Lord’s con- 
dition. Nay, many of them have even forsaken 
that path altogether; have retired into soli- 
tude, or lived in societies whose rule has been 
mortification, and have gained a reputation for 
self-denial of an eminent and wonderful . kind. 
This we clearly see to have been a mistake ; 
and there is I hope little danger of our falling 
into it, in this its grosser and more exaggerated 
form. But it does not therefore follow, that 
we are free from the same error: in all its 
shapes. On the contrary, we are ever apt to 
suppose, when urged to the duty, that some- 
thing special is required of us, over and above 
our allotted work, not lying within the sphere 
of daily and ordinary life. We perform some 
act of benevolence, or refrain from some pro- 
mised pleasure, and imagine that we have 
denied ourselves, in our Lord’s sense. And 
herein lies another mistake, against which his 
example might warn us. It was not by arbi- 
trary acts at his own times, but by taking up 
the appointed trials at his Father’s time, that 
He went before us in the path of self-denial. 
And so it must be with ourselves. If we find 
not, in our daily lot which our Father has 
appointed, our opportunities for this duty, it is 
because we are blind to His will respecting 
us, or seeing it, are not in earnest in seeking 
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to do it with all our hearts. It is not by set 
acts at times chosen by ourselves, but by a 
habit, the fruit of humble earnestness and spi- 
ritual discernment, of ascertaining and loving 
his will, of suffering and doing it quietly and 
cheerfully, that we are to follow our Master 
according to this his precept. 

With these prefatory considerations, let us 
now enter on the positive and practical part 
of our subject. Wherein consists the self-denial 
of which we speak? We have bounded it by 
the prescribed path of each man’s Christian 
duties and trials; but within that path, what 
is it, that we may know and practise it? 

First of all, it must find its field and exercise 
in the tHoucuts. There let us plant it, and 
thence trace its work on the words and actions. 

}, Whosoever will be Christ’s disciple, must deny] 
himself in his thoughts. It is a temptation 
to all men, to think highly of themselves; a 
temptation so subtle, that even with the utmost 
care to prohibit and cut off its occasion, 
it most usually finds its seat somewhere in a 
man’s character. And indeed, how difficult a 
matter is it to legislate effectually for these 
inmost thoughts which no one witnesses ;—to 
regulate by a proper standard that balance, in 
which man’s eye will never detect our fraud. 
Long worldly experience may teach self-dis- 
trust ;—may stop one after another the avenues 
of self-conceit by repeated failures, and induce 
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caution, and something like humility; but on 
this very experience the worldly man will pride 
himself, as being, and having, something more 
than others. The blow at self-conceit must 
be struck at the centre, not at the circum- 
ference ; the spring must be dried up, not the 
waters merely stayed back. In his thoughts 
of himself, 2 man must deny himself, if he 
would come after Christ. And if we ask how, 
then comes in the great process of an ap- 
pointed work within our own souls; then we 
must speak of the Spirit of God, which the 
disciple of Christ must seek for, and whose 
blessed agency is going on within him. Re. 
monaber-whelewae-beforensaidloane: “respectipg 
man having fallen from God to self; having 
the centre a: his being, so to speals;" ‘shifted, 
and a false centre substituted ; in ther words, 
himself set up as lord and ruler within. As 
long as this is so, he will ea deny him- 
Belfi thought. ‘Afterall disappointments, all 
mistakes, all puttingS to shame, there will re- 
main overweening” self-value in some shape or. 
other. The” usurper is not displaced, only 
es The result is merely loss of some 
t-real-humility. There 
is no force, short of God’s Spirit, that. will 
teach us lowly thoughts of self; no work but 
His convicting agency within, ‘that will put 
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down the usurper of whom we have spoken. 
And thus it results, that the great spiritual 
work must be going on—the foundations of 
self-righteousness must be sapped by His 
mighty power, who alone can pull down the 
strongholds of the natural character; and his 
help sought by the earnest desire of the heart. 
And then, when this is so, it does not by any 
means follow, that the rest will come without 
effort. Evermore the watchful enemy will be 
seeking to regain the lost ground. We are 
not safe, as long as we are here under trial. 
However much the Christian’s lowly thoughts 
of himself may become a habit by usage, he 
must never forget, that they are a habit foreign 
to his nature, and therefore will never have so 
strong a hold as those opposite habits, which 
are in accordance with and congenial to it. | 
For instance; on the first thought of any 
matter in which self is concerned, I doubt 
whether the maturest Christian does not find 
rising in him proud, and not humble thoughts ; 
whether the self-denial is not always an effort, 
the self-regard spontaneous and unpremeditated. 
This being so, it may be useful to dwell on a 
few of the points where this effort is especially 
required. 

One is, in our inmost privacy; in our solemn 
moments, and at our prayers. There is much 
formal and exaggerated self-depreciation, which 
we are apt to let pass for self-renouncing. 
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There isa sort of satisfaction in using strong 
terms respecting our own sinfulness and de- 
pravity, which allows us to rest in a counterfeit 
self-denial. What we should aim at is, that 
quiet and reasonable abnegation of self-will and 
self-regard, which lays us, for all our more 
solemn interests and eternal prospects, passive 
in the hands of our heavenly Father, as his 
children, cared for by Him,—our times in his 
hand, his work in ours,—as much bound to 
believe and trust Him, as to obey and serve 
Him; that truest humility, which is content 
to take Him at his word, and appropriate his 
promises; that genuine self-denial, which links 
our will in His, and pours life and energy and 
a warm loving heart, with all its fulness of con- 
viction and affection, into the unreserved and 
unconditional furtherance of His work in the 
world, and His glory in ourselves. Precious 
indeed are such attainments; rare, even in 
men’s closets, where, of all places, Satan wres- 
tles closest with them; where things are 
devised in the council-room of thought, which 
shake the foundations of the religious life, 
oftener than uphold them; those chambers of 
imagery, where the heart sets up and adores 
its secret idols; that last stronghold of the 
hypocrite, when self-interest and the opinion of 
men have driven him from the outworks. Even 
there must a man deny himself, if he will-come 
after Christ ; there confess the bosom sin and 
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hate it, there abjure the pleasant perfumes of 
self-flattery, and learn to look on himself as 
he is; there surrender up the strong empire 
of the will into His hands, who is his rightful 
Master and best provider; there learn to form 
plans and schemes in subjection to Him who 
seeth the end from the beginning, and maketh 
all things to work together for good to them 
that love Him. 

And if the work of self-denial in thought 
begin in the closet, I need not say it must not, 
for I can say it wild not end there. If the man 
in private be thus genuine and thorough, the 
same man in society and in business will not 
forget his self-denying thoughts. But here 
again, nothing will come as a matter of course 
to him. It isonly in his sincerity and depth of 
purpose that we find a guarantee for that 
watchfulness, which we want as itself a guaran- 
tee for his success elsewhere. Self-denial in 
thought is difficult any where, but most difficult 
in the society of others. Who can describe, 
who can analyze, all the pride and self-regard 
of the thoughts which flit over the mind when 
in ordinary converse? How many desires are 
there to be foremost; how many heart-burn- 
ings at having been anticipated or outwitted ; 
how much falsehood suggests itself that we may 
appear superior to our companions! It has 
often seemed to me, that the man who really 
exercises Christian self-denial in common con- 
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versation, is more worthy of its prize, than the 
most noted ascetic. The closet is the council- 
chamber, but society is the battle-field of self- 
denial. Really to renounce self here,—to be 
willing to appear, to ourselves and to others, 
the least of those present,—to sit contentedly 
quiet before the vain and overbearing,—to be 
misunderstood without annoyance,—contradicted 
without offence,—to allow the company to be 
possessed with another’s insufficient knowledge, 
rather than, by asserting our own better-grounded 
view, to push ourselves into undue prominence, 
—these, and many more like them, are victories 
which may be gained outwardly and visibly by 
finished worldly courtesy, but can only be in- 
wardly won, and made easy to the heart, by 
that Christian self-denial of which we speak ; 
that following after Him, who endured contra- 
diction, and pleased not Himself. 

Then to this part of our subject also belongs, 
in its root and source, the duty of abstaining 
from uncharitable sayings of others, of which 
so much mere worldly converse is made up. 
I say, in its root and source: for why are 
we so fond of discussing, and depreciating, the 
conduct and motives of other men? Is it not 
because it indulges our personal vanity; be- 
cause it flatters that pride, in which we congra- 
tulate ourselves on being exempt from, or at all 
events having been able to escape detection in 
the faults which we so contentedly predicate of 
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move the deep cause of slander and obloquy, by 
removing the desire to rise-on the ruins of others : 
will cut off the occasions of hatred of our fel- 
lows, by planting in our hearts the divine prin- 
ciple of love. 

“Fhus~we-have- pass@@ from self-denial in 
thought, to one of its fruits, .self-denial in 
word: a wide subject indeed: one deserving 
every Christian’s earnest and active endeavour, 
therein to follow the example of his Saviour : 
the department perhaps, which in an age of talk, 
and in a place of much social intercourse, de- 
’ mands from him the most sedulous attention of 
all others. As a general rule, no Christian 
man’s talk should be a self-exhibition. If God 
have bestowed on him great conversational 
talents, even these may be used humbly, mo- 
destly, self-denyingly. No man of great ability 
ever lost any thing, by letting others of less 
ability speak in their turn: while he elaborates 
the truth, they often hit on it almost at una- 
wares: they look downward and can describe 
the flowers, while he looks upward and misses : 
he walks on the mountain, and sees what they 
never saw; but they are busied in the valley, 
and can tell him of its stir and its incidents, 
which he regards not. Therefore even such aff 
one must deny himself in words, if he would 
go after Christ. His light is to shine, not that 
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men may follow him, but that he may lead them 
out to meet the Bridegroom: and the voice of 
Him for whom we wait may be heard in the 
simplest remark of a child, as well as in the 
deepest conclusion of a philosopher. But the 
case we have been supposing is rare. Most of 
those who exhibit themselves in society by their 
talk are but ill calculated for such distinction. 
We are all more nearly on a level in this re- 
spect, than is sometimes supposed. Often in- 
deed, the truth is the very converse of the ap- 
pearance. Often, he who has most to say on a 
subject is the one of all who knows the least on 
it. Often, while he is wasting many phrases, 
and delivering many positive opinions, his 
neighbour, who sits by in silence, could utter a 
word which would at once stop his vaunting. 
But as in our estimate of worldly courtesy, we 
honour the man who does not utter that word, 
so as Christians we may go much further, 
and say to all, ‘“ Hold back in society from self- 
exhibition, from self-glorification : seek to come 
away from intercourse, lowered in your own 
esteem rather than raised, and with others ex- 
alted rather than lowered: with a consciousness, 
not of having glorified self, but,—if you must 
look back with satisfaction,—of having humbly 
followed Christ, and spoken as He would have 
Pe spoken.” 


2 But we~are-ceavint “Ouisélves»scantyatime 
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indeed. for..that.which.willbe-thought;-as-it*un- 
doubiedly-is, the widest field of all for this 
ery igthat ee action in life. . We-have.however 
2 2. Wayforeits-treatment™ ‘by 
poral Sal gaaeeoend Self-denial in 
thought, and self-denial in word, would ill indeed 
deserve the name, would poorly answer to the 
conditions which we have been requiring of 
them, did they not lead on to self-denial in deed. 
But here again, it will not come as a matter of 
course. Neither because it lies in our path of 
life, not out of it,—nor because those others 
lead on to it, can our diligent and constant 
efforts towards its practice any the more be 
spared. As before, so here, those others 
guarantee the desire, the earnest resolve, to 
practise it: but they do not guarantee its ex- 
istence. Weare so full of inconsistencies, that 
our moral and spiritual being cannot be taken 
for granted as hanging together in this way. 
Separate exhortation, separate watchfulness, 
separate effort, is required for each duty, how- 
ever logically connected with others already 
fulfilled. Therefore it is that weoamust-stilbim- 
that if any man will come after 
Christ,—in his outward life and acts he must a 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily. 
here It i is. obvious Stzomeg, that nothing wey. 
‘we can spare without feeling it, can be brought 
under the name of self-denial : indeed that it is 
a mere mockery to talk of it as such. Libe- 
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rality, and self-denial, are two very different 
things. The man of wealth, whose personal 
comfort and ease are quite independent of his 
charitable bestowals, may subscribe and give 
largely to a hundred charities: in so doing, he 
is performing a sacred duty, and that duty is 
liberality; but he is not self-denying. If, how- 
ever, that same man, loving his ease, fond of his 
comforts, fastidious in his tastes,—sacrifices 
that ease, suspends those comforts, offends 
those tastes, in real laborious personal contact 
with poverty and misery: is beneficent, not only 
in matters which can be transacted through his 
cheque-book, but in exertions which cost him 
time, which cost him perhaps painful revulsion 
of feeling, which cost him sacrifice of pride and 
exclusiveness,—then estorhdesayethat he is not 
merely liberal, but self-denying also—that he 
has at any rate begun to walk in the path 
which his Saviour trod before him, who, from 
the spotless purity of the Godhead and the 
light unapproachable, came among sinners, and 
bore with them, and witnessed their vileness, 
\Land touched their loathsomeness. This how- 
ever is but little, and of that little but one ex- 
ample. Practical self-denial does not belong 
alone to the wealthy: it is required of us all. 
It is the undoubted duty of persons whom God 
has placed above poverty and wretchedness, to 
flow forth to those who are less outwardly 
blessed than themselves, in personal acts and 
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words of kindness—to put aside their tastes, 
and cherished habits, and worldly pride, and 
forget themselves in their Christian duty ; but 
this is only ove of their self-denials. They have 
others, to be practised at every turn of life: 
others, common to them with the whole family 
of mankind: the universal condition of disciple- 
ship of Christ. Let me but mention some of 
these, without going at length into them. 
Take in fact any thing we do in ordinary life. 
Take the supply of the common bodily appetite, 
how many and important opportunities, how 
many imperative necessities are there here for 
denying self! Take the adornment of the per- 
son: isnot the same true,—that none who here 
indulges and exhibits self can be really walking 
after Christ? Take the lowliest path in life: 
then we come down to the case, where even 
every mere bestowal on another is a genuine act 
of self-denial, felt in the daily comforts: rise 
up from this through every rank, and the 
necessity finds its abundant opportunities. O 
let none say, ‘‘ Christ has laid down this condi- 
tion, and He has given me no means of fulfilling 
it:” let none say, ‘‘I find I can serve Him 
and go after Him, without fulfilling it.” Each 
of these is equally untrue. Day by day, He is 
leading thee, urging thee to it; shewing thee 
thy cross lying before thee, pleading with thee 
to stoop and take it up. Thou livest in a nation 
where, as in every Christian people, there are, 
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eminent examples of the exercise of this neces- 
sary Christian grace ;—and as eminent exam- 
ples of its defect. By the one, take solemn 
and continual warning. Look with loathing 
on the great selfish scramble around thee for 
distinction, for fame, for wealth. Be doing 
good for Christ, and forget thyself: trust all 
beyond to Him. And in doing so thou art 
not alone. Blessed be his name, we have not 
only precepts to give, but living examples to 
point to: examples of every age and each sex, 
whom God’s good Spirit has raised up among 
us. Few of our circles of acquaintance are so 
small, as not to contain some ofthese. Of a 
few of them, all our land is aware. But from 
the very nature of the persons and their work, 
far more in number entirely escape notice; and 
we may comfort ourselves by thinking if we be 
really self-denying servants of Christ, that there 
are working with us, known to Him to whom 
only they care to be known, a noble army of 
comrades. Inthe high places of society, in the 
wide plains of the ordinary business of middle 
life, in the deep valleys of poverty, these are 
daily going forth, warmed to their labour by the 
Spirit of humility and love, lit and cheered in it 
by the Sun of Righteousness, strengthened 
through it by the Bread of life ; looking for no 
distinction, and expecting no reward: with the 
world and self cast behind them, and daily 
planting their onward feet in the footsteps of 
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Christ. May we, beloved friends, go and do 
likewise. May God grant that among this our 
assembly here, meeting Sunday after Sunday to 
hear of the things of Christ, there may be 

many a hidden work going forward of self-deny- 
ing love ; many a lowly-minded Christian work- 
ing in ae -forgetfulness for and with Christ. 
Then, whether men know of it or not,—that day 
which will try every man’s work, of what sort it 
is, will find us there, as here, united to Him, 
having borne our cross as He bore his: having 
come after Him, and attained to be for ever 
with Him, where He is. 
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“ ] say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


We spoke last Sunday of self-denial as a con- 
dition of following Christ. No man could come 
after Him, who did not deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily, and follow Him. To-day, 
another condition is set before us, which we 
shall do well to consider, and may God give us 
grace to profit by our meditation. 

“T say unto you, that except your righte- 
ousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Seribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” When these 
words were spoken by our Lord, the effect 
must have been startling in the extreme. For 
the persons mentioned were patterns in those 
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very things in which we are told Christ’s fol- 
lowers must exceed them. His hearers might 
have exclaimed—“ Exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees! It is impossible. 
They are among the most righteous, the most 
exemplary of men. Their strictness is unat- 
tainable by us, who walk in the paths of com- 
mon life, and are polluted by contact with every- 
day things. The Scribes—do not they spend 
their time over the holy law of God? Are 
not they acquainted with every hidden sense 
of every command and incident in the sacred 
book? Are not they the appointed guardians 
of its venerable scrolls? Do they not know 
every turn and accent of the text—the number 
of words, and letters, and points, in the whole 
revelation of God? How can we surpass them 
in wisdom or in self-devotion? And the righte- 
ousness of the Pharisees—how can we even 
equal that? Do they not fast twice in the 
week? Do they not give tithes of all that 
they possess? Are they not to be seen ever 
praying, standing in the corners of our streets 
and the public places of our synagogues— 
spending their holy lives in communion with 
God? And are not those lives led in the 
utmost strictness of daily practice? Not one 
of these men whom thou mentionest would on 
any account suffer himself to become cere- 
monially’ unclean; not one would wittingly 
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one but carries its ordinances and prescrip- 
tions even further than Moses ordered, or than 
God designed.” In answer to all this, our 
Lord’s declaration is most plain, and unchange- 
able: ‘I say unto you, that except your righte- 
ousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” And how stands 
this matter with us, brethren, in the nineteenth 
century after Christ? Mind, in the answer 
which I shall give to this question, I am not 
to be understood as pointing at any externally 
recognized party of men, in or out of the 
Church. I wish never to speak of parties, but 
always of characters; never of large classes 
indiscriminately, but of faults to which all in 
every class are liable. I not only trust, but 
firmly believe from personal knowledge, that in 
every religious party among us, there are good 
earnest Christian men, loving the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and living under his Spirit; but I as 
firmly believe, because I see it, that in every 
class and shade of opinion, human pride, human 
weakness, human selfishness, are abundantly 
working. And when therefore I reply to such 
a question as I have asked, and carry it on- 
ward to enquire whether there are not persons 
among us answering to the Scribes and Pha- 
risees of old, whose righteousness we must 
surpass, if we would enter into God’s kingdom, 
—I shall not be pointing at classes of persons 
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already distinguished by name as separate from 
others, but at a class of persons to be met with 
in every age, and under every creed,—whom 
every true Christian, be he where or what he 
may, must exceed in righteousness, or he will 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Let us strive to designate these persons, that 
we may see what it is which we are to aim 
beyond and surpass; nay, whose practice we 
must surpass, if we would even enter into the 
Christian spiritual life at all, or inherit the 
things which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. 

The Scribes and Pharisees represent to us 
the formalists of all ages; and that in two 
divisions: the Scribes, those who are formalists 
in their treatment of God’s word; the Phari- 
sees, the formalists in religious life. Let us 
first speak of the former class. 

God gave us his word to bea light to our 
feet ;—to guide, and cheer, and strengthen us 
in our way. And for this purpose, He gave 
us a revelation of himself equal to all our 
wants in every age, and to all the manifold 
diversities of individual character and require- 
ment. Therefore let all possess the Scriptures ; 
let all study the Scriptures; let all deal 
honestly by them; let all acknowledge their 
difficulties, be aware of their true use,—where 
to apply them, and where they must not be 
applied. The more of this knowledge the 
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better. We want it, O we want it grievously 
in these days. For we are far too many of 
us as the Scribes were, with reference to our 
Bibles. We are stiffened in certain undiscri- 
minating, unintelligent notions, with regard to 
their sacred contents. We have made them 
into books of texts, and mottos, and charms. 
We prove doctrines by sayings which never 
were meant to apply to them, and are careless 
about the true meaning and genuine reference 
of that which we quote. We have forgotten 
the office of that Spirit of truth who is to 
lead us into all the truth; we have forgotten, 
that for the honest intelligent use of the Lord’s 
sayings and his Apostles’ writings, under that 
Spirit’s teaching, we shall every one have to 
render an account. Or if we do give some at- 
tention to these things, of what kind, in very 
many cases, is it? Is it a keen watchful ob- 
servance of the actual dangers and difficulties 
of our day? Is it a gathering up of that 
knowledge and those arguments which may be 
of real genuine use where we now stand? Are 
we up to the exigencies of the present time, 
—champions ready to descend into the field, 
because we have reconnoitred the enemy, know 
his position, and the nature and_ bearing 
and range of his attack? O would that it 
were so! But go out into society now;— 
talk to educated and thinking men of these 
things ; talk to men who are wakeful on all 
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points; who know the shifts and turns of 
worldly business; who can discuss the pro- 
babilities of war and peace, and shew thorough 
information on the materials of this world’s 
negotiations: speak to them of our de- 
fenceless state as regards the study of Scrip- 
ture ;—shew them that we have the word of 
God, but know it not ;—warn them of the 
heaps of rusty armour which encumber our 
heads and our libraries, while the foe’s bright 
sharp sword is flashing ever nearer to us: 
talk to them of these matters, and you shall 
light no eye with interest, warm no _ heart 
with courage; nay, very few will appreciate 
your warning, or recognize the facts of which 
you speak. ‘Have not all these things,” say 
they, ‘“‘been long ago set at rest? Have not 
men in the last age written harmonies and 
defences, and left us safe against all such at- 
tacks as you would have us fear?” Nay, my 
friends, but those harmonies are gone out of 
tune, and those defences have crumbled: we 
have been idle, but the foe has not: we want 
new defences, and better devices now ; we want 
not a Bible apologized for, but a Bible under- 
stood: not Gospels harmonized, but Gospels 
appreciated, and loved, and yearned over, and 
lived into; the longer the world lasts, and the 
Church lasts, the more thorns grow over the 
narrow path, the stiffer turns the latch of the 
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strait gate. We want more firmness of hand 
to grasp the one—more steadiness of step to 
tread the other: more courage to look on the 
wounds of our pilgrimage undismayed, and 
better medicines to heal them. Verily, if the 
Scriptures are to lead us to life, if they are to 
testify to Christ, if they are to carry on the 
work of the Spirit, then our wisdom in them, 
our upright dealing with them, our profiting 
by them, must exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes among us, or we can in no case 
enter the kingdom of heaven. In science, 
we are marching onward: in art, we are 
stronger, and humbler, and wiser, and truer: 
in history, we are fairer and more discriminat- 
ing: labour is busy, talk is busy: schemes 
and interests are innumerable: the day is not 
long enough, the mental field of view suffices 
not, for the multitudinous energies which are 
now called forth in every man: all men, and 
all things, are awake and unwearied :—the 
life of God alone is paralysed; divine know- 
ledge only, at a stand still. It is for the 
disciple of Christ to take heed by such warn- 
ings as these thoughts supply: to strike fear- 
lessly onward in the path which God points 
out to him: to enquire in himself, not what 
men will say, not what the Seribes have 
laid down that the Scripture shall mean,— 
nor to be content with any such standard: 
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but what God has revealed, and will require 
of him as a faithful sp Dylon of His manifold 
grace. 

But let us pass on to the second division of 
that class whom we are to exceed in righteous- 
ness ; the formalist in conduct. And these, it is 
to be feared, are even more in number than the 
others. There has ever been a tyranny of con- 
ventionalities in religious practice; and amidst 
the many blessings of an age of more outward 
attention to the duties of religion, there is one 
disadvantage ; — that this tyranny becomes 
more widely spread, and more rigidly exer- 
cised. Do not let me be mistaken, as if I 
were decrying the prevalence of general reli- 
gious habits in society. Far indeed from it; 
would that they were infinitely more prevalent 
than they are! But what I do state to be 
dangerous to us, and to come very near the 
formalism of the Pharisees is,—following these 
habits merely because others, or because the 
majority do, without a living acting reason for 
doing so in our own heart and convictions. 
The whole history of the Church may be de- 
scribed as an alternation of awakenings to the 
divine life, and relapses into formalin, Look 
for a moment on the experience of recent years 
in this matter. In the middle of the last 
century, deep slumber had settled down on the 
Church in this land. Her clergy were for the 
most part, it is to be feared, men of worldly 
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minds, and wholly insufficient views of their 
office and its duties. A laxity of morals pre- 
vailed throughout society. The recognition of 
duties as commanded by our Lord, or arising 
from any Christian motive, was almost un- 
known. Our records of the few bright excep- 
tions serve but to substantiate the fact of the 
general darkness. In the midst of this, God 
raised up men with his Spirit in their hearts, 
and the warm love of Christ in their lives, 
and the earnestness of truth in their convic- 
tions. They argued for purity of doctrine; 
they pleaded for purity of life. They were 
scorned, and opposed, and written against, and 
preached down. JDignitaries of our Church 
impugned, in attacking them, the very doc- 
trines which they had themselves subscribed 
in her articles; and violated, in persecuting 
them, the great principles on which that Church 
herself was founded. But God wrought on, 
and the truth prevailed. Small as was the 
point on which the first pressure was applied, 
it reacted by degrees on the vast surface of 
Christian society. Public opinion, not yet 
become thoroughly corrupt, was stirred every 
where by the righteous movement. At last it 
became a thing expected, that men should 
preach at least the doctrines which they pro- 
fessed, and live as they required their flocks 
to live; that the sermon should no longer be 
a negation of the prayers, and the week’s prac- 
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tice, of both. It was confessed in our land, 
that a righteousness exceeding that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees was required, if clergy 
and people were to look for God’s blessing, 
or to be really travelling towards the professed 
end of their pilgrimage. And thus Christian 
doctrine, which it would have before been 
dangerous to mention in orthodox pulpits, be- 
came tolerated even in high places; the truths 
on which the religious life is built begun to 
win their way here and there, in spite of the 
remnants of the former opposition. And this 
has grown onward, till now the truths for which 
they contended are all but universally acknow- 
ledged;—and we have risen at least to a 
higher platform of consistency, and fairer out- 
ward seeming. 

But we could hardly have a more striking 
example, than we now find in the Church, of 
the tendency to relapse into periods of slumber 
and formalism after great stir and awakening. 
We recognize these truths, certainly; but not 
as those did, who upheld them amidst oppo- 
sition and obloquy. With them, they were 
never-forgotten principles, stirring the heart 
and acting on the life. As realities they were 
arrived at, through years of conflict, and infinite 
mental difficulties, and deep spiritual anxiety ; 
and as realities they were held fast, and pro- 
mulgated ; as requiring in the life a correspond- 
ing line of abstaining or of performing; a daily 
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walk of deadness to the world, and self-devotion 
to the work of God. But is it not so now? 
We, who have succeeded these same men, 
have for the most part retained their formule, 
their religious phrases, their sets of books and 
tracts, just as the generation before held the 
creeds and articles; without any enquiry, as 
to what such adoption demands of us in heart 
and life. For the most part, with exceptions 
which I would joyfully acknowledge, and be 
most thankful for, those persons, who profess 
to be their stricter followers, are characterized 
merely by different places of concourse, different 
journals or organs of their opinions, public and 
outward antagonism to those who question 
their positions; but in actual life they are as 
luxurious, as self-indulgent, as void of devotion 
to God in any sense, as if they had never held 
any such truths. And let us remember, that 
the deeper such a spirit of formalism eats 
into the religious life, the more dangerous and 
fatal it is. They who could possess the liturgy 
and the articles, and not hold the necessity of 
justification by personal faith, and individual 
sanctification by the Spirit, were in one stage 
of blindness; but we, who can hold both these 
necessities, and yet be living independently of 
them, are in another and a more hopeless 
stage. The corruption of the best is ever the 
worst; and if it has pleased God, when we 
were dead and savourless, to sprinkle us anew 
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with the salt of the Spirit,—and we have suf- 
fered that salt again to lose its savour,—it may 
indeed be a question for our Church, a ques- 
tion for society here, a question for England 
to ask herself, ‘‘ Wherewith shall we again be 
salted?” 

I have said thus much, to endeavour to 
shew what it is that we have practically to 
avoid in this matter of religious duty; what it 
is that we must surpass and exceed, if we 
would in these days be members of Christ’s 
Church to any purpose, or inheritors of his 
kingdom. Our righteousness,—our obedience 
to God, our devotion to Christ in faith,—for 
that is our only righteousness, entered on by 
union with Him, and perfected by His indwell- 
ing Spirit,—that righteousness must exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
—of all those who having the form of godli- 
ness, are practically denying the power thereof, 
—who are stiffened into a rigid system of doc- 
trine and maxim, and act merely as compro- 
mised to that system, and bound to their party. 
If there is one thing which more than another 
wants proclaiming in society in our day, it is 
this—‘“ Dare to be what you profess ;” if there 
is one truth which good and upright men should 
press and urge in spite of opposition and de- 
preciation, it is this one, that every man who 
does what he believes, is superior to, more 
blessed than, every man who believes and does 
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not. O may God give us, at any cost, the 
spirit of reality in these our times—may He 
give us, and each of us, the holy courage to 
be true to ourselves and true to Him—to cast 
off, as a slough, the masks in which too many 
of us have been appearing before men, and 
stand in the freshness of the genuine spiritual 
life,—be it as imperfect, or as humble, as it 
may. 

But there is one department of this subject, 
which belongs to our announced purpose to-day’, 
and in which, I conceive, the general truth 
may be most pointedly illustrated. Simulta- 
neously with the great movement to which I 
just now alluded, the vast demands of Chris- 
tian charity begun to flow in upon the hearts 
of Englishmen. To it, under God, vast num- 
bers of our beneficent institutions owed, and 
to its abiding effects others continue to owe, 
their origin. And the course of each one of 
these usually presents a striking example of 
the deadening process which I have been de- 
scribing. First, the scheme springs forth out 
of some pressing necessity, warm from the 
affections of a Christian heart, or from the 
social communing of a few earnest and self- 
devoting men, For a while, as Jong as this 
spirit survives, the labour advances, in all the 
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power of love; the flower retains its freshness 
and its odour; men are to be found amongst 
us, who really feel what~they plead for;—sym- 
pathy meets sympathy, and the work of God 
goes on. But ere long, the institution has 
past its first trials, and lost its best advocates ; 
its supporters have no longer to create, but 
to uphold; other younger schemes, of fresher 
aspect, supplant it in interest; and it falls, to 
use the words of our great preacher ’, “into the 
portion of weeds and outworn faces.” Then 
succeed mechanical systems of keeping up its 
funds, and all the paid appliances of organized 
apathy, so well known among us,-—so necessary, 
alas, to the very existence of some of our 
oldest and best charities. Now, brethren, it 
is not for me to say, so much as for yourselves 
to be conscious, that the real blessing of mercy 
on him that gives, follows not on such courses 
as these. It is not for me to remind the 
readers of history, that it was precisely by such 
a process as this, that Christian charity first 
lost its value and freshness, and those poor, 
who were at first supported on the free-will 
offerings of the Church, were, by the falling off 
of those offerings, devolved upon a compulsory 
rate. It is hardly for me to point out the 
analogy between this process and that which 
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we are now passing through with regard to 
our hospitals, and our missions, and our other 
charitable funds. Look at any of their sub- 
scription lists, and you will see that already 
their contributors are degraded to the position 
of the payers of a voluntary rate for their sup- 
port,—and a rate too of the most unjust cha- 
racter. As far as mere justice is concerned, 
I for one should rejoice to see our hospitals, 
our orphan asylums, and similar institutions, 
supported by a rate regularly and fairly laid. 
For I look down the list, and I see the man 
of ten thousand a year escaping with the fixed 
and conventional guinea, while next to him is 
the poor clerk, or poorer curate, with his one 
or two hundred, taxed at the very same sum, 
a matter to him of real and serious self-denial. 
Now all this rigid system, all this unloving 
compassion, this unfeeling sympathy, is not, 
and must not be called, true Christian charity. 
It may be well, and it may be necessary, for 
men otherwise engaged, to help in such good 
works by merely contributing to their funds; 
but this is no reason why their righteousness 
too should not exceed the righteousness of the 
Seribes and Pharisees in the matter; why 
they should not fairly adjust these things ac- 
cording to the real demands of duty upon 
them and let us at least see that their charity 
flows from some fresh spring within, and does 
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not utter its reluctant drop at the mere pressure 
of man’s opinion. The duty however to which 
I invite you to-day has at least this recom- 
mendation, that it is not and cannot be per- 
formed on this fixed system of conventionali- 
ties. Here, each may give according to his 
means and will; may discharge himself of his 
stewardship in passing out of this church, as 
in the awful presence of Him who will look 
on us all and judge; and who has warned 
us that except our righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the formalists, we shall in no 
ease enter his kingdom. 

The institution for which I plead is well 
known by this time to most of us, as being 
within the limits of our own peculiar district. 
Its work of mercy and love is past all value; 
and it were much to be wished that such work 
might be considerably extended. Offering to 
the weak resource, comfort, and in many cases 
shelter in their time of trouble, it just applies 
help where most urgently needed, and most 
warmly appreciated. Its circumstances I need 
not place before you further than to say, that 
the paper distributed among you establishes a 
very urgent appeal for help to its funds, which 
are now, in common with all similar institutions, 
suffering from the war and the high prices of 
provisions. 

I do hope I have said enough to shew, that 
in these days, in this and every other matter 
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of Christian duty, you and I are bound to act, 
not as men expect of us, not conventionally 
nor formally, but as the faithful servants of 
Christ, imitating and pleasing Him; as from 
the heart, conscientiously, self-denyingly, and 
bountifully. 
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“ Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


Tuts is yet another of those weighty conditions 
which our Lord attaches to the admission into 
his heavenly kmgdom. And it is one most 
important for us to consider, especially at a 
time when the duty of repentance towards God 
is about, in the ensuing season of Lent, to be 
again brought before us. There is also another 
reason for searching into the meaning of these 
words of our Lord; and that is, because there 
are few words in Scripture that have been more 
widely or entirely misapprehended. Their treat- 
ment has been just an example of that which 
I was blaming last Sunday. Half the world 
has agreed that they must bear a certain 
F 2 
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meaning; and to that meaning the other half, 
though better informed and able to judge for 
itself, tacitly consents without examination. 
Let us to-day, in dependence on divine help, 
endeavour to search into their reference, and 
apply to our own practice the solemn lesson 
which they convey. 

The words express two necessary conditions 
of entering into Christ’s kingdom; the one, 
being converTED—the other, BECOMING AS 
LITTLE CHILDREN. Of these, the former will 
amply occupy our time this morning. The 
expression ‘‘ converted” is one requiring careful 
examination. It is one of those technical 
terms, understood to bear a certain theological 
meaning, by which our translators have ren- 
dered, unfortunately I cannot but think, a 
simple Greek word not necessarily carrying 
any such meaning. With this simple word 
faithfully rendered, our text would be “ except 
ye be rurnep.” And this is the only place 
in the New Testament where they have other- 
wise rendered the simple verb. It is the very 
same word by which Stephen in his apology 
expresses the turning in heart to Egypt of 
the rebellious Israelites’; the same by which 
the common corporal act of turning is every 
where expressed. Let us then thus regard it 
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in what we shall say on the matter. We shall 
thus have the advantage of mounting above 
the mists of theologieal disputation in which 
the term “converted” is involved, and con- 
templating our Lord’s condition in its sim- 
plicity and freshness. It appears then that 
men must be turned, or they cannot enter into 
Christ’s heavenly kingdom. This first implies 
that they are, before such turning takes place, 
proceeding in a direction which will not lead 
them to that kingdom. And thus by simplify- 
ing our expression, and taking the word ‘of God 
instead of the word of man, we have in the 
very outset clearly placed before us a fact of 
the first importance, to which the term “ con- 
verted ” would not have guided us without much 
elucidation. We are all, when Christ’s Gospel 
meets with us, proceeding in a direction averse 
from that which is our highest interest,—the 
salvation of our body, soul, and spirit, in a 
glorious and eternal state. We are seeking 
the lower welfare of the animal soul, not the 
higher welfare of the immortal spirit. This 
latter,—the germ of everlasting glory, as God 
first made it,—has been cast down from its 
ruling place and put out of view by sin, which 
has tainted the stock of which we come. The 
man, as he is born into the world, is prone to 
serve self, not prone to serve God. It will 
be unnecessary to follow out this consideration 
any longer. You have before you the fact, 
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plain enough to us all, that without the Gospel, 
men are going on in a certain direction which 
is not, and is incompatible with, the direction 
of that Gospel’s influence ; and seeking another 
aim and end from that which it proposes. So 
far is enough for us at present. The declara- 
tion then of our Lord in the text is, that we 
must be TuRNED. You will observe, that the 
matter of higher and lower motives and im- 
pulses is not here brought forward, but lies 
in the back-ground presupposed; it is only 
asserted, that the direction of a man’s path 
must be changed; he must be turned. If he 
is not,—walking as he does in a divergent path 
= through life,—the longer he lives, the further 
will he be from the kingdom of heaven, and 
his final accomplished state of being in the 
next world will be as far from it as possible. 
Our next question then is, Of what sort is 
this turning? From what has been said, it 
is plain that it is not any partial change in 
the outward life, not any mere passing from 
shameful to respectable conduct, not any polish- 
ing and rounding of the circumference of a 
man’s character, but a changing of the centre 
itself; a change thorough and complete. Now 
let us not pass over such a description lightly ; 
for this is far too usually done. We speak of 
a thorough change ina man. We do not 
describe: it amiss, when we say that the whole 
direction of life is altered; when we think of 
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itas a turning round—(for so the compound 
verb implies, by which it is more usually de- 
signated, than by the. simple one occurring 
here)—a turning entirely round, and revers- 
ing the tendency of life. Let us pursue 
this matter more into detail: it is well worth 
while, from the importance of the subject, and 
the mistakes which are prevalent concerning 
it. The change of which we speak — thus 
thorough, thus entire—is obviously the most 
serious thing which can happen to a man 
in life. To change one opinion in a man, 
purely and honestly, is a difficult thing; how 
much more then, to change all. You may 
say, ‘‘ But many change their opinions lightly.” 
I know they do; mere shallowness of ground 
for them, or self-interest, or some reason in 
the individual character, affording the solution 
of such a change. But here, we are necessarily 
excluding all such insufficient reasons for the 
change; it is not, cannot be, lightly made, or 
from by-ends, or merely of a single man’s 
eaprice ; it is a diversion of the stream of a 
man’s being, which was running one way, and. 
a making it to run another way. And thus 
again, it is not the opinions alone which are 
in question here ; the desires are changed also. 
From, having no mind to God, no eye to. 
eternity, the desire after Him is awakened, and 
things invisible and eternal assume their proper 
place of prominence. Illustrate the point, if 
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you will, by the two examples, of the same man 
in ordinary life before and after the change of 
which we speak. Take the case which will 
present the least contrast outwardly, and thus 
will eliminate all the disturbing elements, and 
leave nothing but the change itself operative ;— 
take that of the upright respectable citizen, 
whose life before and after would present to 
the ordinary unobservant eye no alteration, 
or hardly any. As we first direct our atten- 
tion to him, he is, we will say, regular and 
conscientious in his active duties, blameless in 
the matters which lie between man and man, 
kind-hearted, and unselfish in benevolence. 
His thoughts the world sees not; but let us 
venture to lift the veil, and with no uncharit- 
able surmise, speak of that which lies behind 
it. Day by day, I believe it will be found that 
the apprehension of human duty and the con- 
sciousness of human high character bear him 
onward; he has before him some pure example 
—a revered father, or a master under whom 
he has been himself trained, or a public cha- 
racter whom all agree to praise. Perhaps a 
eareful store of the higher maxims of this 
world’s wisdom is laid up by him, and these 
guide him as clues in cases of difficulty; the 
dicta of great men, or the proverbs, in which 
the essence of many men’s wisdom is laid up ; 
or even many texts, long familiar to him, of 
Scripture itself. Mingle these more serious 
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social life; anchor such a man fast by a be- 
loved home, and a_eitizen-life where he is 
honoured, and a career of active usefulness in 
which he is interested; and we have, I believe, 
attained the very highest that the world and 
the indirect influences of professed Christianity 
can produce. 

But I am supposing, which you will agree 
with me is very possible, and in many cases 
realized before us, that such a man is not 
acted on at all by the direct influences of the 
Gospel. Now to this person, what is it that 
is wanting ?—on him what effect will the change 
produce ? 

Let us take him up again, supposing that 
meantime this turning of which we speak 
has taken place, or at least begun its work. 
Allin his conduct that was true, all that was 
lovely, all that was of good report, remains: 
we might conceive a case, where the outward 
character was so complete before, that neither 
time suffices to insert, nor energy to follow 
out, more good and virtuous act. As he 
seemed before, so seems he now. But within 
his heart, here is the difference; and it is 
great indeed. Before, all his views and motives 
stopped with the present state of being; or 
if they went further, his prospect was vague 
and undefined. He may have regarded him- 
self as in some sense responsible to an almighty 
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Creator; but further he went not. Now, he 
has received definite knowledge on these points. 
An invisible God has become real to Him. 
That presence which was before an opinion, 
is now ever around and over him. He now 
has begun to learn that most difficult of all 
lessons—to know himself as a sinner, and to 
feel that most exquisite of all comforts within 
—what it is to have a Saviour. Christ’s love 
is manifested as a fact in his heart ;—as a 
mighty self-sacrifice, wrought for him. With the 
price of that blood, he is bought. His time and 
energies are not any longer his own. A strong 
cord is knit up in his heart, binding him and 
drawing him to the Lord who loved him. Be- 
fore, he lived the life of men. He set a noble 
example among men. He was a triumph of 
sound human principle. He was a topstone 
of man’s social and moral edifice by which he 
strives to reach to heaven. But now, he lives 
no more, but Christ lives in him. All things 
in him that were true, are no longer acci- 
dentally true, no longer happy chance notes 
striking in with the great eternal harmonies; 
but are founded on and ruled by the everlast- 
ing laws of those harmonies themselves, now 
first rolling in glorious perfection on the ear 
which God hath opened. Whatsoever things 
are pure, are no longer cleansed with the weak 
powers and after the insufficient requirements 
of unaided man,—but having been discerned in 
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their native pollution by the candle of the 
Lord within him, are purified by that Spirit 
who alone can cleanse the inward parts. What- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,— 
all these, outwardly perhaps for the most part 
the same, are yet lifted into a higher region, 
clothed with brighter light, rescued from the 
corruptions and the ravages of time, and en- 
dowed with life for eternity. The man has 
entered the kingdom of God; is no longer, as 
we described him, a topstone of man’s social 
edifice, but a humble living stone of that vast 
universal building, which God is raising for an 
habitation of himself through the Spirit. See 
we not, how mighty this change is? see we 
not, how necessary it is? how without it, the 
best of men, the most amiable and unexcep- 
tionable, has no part nor lot in the kingdom 
of Christ, just because Christ, the personal 
Saviour, and Christ’s Spirit, have no part in 
him ? 

But we are now more immediately con- 
cerned with the change as to its nature and its 
process. I have endeavoured to shew you some- 
thing of it in an instance peculiarly well adapted 
to exhibit it in its simplest and narrowest form. 
From this we judge of others.- If in this case, 
where outward conduct remains nearly the 
same, it is in reality so vast, so entire in its 
operation on the inward man, his thoughts, his 
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hopes, his desires, how much more apparently 
powerful must we require its agency to be, 
where not only the whole inward, but the whole 
outward life, must be transformed by it: and 
how far more commonly is this the case. How 
general is the rebellious high spirit of childhood 
—the reckless selfishness of youth—the hard- 
ened worldliness of manhood—the cold ingrained 
self-relying experience of age. _How often has 
the proud to be humbled—the profligate to be 
reclaimed—the sceptic to be convinced. How 
much more frequently in actual life do we meet 
with the kind which will not go out except by 
prayer and fasting, than the little child, on whom 
the Saviour can at once lay his hands and pro- 
nounce his blessing. 

Now let us pass on to the manner of this 
change. So mighty and thorough as it is, 
being nothing less than a bringing from dark- 
ness to light, how is it brought about in ordinary 
eases? Now here it is that the most general 
and most serious mistakes respecting it are 
made. Men frequently treat it as one definite 
event, taking place at one given time. And 
to this view is often superadded the require- 
ment that it shall be well-marked, and indeed 
sudden: that a man shall be able to point to a 
day and hour when he was thus changed, or 
if he cannot, the genuineness of the change is 
called in question. Now in such a view there 
is doubtless some truth, though I cannot but 
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think there is also much error. With regard 
to this, as to all other his operations, it is not 
for us to limit nor-prescribe to the almighty 
Spirit of God. It may doubtless sometimes 
please Him, as we know that it has before now 
pleased Him, to arrest the sinner at once in his 
course, to awaken the careless as it were by 
the voice of his thunder; to snatch with his 
own hand the: brand from the burning; and 
thus in a moment, a well-marked and defined 
instant, to fix the boundary between death and 
life—between the last step in the broad way 
and the first in the narrow. But even then it 
is but the first step, which follows. The ¢urn- 
ing 18 not the work of an instant. However 
rapid the thaw, the thick-ribbed realm of ice 
will not melt away but by degrees. However 
complete the renewal at last, there is an inertia 
to be overcome, an impulse to be communicated 
and to gather force, before the whole mass will 
obey the moving hand, in the spiritual, as 
well as in the material world. And, to return 
to the consideration of God’s general dealings, 
—there is no reason to question, but every 
reason to believe, that here as elsewhere the 
miracle is the exception, the ordinary agency 
by secondary means the rule: that conversion, 
as it is called, is not in the generality of cases 
the sudden well-defined event which it is repre- 
sented to be, but the gradual accruing result of 
the teaching and operation of the Spirit work- 
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ing through the common every-day means of 
grace. Supernatural it is in every instance: 
the direct work of the Spirit of God, and of no 
mere human persuasion or agency. But so is 
the growth of the seed in the earth, so is the 
bringing to perfection and birth of the natural 
animal life. We do not require a departure 
from the ordinary method of production, to be 
assured of the genuineness of vegetable or animal 
existence. Doubtless there was a moment, 
known to the Creator, when in each case vitality 
began: but it is not requisite that such begin- 
ning of life should be known to us, nor can it 
be traced by us. And even so it is, we may 
well believe, with those who are born of the 
Spirit. The change itself is essential to spiri- 
tual life,—as essential, as birth is to natural 
life: but it is wrought by the Spirit in a thou- 
sand different ways; and this his manifoldness 
commonly follows the laws of his ordinary ope- 
rations, and of that inward constitution of man, 
of which He is himself the Author. 

Follow for a few moments the analogy of 
that constitution. Call it to give account of 
its power to receive such decisive changes—of 
its manner of receiving them. Beyond all 
doubt it can receive them. It is created sus- 
ceptible, open to persuasion, capable of assuming 
new habits: and facts continually occur to 
prove these its powers. But thorough and de- 
cisive changes are not very common: and when 
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they occur, are usually brought about by 
courses of influence, and the growth of gradual 
conviction. So much is this the case, that 
we learn to distrust great changes, if they are 
at the same time sudden; to believe, that for 
a change to be safe, it must be gradual: that 
in proportion to the magnitude of the altera- 
tion to be effected, time is required to effect 
it in. Nor, I conceive, should we be far wrong 
in applying these results of sober observation 
to religious matters also: in believing, that 
God’s ways in the highest spiritual operations 
are consistent with his character as otherwise 
known to us,—and man’s capacities here, such 
as we have found them to be elsewhere :—in dis- 
trusting here, as there, that change which, pro- 
fessing to extend over the whole heart and 
mind and life, at the same time is given out as 
having been accomplished ina moment. Of one 
thing I am quite sure: that experience among 
those who give out these views, tends to in- 
spire us with such distrust. I have known pro- 
fligates twice and thrice thus converted, and 
remaining profligates still. 

If then we exclude such sudden changes from 
the ordinary operation of the Spirit on men in 
this matter, what account shall we give of it— 
what are, or may be, its usual and most desirable 
processes? First, and beyond all question, as 
the most blessed turning to God of all others, 
comes that, which beginning with the very dawn 
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of consciousness, carries on its operation through 
the impressible years of childhood, hallows, by 
offering them to God, the energies of youth, 
and sends forth the man to the duties of life a 
ripened and devoted Christian. Rare as this 
may be, it ought not to be rare: and I believe 
it would not be so rare, if we were faithful to 
, our Bibles and to our Church. Acting in the 
strictest analogy with our Lord’s own dealings, 
and following the practice, undisputed till very 
modern times, of his whole Church throughout 
the world, we admit our little children by the 
ordinance of Baptism into his flock: we pro- 
nounce them, in plain literal words, from which 
no honest man can escape, regenerated by his 
Holy Spirit: we teach them that they were 
made members of Christ, children of God and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven: we take 
security, so to speak, that the spiritual life 
thus begun, shall be carried on to its proper 
development and blessed end. Now if we were 
faithful to all this,—if we brought up our chil- 
dren according to this beginning—teaching 
them, not that they have to become, but that 
they are, children of God,—not that they have 
to be born again, but that they have been 
born again, it can hardly be doubted that we 
should have more instances of godly childhood, 
and holy youth, and devoted Christian man- 
hood. But alas, this first and most blessed 
form of conversion having been cast aside in 
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so many cases, sacrificed to imperfect appre- 
hension of its meaning, or to unreasonable 
fear of its consequences, or to ignorance of the 
spirit of Christianity, or even to mere popular 
clamour,—baptized children being deliberately 
taught that their baptism was not that which 
in plain words it professes to be,—what wonder 
if the instances where its benefits become 
nought, are far more numerous than by any 
allowance for the waywardness of human nature 
they ought to be? And then comes the second 
form of this change—in which it has not, as 
it ought in the Christian Church to do, grown 
with the growth and strengthened with the 
strength,—but, the state charitably presumed 
in baptism, and which might have been a 
blessed reality, having been cast aside, it is 
deferred till worldly practices, natural habits, 
ungodly thoughts, have taken root, and have 
to be rooted up. Far more difficult then is 
the change, far less likely to be effected. And 
yet this has now, from our almost universal 
inconsistency with our own services in neglect- 
ing the facts of baptism, become the usual 
normal case among us, rather than the lament- 
able exception. O that parents would seriously 
and christianly think on this, and on its con- 
sequences to their families! If you teach 
your baptized children that they are yet outside 
the fold of Christ, —what wonder if they regard, 
themselves as thus excluded? If you do not 
VOL. III. G 
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bring them up according to that beginning, what 
wonder if their end is widely divergent from it? 
But in this second case, when childhood and 
youth have been spent in forgetfulness of God, 
the Holy Spirit very often accompanies another 
ordinance of the Church with his especial bless- 
ing. The time of confirmation is often one in 
which the thoughts are knit up again, and the 
resolves made afresh, and the heavenly lie, 
dormant or extinguished, begins anew. To 
very many young persons, that is the first step 
of the great turning, the full process of which 
is the work of their lives. 

Should this opportunity pass by unimproved, 
or altogether neglected, and an ungodly life set 
in, then God mostly makes use of two methods 
whereby to turn the sinner to Him: one, that 
of his afflictive judgments; the other, that of 
power in the means of grace. Many a careless 
worldly man is brought to God by sickness, or by 
bereavement, or by ruin in his prospects in life : 
far more, we trust and believe, are brought 
by the pleadings of the Spirit in God’s word, by 
the voice of his ministers, by the grace which 
accompanies his ordinances. And when life 
has worn on, and the flower of strength has 
been dashed and worn in serving the world and 
self, He whose long-suffering is infinite and 
loving-kindness inexhaustible, not seldom inter- 
feres, and with amazing condescension deigns 
to accept even the wreck of life, and the refuse 
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of its energies. The weary traveller finds the 
cross, to which he has been all his life so near— 
hears His voice, of whom he has so often heard 
in yain ; and is turned, when there are but few 
more steps to make. 

But O, whenever and however it takes place, 
let us never forget that this turning Must BE, 
if we would enter Christ’s Kingdom. Put it 
not off, trifle not with it, be honest in dealing 
with it. From an ever-present self, an absorb- 
ing world, an uncertain eternity, an unknown 
Jesus of Nazareth, a reported work of the Spirit, 
a Father of creation dimly guessed—you must 
pass, however great, however difficult, however 
unwelcome the change, to a mortified self, a 
crucified world, a blessed hope of immortality, 
a known and loved and followed Saviour,—an 
indwelling, renewing, comforting Spirit,—a Fa- 
ther of reconciliation and adoption, from whom 
you look for an everlasting inheritance. This 
we all must do, or we are lost men for ever. 


SERMON VI. 


THE FIRST SUNDAY 1N LENT. 


1856, 


Hes. ii. 18. 


“Tn that He Himself hath suffered being tempted, He is able 
to succour them that are tempted.” 


Durine the last Lent but one, we went step 
by step through the temptation of our Lord, 
and derived from its details those lessons of 
instruction which they seemed then to suggest 
to us. It is not my intention to travel over 
that ‘ground again, but in pursuance of our 
plan this Christian year, of viewing all its 
great events on the human and practical side, 
to treat to-day of the Temptation of our Lord 
in the spirit of the text; as his training for 
our help in temptation. Our enquiry will have 
two sides : first, how it was his training: next, 
how it may serve for our help. 

He was temprep. The facts and process 
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of his trial are familiar to you all, and have been 
again placed before you in the Gospel to-day. 
On that other occasion to which I alluded, 
we entered at length into the possibility and 
the manner of temptation for Him. And to 
those sermons I must necessarily refer you 
now: more especially to the first of them’. 
There I endeavoured to shew, that the action 
of temptation on Him was entirely from with- 
out, the enemy having nothing in Him: that 
the materials in his human nature on which the 
.temptation wrought, were the tendencies and 
desires of that nature in certain lawful direc- 
tions; and the form which the temptations took 
was, the soliciting Him to fulfil those ten- 
dencies and desires by unlawful means. How 
then was such a process of trial his training 
for our help in temptation? Did He not know 
what is in man, before it took place? Can 
it be said, that his experience added to that 
knowledge ? 

The answer to these questions is I conceive 
to be found, by distinguishing carefully be- 
tween divine knowledge and human experience. 
And in order to appreciate this distinction 
we must for a few moments speak of the limit- 
ing conditions of personal being. Press as you 
will the fact of God’s infinitude, you still must 
conceive of Him as a personal being, separate 
from the works of his own hands. God is not 

1 See Quebec Chapel Sermons, vol. i. p. 137. 
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each one of us. His personal being, and: my 
personal being, are two distinct matters—two 
spheres of existence, each bounded by its own 
conditions. That in the case of the divine 
Being, those conditions are the inhabitation 
of eternity, the sourceship of all other being,— 
and in my case, infinite inferiority to and 
dependence on Him, does not in any way alter 
the position which we are laying down. God 
is not one of us, nor all of us. His and my 
personal being are necessarily distinct, and 
insulated from one another, and from every 
thing besides. 

Let us apply this to the mysterious but most 
instructive case before us. The divine Son of 
God, before his incarnation in our flesh, was, 
in his own personal being, separate from the 
sons of men. The counsels of infinite love 
resulted in his becoming the Saviour of the 
world: of that world whereof man was the 
head and lord. It pleased Him, in his amaz- 
ing condescension, to plant Himself in the root 
of our human nature, which had fallen from 
God and from love. We all see and know 
how necessary this was. Man had sinned— 
man must suffer: man had incurred guilt— 
man must furnish expiation: man had been 
defeated—man must toil back, and win a victory 
more glorious than that which he had lost: 
man had been, by his own fault, constituted in 
self, in passion, and lust, and corruption—man 
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must be re-constituted in love and in God: 
by man had come death—by man must come 
also the resurrection of the dead. All this 
we see and know: certain great necessities 
appear evidently in these things to rule the 
conditions of our redemption, and compel our 
assent. But we do not perhaps so often reflect 
on the necessity which there was, that He 
should take upon Him human infirmity and 
trial and suffering, for another reason: a 
reason which I will call a lower one, not that 
it is really of less importance or dignity, but 
that it respects earth, and man, and the lower 
side of the work which He had to do; that it 
sprung not so much from divine as from human 
requirements. And if I have apprehended it 
rightly, it is this. I said that in his pre- 
existent state, He was separate from the sons 
of men, as far as his personal being was con- 
cerned. He knew, He felt, as a Creator, all 
that we suffer. But one link was wanting to 
bind Him to us—in fact a gulf of vast extent 
lay yet between us. He had not undergone 
these things—we had undergone them. No 
cry of suffering had ever arisen from Him: 
from man, every hour since the fall had sent 
up its utterance of woe. This distinction no 
divine knowledge can overstep ; this gulf, no 
tender love of the Creator for his creature 
can ever bridge over. Personal experience is 
the prerogative of personal being, with which 
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none can intermeddle, and which God himself 
infringes not. Ever since the dawn of thought, 
its exercise has been enriching each one of us. 
Its fruits are our own, in a manner in which 
nought else is our own. We live in them: 
we reason upon them: we respond to others 
by means of them. We bring into the. world 
our personal being as it were an untuned 
harp of many strings. About each of those 
wondrous instruments are ever busied God’s 
messengers; the angels of his providence, and 
the ministering spirits of his grace. One after 
another, the tangled and jarring strings are 
brought into place and tone. First one “and 
then another is taught to answer to God's 
harmonies around us. As years pass on, the 
divine Spirit touches them with a wider sweep 
and a firmer hand: till at last the confusion 
is reduced, the work is completed, the capacity 
is filled up, and the instrument is taken into 
the choir of heaven, where not a note jars in 
the expression of everlasting truth. But all 
this is according to each man’s measure. In 
one, there may be a thousand answering notes 3 
in another, but ten; in another, but five. 
But, many or few, these are the real posses- 
sions of a man in life: these his tokens of 
progress: these his own treasures, of which 
neither time nor eternity can rob him. And 
according to these, so is the man. In feeling, 
in sympathy, in power for good, he is as he 
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has grown to be. Ask the poor victim of 
suffermg and pain, where lies the charm in 
that one face, pale, and wan, and with no out- 
ward charm, which above all others he loves 
to see bending over his bed, and ministering 
to him? Others bring gifts: she, it may be, 
can bring none: others speak many words of 
studied kindness, she perhaps speaks but little 
and seldom: others surrender much that they 
may come, make noble efforts to watch by 
him, spend and are spent for him,—while this 
one seems to come as of course, to watch as 
by preference, to move and speak and minister 
liké part of the process of day and night and 
the striking hours; but there is that in the 
calm usual face, the ordinary casual word, the 
tame and gentle help, better, and more pre- 
cious, and more powerful, and more beloved 
than all on earth besides. Yes; because that 
face has known sorrow—that sympathy, flow- 
ing so still, comes from the deep fountains of 
personal suffering; because that one, having 
suffered, knows how to succour them that 
suffer. 

Come with me to yet another scene of human 
sorrow. Who is she, tending with more than 
a mother’s care that sick and wasted child ? 
Why does she sit till day fades into dusk, 
and dusk gathers into darkness, watching that 
blanched cheek, over whose lines pain and 
repose are so fitfully chasing each other? 
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Why does she twine those slender fingers in 
her own, and pour over them her unsparing 
kisses and her life-warm tears? What mighty 
power has knit those two together? Not 
nature, for they are no kindred: not mere 
disinterested love, for she nurses and receives 
her wages: no, neither of these; but a power 
superadded to nature—a force mightier even 
than love. She has watched another before 
this; and that other was HER own. She has 
trembled with her own anxiety, and has her- 
self tasted the cup of anguish, and ached with 
the void of bereavement ; and therefore though 
poor, she is rich in consolation; though paid, 
she is exalted above self-interest ; she is gifted 
with a power which angel never inherited, and 
which the Son of God left heaven to obtain. 
Yes, brethren, this was the power with 
which it was his aim to clothe himself, 
when He became man. About his personal 
being, which He emptied of its glory, and 
grafted into the stock of our manhood, there 
grew up all these results of actual experience, 
different from his divine knowledge; they thus 
grew up around Him and in Him, that He 
might obtain, as our Redeemer, all this power 
of human sympathy, and all this charm of per- 
sonal connexion with the suffering. He can 
be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
not merely because as our God He knows 
them,—and not one pang of the suffering heart 
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is hidden from Him,—but far more, because 
as our Brother, He has himself felt them; has 
been a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief, 

And here we see, how His temptation was his 
training for our help in temptation. Not only 
does He know our frame, and remember that 
we are but dust,—but each trial of our faith 
and constancy finds a vibrating chord in his 
personal being. He has endured it; He, as 
very man, bears in his human memory the 
hour, when He was tempted to step out of the 
path marked by his Father for Him; when 
the tempter would have wrought on the pangs 
of bodily hunger and induced their unlawful 
satisfaction,—on the confidence of relying faith, 
and turned it into presumption,—on his ear- 
nestness in bringing in his kingdom, and turned 
it into earthly and traitorous ambition. All 
this abides ever by Him—not as in our im- 
perfect memories and fickle sympathies, brought 
out merely on occasion of great and unusual 
demand ; but ever present in his mind: ready 
each hour and moment for the need and solace 
of every feeblest one of his tempted and ha- 
rassed flock. Wherever the enemy is busy, 
striving to mislead and to destroy, there the 
Good Shepherd is found, seeking the straying, 
binding up the wounded, carrying the feeble. 
Wherever Satan is at his work, quenching and 
drying up the springs of life, there are the 
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warm sympathies of the Saviour, gushing up 
around the parched and thirsting heart. And 
all this, because He has known in personal 
conflict the realities of temptation; because 
He is the tempted One, and able therefore to 
succour us who are tempted. 

Thus then his temptation was HIS TRAIN- 
ING; and we have now to consider how it 
may be our HELP. The question for us is, 
How may we, dwelling in the midst of tempta- 
tion day by day, make use of our Lord’s temp- 
tation, as an element in his course for our 
redemption, to help us in our conflict? And 
let us ask and answer this enquiry as men in 
earnest ; as men asking a practical question, 
and requiring a practical answer. O may we 
always do this in matters of religion; not fall 
into the very general habit of dealing with 
them in high-sounding words, required of us as 
tests of orthodoxy, yet having no correspond- 
ing facts in our hearts and lives,—but rather 
be content with the humblest and most ordi- 
nary account of things, provided it is the real 
account ;—provided it echoes the actual wants 
of our being, and the actual experiences of our 
lives. 

Well then, let us put our own case. I 
am tempted. I am fighting with evil. I want 
help. The evil is gaining upon me. I shall 
give way, without some succour. Now first of 
all,—what will, what can help me? I want 
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more firmness, more power, more persuasion 
of the things unseen, that they may become 
stronger than the things that are seen, which 
are over-matching them in me; and I search 
within myself, and do not find this power, nor 
this persuasion. My own stock is exhausted. 
Serious thought seems to have lost all vitality 
forme. The charm of former association and 
reflection is dispelled. The new man has lan- 
guished, and the old man is being renewed day 
by day. 

Now I may gain this power which I want 
im various ways; from counsel, or from books, 
or from serious thoughts of a new and more 
powerful kind which had not influenced me 
before. Then I ask again, knowing this,— 
and knowing that my Saviour is not one with 
whom I can deal in the matter as I would 
with an earthly friend,—not one with whom 
I can consult face to face,—how am I to gain 
from Him or by Him this invigorating which I 
want, and which He, from having been himself 
tempted, is able so effectually to bestow ? 
First of all, I may meditate on this fact; nay 
I must meditate on it. “ What thinkest thou 
of Christ?” is the necessary introduction to 
“ What gettest thou from Christ?” Faith is 
the only inlet to grace. I would say then 
to the tempted, first,—Strive to understand 
Christ ; not in the self-sufficient, lower sense 
of the word ‘understand,’ but in its higher 
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and humbler sense,—to take in a living idea 
of the length and depth and breadth and height 
of that marvellous sympathizing humanity which 
Christ bears about him now, as He did then. 
Watch it growing broader and deeper by sor- 
row and suffering and temptation: watch it 
taking into itself, as a great world-wide stream, 
all those lesser drops, those tributary rills, of 
thy sorrows and mine, thy sufferings and mine, 
thy temptations and mine. Nay more; follow 
in the wonderful Gospel record day by day the 
onward course of the Son of God. Bear in 
mind who He was, and whence He came. See 
the calm surface of the ocean of divine love 
and divine wisdom becoming ruffled by the 
disturbing forces of our troubled humanity— 
till at length his whole being is torn into the 
fierce waves of the tempest, and He cries, 
‘“My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death,” and claims the sympathy of those who 
were so unequal to console Him; “Tarry ye 
here and watch with me.” And all this, for 
the very purpose, that He might be touched 
with a feeling of thine infirmities—all this, that 
He might in his present ascended state bear 
every temptation and suffering of every man 
on earth in his heart; not with the infinite 
ever-present knowledge of God, but with the 
personal sympathy of mindful and yearning and 
anticipating man. 

By such thoughts as these, the heart will 
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certainly become larger in its apprehension of 
Christ, and the foundation of the faith will 
become broader and wider. And this is ac- 
cording to the wise and reasonable plan. When 
we find a building giving way, we strengthen 
the foundation; especially if that building has 
to be carried even higher, and to bear more 
weight and stress than it has yet done. 

Here then we have put a practical question, 
and gained a practical answer. Do you find 
Christ not sufficient for your day of tempta- 
tion? It is because your view of Christ wants 
enlarging and deepening. And let me notice 
a deficiency of our times in this matter. We 
do not know—we do not care to know, Christ. 
Our neglected gospels—they are the treasuries 
of spiritual strength, because they reveal Him. 
O if we spent our time and our energies in 
reading, marking, learning, inwardly digest- 
ing, the divine beauty and symmetry and ten- 
derness and mightiness of the character of 
Jesus, as revealed to us in those four records 
of his words and ways; if we did this, rather 
than be solemnly disputing about outlying tri- 
fles,—judging one another about adornments, 
and precedents, and times, and days,—should 
we not be stronger in temptation,—better dis- 
ciples of Him,—more consistent in our testimony 
for His truth? 

Well then, enlarge your idea of Christ, if 
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you would get help from Him in temptation. 
But this is not all. Christ is not a fact—He 
isa Person. God has given us not a charter 
of eternal life emblazoned on the heavens, on 
the dead face of which to look and be assured : 
“this is the record, that God hath given unto 
us eternal life;”—but where? how? in what, 
or by what? “ And this life is 1n His Son.” 
Enlarge your idea of Christ:—but not merely 
to know more about Him; this might and 
this will help you somewhat: in moments of 
ealm reflection, when you are master of your 
thoughts, you may call to mind this larger 
view, and it may bring you accession of power ; 
but “what wilt thou do in the swellings of 
Jordan?” What, when the enemy comes in 
like a flood; when the heart is breaking, the 
resolves prostrated,—the faith undermined, the 
trembling hand ready from very feebleness to 
set its sign to the act of treason? Then, 
such balanced thoughts, such larger views, are, 
merely of themselves, of little avail; then you 
want a FRIEND to flee to; you are fainting in 
the grasp of the strong man armed, and you want 
a stronger than he to intervene and snatch 
you from him; you are scorched with the 
burning heat of persecuting temptation, and 
you need some mighty one’ under whose shadow 
you may be in peace. It comes to this then. 
Study the character and acts of Jesus, but let 
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every particle of this study be with a view to 
know not only more about Him, but more of 
HIMSELF, by personal-communion. 

But again, let us not float off into unreali- 
ties. How can we know Him thus? He is 
absent. That very humanity of which you 
have been telling us, is far away in some 
blessed place where we cannot approach it ; 
how are we to hold communion with it? And 
here is one of the most difficult practical mat- 
ters in the whole of our religion; and one 
which lies at the very foundation of the spi- 
ritual life. Do not let us be afraid to deal 
boldly with it, and state it plainly. How do 
we know that our prayers are more than exer- 
cises of the imagination? When we speak of 
communion with God, how do we know that 
we are dealing with any thing more real than 
any one might imagine who was addressing his 
prayers to a fictitious divinity? I answer, we 
do not know this at all, except by one thing ; 
and that thing is, the acceptation of the Bible 
as true. Remove the historical record of re- 
demption, and we have no reason whatever to 
believe that God hears us in prayer, or that 
we have any Redeemer who sympathizes with 
us: “If Christ be not risen, your faith is vain ; 
ye are yet in your sins.” But replace that 
record, and though the inward practical diffi- 
culty of doing the thing itself is not removed, 
it is as certain as any thing can be, that we 
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are not addressing imaginary deities nor fol- 
lowing cunningly-devised fables, but are com- 
muning with a personal though unseen Saviour, 
who is touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
and able to succour us who are tempted. And 
this is the reason why, before sending the en- 
quirer to Christ personally, I would have him 
know Christ historically. Not that he should 
wait or hold back an instant, in real life, till 
such knowledge is complete, before he flies to 
his Saviour in prayer—but that the one, the 
knowledge of Him as He was in this world 
and is now, is the necessary foundation of all 
communion with Him by faith. As the one 
increases, the other will be intensified; and 
our text will thus receive another illustration, 
in ourselves, as well as in the Lord; that, in 
that He hath himself suffered being tempted, 
because the facts of his temptations and suf- 
ferings are real and undoubted, and the records 
of them lie open to his people, He is able to 
succour them that are tempted; emboldened 
by these facts, and built up on their record, 
they are empowered to fly to Him personally, 
and lean on Him in the confidence of prayer, 
and claim from Him the aid of his Spirit to 
help their infirmities. 

In temptation then, pray;—pour out before 
Him who feels them all, the sorrows, the 
givings-way, the weaknesses, of your hearts; 

realize in your thoughts, which are no matters 
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of imagination, but only the entering into 
God’s facts, His position—his love, his power, 
his eagerness to help you ;—and your own posi- 
tion,—his little ones—his people and the sheep 
of his pasture; your right, by what He has 
done, to claim help; the sure warrants which 
He has given you, by what He has suffered, 
that that help will be given. And O for time, 
and for a tongue to speak on PRAYER; on 
that blessed but abused instrument for laying 
hold on God and making Him our own! This 
we may do, if God will, hereafter—but mean- 
while let us remember, that to-day we have not 
been dealing with all nor with most of the 
resources and resistances of the tempted, but 
with one especial portion of that great sub- 
ject,—our Lord’s training for our help by per- 
sonal experience of temptation,—and our own 
principal means, in this particular matter, and 
with this assertion in our minds, of obtaining 
such special help as is to be gained from the 
consideration of that His personal course, and 
the participation of its results in Him. 


SERMON VIL. 


THE SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 


1856. 


Mart. xi. 28. 


“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 


Last Sunday we spoke of succour for the 
tempted in Christ : to-day let us speak of REsT 
FOR THE WEARY in Him. The words which I 
have read to you are the conclusion of a great 
discourse of his, in which He replied to the 
question, Art Thou He that should come, or do 
we look for another? The enquiry arose from 
the yearning of the mighty spirit of our Lord’s 
Forerunner, then faint and weary. His own ap- 
pointed work of testifying to the Lamb of God, 
had been mysteriously cut short. He lan- 
guished in a prison. The course of Jesus dis- 
appointed his expectations. It brought neither 
deliverance to Israel, nor rescue to himself, It 
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were indeed hard to say, that his faith actually 
wavered. After that marvellous boldness in 
preaching and rebuking, we cannot think of him 
as failing in courage: after the heavenly testi- 
mony of the Spirit descending in bodily shape 
and abiding on Jesus, we cannot imagine that 
the shadow of a real doubt ever crossed his 
mind as to the Person and mission of our Lord. 
His question,—for his own it really was, not, as 
some would have us imagine, that of his disci- 
ples,—was rather one of remonstrance, than of 
doubt: ‘Is all that true which I saw and tes- 
tified, and is no more than this to come of it ? 
If God be with thee and me, why are we thus,— 
I, shut up in Herod’s dungeon: thou, teaching 
and healing in the obscure districts of Galilee !” 
It was an echo of the ancient ery, “ Lord, how 
long ?”—an urging on of Him to his work, to 
whom it was said of old, ‘*‘ Awake, O Lord, why 
sleepest thou? Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel ; 
thou that dwellest between the cherubims, shine 
forth. Before Ephraim and Benjamin and 
Manasseh, stir up thy strength, and come and 
save us.” In other words, it was the cry of a 
human spirit, the greatest of those born of 
woman, but still human and weak, weary and 
heavy laden. And to him, and to all of us, 
Jesus of Nazareth gives his reply. He stands 
on our world, and looks down the ages of time. 
Before Him are the sons of men, a great multi- 
tude, whom none but himself can number: all 
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their sins, their sorrows, their cares, from the 
greatest to the least, He knows, He feels: on 
Himself He bears all their burdens: for every 
age, every country, every class, every indivi- 
dual constitution of man, He offers himself as 
the great and only giver of rest and consolation. 
To you, and to me, and to every sinner in the 
long lifetime of this wide world, He proclaims— 
“‘T am He that should come, and ye need not 
look for another.” In Me your burdens shall 
be lightened—in Me your peculiar hardship 
shall find its peculiar relief: only come unto 
Me, and you shall have rest. 

And to wHom, dear friends, are these words 
addressed? Let us endeavour to enter into and 
realize their universality—to widen our thoughts 
to the full extent of this invitation without ex- 
ception. It is addressed to atu who are weary 
and heavy laden. And who are they? How 
are we to translate these terms into plain 
matter-of-fact for ourselves and for mankind ? 
To what weariness does our Lord specially 
point? What burden is in his view, as He 
speaks the words? Let not any answer be 
given, which is not as wide as his words are 
themselves. It is our temptation ever, to be 
restricting and spiritualizing our Lord’s sayings, 
and thus too often losing their tangible human 
side, and robbing them of that whereby they 
may lay hold of us and draw us to Him. Let 
us maintain then, that ““aLL WHO ARE WEARY 
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AND HEAVY LADEN” means nothing less than 
it says: nothing less, than that every human 
burden, of every kind, shall find its lightener in 
Christ: that for all the wearinesses and oppres- 
sions of men, He is the one and sufficient re- 
medy :—yea, though it may seem, and may have 
been written and said, that they are burdens 
which He came not to relieve. Let us strive, 
dear brethren, in this, as in all things, to keep 
reality :—to speak about burdens which men 
really do feel and faint under, not about imagi- 
nary ones, which might serve ws indeed well 
enough to talk on, but which will leave you as 
they found you, because they touch no chord in 
your hearts. 

Well then—when we think of this invitation, 
we must think of human burdens of every kind. 
Weariness of body and mind,—of soul and 
spirit,—must alike be taken into account. 
There is nothing that we are able to feel, which 
He will not relieve, if we come to Him. And 
He promises this relief to burdens not only of 
every kind, but also of every degree. AL. that 
are weary and heavy laden. How weary, how 
heavily laden, He specifies not. There is no 
point at which his offer may be said first to 
apply to a man: no point where it may be 
presumed to cease to be applicable to him. 
None is too faint, crushed too low, for Him to 
help. 

But where is the reality of this burden, and 
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the pressure of this weariness, found? Are not 
men living and passing on around us contented 
and gay-hearted, without Christ, — knowing 
Him not, loving Him not, caring nothing for 
Him? These surely are not weary: these feel 
no burden. These He invites in vain—for they 
want Him not. But are we so sure of this? I 
know they seem contented: they appear gay- 
hearted: but is this because they have looked 
the future in the face and made provision for it? 
Is it because they are brave men, awake to 
their dangers and armed against their foes? 
Come nearer to them, and judge. Talk with 
them,—not of the world that now is and to- 
morrow shall be no more; but talk with them 
of the world that shall be for ever, and they in 
it : of the harvest whereof this is the seed-time: 
of their own prospects for that final condition : 
speak thus with them, and you will soon detect 
their real state of bondage and weariness. They 
are spending but a false and artificial life after 
all: they are burdened with the thought of 
its real condition, burdened with the fear of 
death, burdened with every event of God’s pro- 
vidence as it occurs. Come within the heart of 
the accomplished man of the world; of one 
who has grown old in its ways, who is accus- 
tomed to its selfishness, and its cunning, and its 
fair-seeming, and its falsehood; and O what 
a weight of dissatisfaction, and self-distrust, and 
guilt, and terror, is there disclosed, the moment 
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such an one attempts to grapple with any of 
God’s great facts of life or of death,—of time 
or of eternity! And if to a life of mere world- 
liness, though that is sin and shame enough for 
any immortal being, he adds habits of positive 
sin,—known trangression of God’s laws and 
man’s laws; how terribly is that burden in- 
creased. Theman dare notlook behind him,— 
for there is his own conscience bitterly accusing 
him—there is that load of guiltiness, for 
which he knows no remedy, no propitiation : 
he dare not look before him,—for there is that 
unsolved problem, as he is pleased to call it, 
from which, in whatever way the solution fall, 
he can anticipate nothing but dismay and 
misery ; he, who has been unfruitful to God’s 
most solemn trust ; who has not indeed buried 
in the earth his lord’s talent, but gone and 
laid it out upon his: lord’s enemies—who by 
Christian education, or by the influences of a 
Christian land, or by the voice of conscience, 
knew his Father’s will, and deliberately led his 
life in opposition to it. O brethren, these, let 
them say what they will, let them act their 
parts ever so ably and deceptively, these are 
among the weary and heavy laden,—the children 
of this world—the gay and the thoughtless and 
they who make a mock at sin. These, while 
they have the profane smile on their lips and 
the jest on their tongue, have the worm gnaw- 
ing at their heart. These, while they boast 
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their freedom and their mastery of themselves, 
are but poor slaves, toiling for the hardest of 
masters, dragging a chain which lengthens and 
strengthens every day they live. 

Now to these men, Jesus of Nazareth repeats 
his invitation in every one of the means of grace, 
every bell that calls to prayer, every dispensa- 
tion of his world-ruling Providence. ‘ Come 
to me, and I will give you rest.” O brethren, 
you are not the careless men you seem. Misery 
is at the root of your being. Dare to acknow- 
ledge this. Throw off your mask. Feel, and 
confess the weight of the burden of worldliness 
and sin. 

Thus far have I dealt with those who might 
be disposed to say, ‘‘I have no burden, | am 
not weary; these words have no voice for me.” 
Then let us advance another step. You feel 
the burden. You have learned at least to see 
that ignorance is not bliss in matters of life 
and death. Your paralysis is so far passing 
away, that you are sensible of the galling of 
the chain that binds you. You do look on 
the past, and see it like a dark wave, moun- 
tain-high, coming on your frail bark to over- 
whelm it. You do look on the future, as 
much as you dare; you see in it matter rather 
for desperation than for hope. Now such a 
state as I am describing is just the most cri- 
tical one in which any man can be placed. It 
is the tremble of a balance, which may incline 
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to life or to death ; the summit of a watershed, 
from which a man’s course may flow to Egypt 
or to Canaan—to the -house of bondage, or to 
the land of liberty and life. Once let this 
state of awakened feeling be brought about in 
aman, once let him see the guilt of the past, 
and the terror of the future, and the tempter 
whispers to him, ‘“‘ Mercy is not for thee; for 
all besides who ever sinned, it may be—but 
thou art the exception—thou the one dark 
spot, on which the Sun of righteousness is never 
toshine.” And then, if the penitent listen to 
such suggestions, the balance turns for death, 
to right itself perhaps never again; the brim- 
ming pool, which has paused, and rippled with 
the breath of the Spirit towards the bright 
light of God’s morning, bursts at once over the 
dark hill-side, and plunges downward into the 
gloom. Such cases have we all seen, and some 
of us have wept over; men brought to their 
senses, and awakened to their burden and their 
peril,—but aroused only to see it and to de- 
spair; plucked from one burning only to kindle 
another and a more terrible; relapsing into 
more remorseless ungodliness and deeper de- 
pravity, than their former course had ever 
known. Against such a turn of the crisis of 
life, O let our text ever be proclaimed in all 
its wideness and fulness. Let it be uttered in 
the ears of every such awakened man, that 
Jesus calls auu that are weary and heavy laden : 
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that there is, and can be, No EXCEPTION: 
that no degree of provocation, or of sin, can 
ever shut out a penitent from Him, who has 
said, ‘‘ Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out.” But then comes the old ob- 
jection: “Are you not thus encouraging sin? 
Are you not openly giving licence to a man to 
sin as much as he will, seeing that Christ will 
never refuse him access and pardon?” And 
to this objector I answer, as St. Paul before me 
answered in Rom. vi., ‘‘ No; God forbid.” We 
encourage no sin, by proclaiming the universal 
call of sinners to Christ. We give no licence, 
by telling sinners that whenever they turn, He 
will receive them. And how so? Why, just 
as in some worldly matters, when we have done 
right on one side and right on the other, and 
adverse interests seem to be clashing, and 
shallow men are for shrinking back from right 
and restoring the balance, we say, ‘ Leave 
things alone and they will find their level; do 
we God’s right, and leave God to govern his 
own world ;”—even so it is here. It is for us 
to proclaim Christ’s fulness, Christ’s freeness, 
Christ’s gracious words of invitation to every 
sinner of every degree; He will right the 
matter. And how does He right it? Why 
thus: that every sin of every man builds up 
in his own heart an additional barrier between 
him and Christ, making it more difficult for 
him to come to Christ;—not for Christ to 
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receive him, but for him to come ;—and thus 
divine justice is itself justified, and thus the 
stone thrown against heaven falls back on him 
that threw it;—thus the consequence of his 
sin descends, in present hardening effect, on 
the sinner. But, come to Christ when he will, 
or when he can,—whether the awakening be 
an easy one, from the lighter slumber of youth’s 
thoughtlessness, or a hard and painful one, 
from the deep and deadly sleep of years,— 
whether the man be a debtor of ten or of ten 
thousand talents,—the Lord’s promise is the 
same: ‘‘Come unto me, aLt that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

I will not pursue the description of the weary 
and heavy laden into still further varieties of 
human anguish. They would be for the most 
part of a simple and direct kind, which any 
one’s own imagination might supply; which 
the unimagined experience of thousands in this 
weeping world might multiply and overpass. 
I wished to deal with a case in which men 
want arousing to their burdens, and when 
aroused, want guarding from a danger which 
constantly and often fatally besets them. 

And I would combine the same special ap- 
plication with the general treatment of the two 
portions of my text which yet remain ;—what 
is meant by ‘“‘Comz unro mE,”—and what is 
meant by “I witt Give you rest.” “Come 
unto me” is obviously to be taken in some 
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sense other than bodily approach. The words, 
even when they were uttered, could not refer 
to that sort of coming. Their reference is far 
too wide—to all that are weary and heavy 
laden; their context is entirely opposed to 
such a sense, speaking as it does of ‘taking 
my yoke upon you”—of “learning of me.” 
It is plainly then a coming in mind and affec- 
tion, —in thought and desire, —in life and 
earnest striving; and thus at once we are in 
possession of that which we seek. ‘‘ Come unto 
Him,” in receiving and apprehending as matter 
of fact, the reality of his person and character. 
Receive this, in all its parts and details, as a 
living, existing, present thing. He is the Lord 
who died for you;—whose blood cleanseth you 
from the guilt and power of sin. Apprehend 
that death as THE Fact of your life. Live in 
the power of it—as dead yourselves, with Him, 
to sin. He is your advocate before God. He 
is now at God’s throne in your flesh ;—loving 
you, feeling every pang of your sorrow, touched 
with every one of your infirmities; the repre- 
sentative of your nature ; its second and righte- 
ous and glorified Head. Live in Him unto 
God; claim through Him the promise of his 
own covenant, the gift of his Holy Spirit, to 
enlighten, console, and guide you. And all 
this in one word, and that his own: “ Take His 
yoke upon you.” It is an easy one: change the 
burden of the world and sin and self, for his 
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far lighter one of living in love and truth; your 
life of darkness and stumbling and difficulty, for 
his life of light, and simplicity, and joyful ad- 
vance in godliness and doing good. And as 
this, in the larger sense, is the gradual process 
of coming ever nearer and nearer to Him, and 
becoming more entirely His, for which our whole 
lives are given us,—so the narrower and more 
proper sense of coming to Him, coming to 
Him for the first time,—coming to Him, as 
contrasted with going from Him, is found in 
that great and blessed change which we have 
hinted at already in speaking of the crisis of 
life; that inclining of the trembling balance 
towards God, in which the soul first goes out 
to Christ as its hope and rescue,—first hears 
within it the invitation of our text, “Seek ye 
my face,” and first answers, “Thy face, Lord, 
will I seek.” It is, to follow the other member 
of our comparison just now, the first trickling 
of the stream from its source towards the light, 
scanty and interrupted it may be, but fed ever- 
more as it goes on with new accessions of 
strength, till it flows amply and tranquilly, 
blessing and blest, on its course of faith and 
hope and love. This is coming to Christ— 
both in its completer, and in its more limited 
sense. It is the second great portion of the 
Spirit’s work: the first being the conviction of 
sin. Whoever thou art, whom the Spirit of 
God has awakened to feel thy burden and to 
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see thy danger, (and all awakening is from 
Him,)—He has done this to LEAD THEE TO 
Curist: unless thou check Him, and quench 
Him, and grieve Him, and tempt Him, by 
evil resolution and desperate thoughts, to de- 
part from thee, this will be his next work in 
thy soul, to shew thee Christ:—Christ thy 
Saviour—Christ thy consoler—the lightener of 
thy burden, and the giver to thee of blessed 
rest. But O take heed, that every step of this 
work be rEAL:—do not take refuge in lofty 
phrases, and words unrepresented in thine 
actual life;—do not come out a finished theo- 
logian, while thou art yet a child in practical 
grace. So long as thou fightest with real 
enemies, in the Spirit’s strength, I care not 
what thou callest them; so long as thou dost 
veritably come to Christ, and get rest from 
Him in his way, I care not if thou knowest 
not the name of, or canst not pronounce rightly, 
one place on the road: I am not afraid that 
any true penitent seeker of the Lord will ever 
miss right doctrine, though he may miss its 
usual expression. 

And then lastly, How will He give rest? 
Rest—that most blessed of blessed gifts—that 
choicest. bestowal of Him, who has all things 
to bestow? That whereof God himself set us 
the example, when He saw his work that it 
was good, and in the Sabbath of creation, gave 
us the first type of Redemption? How shall 
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we gain from Him, the Son of God, that which 
may be to us our real and spiritual Sabbath, 
“rest unto our souls?” How realize that 
noble saying of the ancient Fathers, who 
when pressed by their Jewish adversaries with 
having set aside God’s Sabbatical ordinance, an- 
swered them, “‘ Sin, and worldliness, and remorse 
—these are the real toil and weariness and 
burden of man: from these our Christ has set 
us free: our Sabbath is our Christian life?” 
Here too, let his own words be our guide. 
‘Learn of me, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” Learn of Him: and how did He find 
rest? Was it, by escaping from his burden ? 
When his soul was pressed down within Him 
at Gethsemane, it was not by the cup passing 
from Him, but by being strengthened from 
above, that He endured. When He was led 
fainting through that street in Jerusalem, it 
was not by calling down twelve legions of 
angels to disperse the crowd that scoffed and 
to rescue Him from the cross,—nor, for that 
other was in respect of this unnecessary, did 
He ever utter one word of his power by which 
a pang of his suffering might be diminished, 
or the malice of his enemies quelled: He found 
not his rest thus; but He gave his back to 
the smiters, He bore the cross, and He drank 
the cup of bitter suffering, and thus He en- 
tered into his rest. It was not till He had 
finished his work, and borne his burden, that 
VOL. III. I 
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He passed into his blessed Sabbath of triumph, 
which begun with the morning of the Resurrec- 
tion, and on which no night shall ever close. 
And so will it be with his people likewise, 
coming to Him, taking his yoke upon them, 
and learning of Him. If thou comest to Him, 
thou awakened sinner,—He will not rescue 
and ease and glorify thee in a moment: the 
burden of life, such as He has made it, and 
such as THou hast made it, He will not re- 
move; thy temptations, thy dispositions, thy 
sorrows, thy bereavements, the complications 
of difficulty in which thy sins have involved 
thee,—these will not vanish from thee: but 
learn of Him, and He will teach thee to bear 
all these, and will help thee to bear them ;— 
and thou wilt never be crushed by them while 
His arm is over thee: never degraded by them, 
while thou art suffering with Him. One burden 
indeed, I have promised thee thou shalt lose— 
the burden of bondage to the world and to 
self;—the chain which before bound thee, and 
inhibited thee from all freedom in life. This 
He NEveErR wore: this drops off from all who 
come to Him, and learn of Him. To seek for 
the truth and cleave to the truth,—to be God’s 
freemen in the love of the truth,—to suffer, and 
if need be to die for the truth,—these have in 
all ages been the high privileges of His people, 
and of those alone. This rest we will pro- 
mise thee; rest from the toilsome coupling of 
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double purposes, rest from the liar’s vigi- 
lance, — the wearisome remembering of false- 
hoods which must fit one another. This, if 
thou comest to Him, thou mayest for ever cast 
aside, as a burden dropt off and gone: thou 
mayest tell the truth, and sleep sweeétly,—live 
the truth, and die safely: for nought that 
Time shall discover, nought that Eternity can 
reveal, shall put thee to shame. With this 
burden lightened, thou mayest bear all others ; 
girt about with truth, thou shalt stand in every 
trial. 

Such then, beloved, is the invitation of our 
gracious Redeemer ; such are the loving words 
of tender pity, which He addresses to us 
all; such the blessed promise, with which He 
accompanies them. I have doubtless spoken 
to many a heart that knoweth its own bitter- 
ness; to many a weary and heavy-laden one, 
who wants rest. O may my words—nay rather, 
may His words—have reached the secret inner 
chambers of many such hearts,—may they leave 
there a pleading sound, and fetch thence an 
answer, whose fruit shall be found at the day 
of his coming. 
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THE THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 


1856. 


Mart. xviii. 3. 


“ Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


Tue former part of the solemn declaration in 
this text occupied us a few Sundays since’. 
We then endeavoured to shew the necessity 
and illustrate the nature of the turning or con- 
version here spoken of. To-day we will take 
the latter portion of the condition—that to 
enter into Christ’s heavenly kingdom, it is 
necessary t0 BECOME AS LITTLE CHILDREN. 
There is something exceedingly touching, 
and full of instruction, in the association of 
the words and acts of our blessed Lord with 
little children. If the story of redemption 
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had been invented by man, and the Son of 
God had been described in his incarnate course 
on earth by mere human imagination, we may 
well conceive that this would have been other- 
wise. Every act or word which should seem 
insignificant or trifling, would have been avoided. 
He would have consorted only with mature 
men, and poured out the stores of divine truth 
upon hearers capable of receiving them. The 
mind of the Gospel would have been that of 
the disciples who forbade the children to come 
to Him. We should be without those sym- 
pathizing, those attracting touches, which draw 
all men unto Him. He might indeed have 
told us to search the Scriptures: but we never 
should have been commanded as solemnly to 
fix our eyes on the birds which He feeds, and 
to meditate on the lilies of the field, which He 
has clothed in inimitable beauty. Our religion 
would have been a stern, and forbidding, and 
restrictive code of morals: not the glorious 
Gospel of freedom and love. ‘That all this 
has been otherwise provided, is to my mind a 
weighty confirmation of the divine origin of the 
Gospel. And being so, it is of no slight im- 
portance as demanding our earnest attention. 
Gur Lord Himself passed through the state 
of obedient and sinless childhood. He was 
sore displeased, when his disciples would keep 
the children from Him. He took them up in 
his arms, put his hands on them and blest 
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them. When they shouted Hosanna in the 
temple on his last public entry into Jerusalem, 
He rebuked the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
would have stopped them, by citing the scrip- 
ture where it was written, ‘“‘ Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength.” And on the occasion when the 
text was spoken, He took a child and placed 
it in the midst of them, as a pattern for his 
‘disciples then present, and for those in the 
ages to follow. And, specially to draw down 
their thoughts from their lofty anticipations of 
greatness in his kingdom, and fix them on its 
real character, He told them that unless they 
became like the little child before them, they 
could not even enter that kingdom. Now, 
bearing in mind the former portion of our text 
—the necessity for that decisive change of 
heart and life of which it speaks, and which we 
enforced and illustrated before,—let us follow 
it out in this explanatory and defining state- 
ment—that it is to consist, in its progress, in 
becoming as little children. ? 

And I will first speak of the numiiry 
of the child. It is true indeed, that all the 
favourable and proper qualities of the child’s 
character are mingled with and disturbed 
by those outbreaks of sin which result from 
the corruption of our nature: but still these 
are the interruptions to the character, not 
the character itself. It is true, that pride 
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is frequently (alas how frequently) found in 
the heart and behaviour of a child; but it 
is none the less true, that humility is a child’s 
character: that lowliness, and absence of self- 
esteem, are what we expect from, and usually 
find present in, the little child. With the 
grown person, we feel that we are dealing 
as with one who knows and claims his place: 
there is a kind of conventional level which 
every man’s self-esteem is allowed to reach and 
to sustain him in: a degree of allowed and 
tolerated pride, which we take for granted in 
every man, when we converse with him. All 
are presumed to have acquired a certain amount 
of knowledge, and to stand in a certain degree 
of experience. And for fear of violating this’ 
conventional privilege, we grown men insulate 
‘ourselves very much from one another, and 
there is found between us in common life a 
kind of inert mutual hostility, the natural con- 
sequence of the claims of our personal pride. 
Now one of the great charms of intercourse 
with children is, that this artificial state has 
not yet grown up: we may speak with them 
without danger of wounding this assumed sur- 
face of personal self-esteem: we feel that it 
ought not to be present, and we act as if it 
were not. We expect to find in them a natural 
consciousness of their lowly position: not in- 
deed arising from a comparison which they 
can never make: but springing from the mere 
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simplicity and meekness of the helpless and 
inexperienced. It is well, when we speak of 
humility as a child's character, that we should 
know what we mean: and this I believe we 
do mean, that there is, for the most part, and 
is looked for, from children, a simple and 
touching apprehension of the lowliness of their 
place in life; that if this be not found, the 
fact is regarded as unnatural, and blame ac- 
crues in consequence. Now in humility, the 
candidate for the kingdom of heaven must be 
as the little child. Precisely like the child, 
we can never be; inasmuch as that humility 
which is the result of conviction and effort, 
can never be precisely like that which is art- 
lessly and unconsciously worn. But like the 
child he must be, in that he knows his own 
lowly place, and habitually acts on this know- 
ledge. This lowliness, in his case, has been 
taught him by that Spirit who, revealing to him 
his own sinfulness, has broken down his natural 
pride,—who has caused him, bending under 
the weight of personal guilt, and therefore 
knowing the worth of that blood which cleanses 
him, not only to say, but to feel,—‘ sinners, 
of whom I[ am chief.” And this is indeed a 
requisite for entrance into God’s kingdom, 
Who that has once really had the depths of 
his heart broken up by God’s Spirit, and his 
own unworthiness manifested to him, ean with 
any consistency maintain himself in the fallacy 
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of his former self-esteem? Who can once be- 
come acquainted with his own infirmity of 
purpose for good,—his own proneness to sins 
of temper, sins of word, sins of action,—with- 
out shrinking back from his fair-seeming, and 
shew of outward superiority? Who that is 
keenly sensible of the disgrace his infirmity 
may at any time bring on the doctrine of his 
Saviour, would not be willing to drop back 
into the ranks of the humble and unnamed, 
rather than risk so grievous a fall, and be the 
cause of so fatal a mischief? And therefore, 
beloved, if we would enter God’s kingdom, if 
we would have Christ for our own, and the 
Spirit for our witness, and the promises for 
our inheritance, we must be humble as little 
children; not demanding for ourselves a place 
and a name in God’s Church,—not pushing 
and battling for men’s good opinion: in the 
world, and in the Church, willing to be last, 
if need be;—in the closet, and in our own 
hearts, at all times sitting at the feet of Jesus. 
Thus, though there will never be the freshness 
about our humility, which is found in theirs ; 
—though no skill can ever reach the charm 
of that which it imitates; yet we shall have 
grasped that which is the real characteristic 
both of the child and of the Christian ; lowli- 
ness of heart, the secret of true peace and rest 
unto the soul. 

Next let us consider the trusrine disposi- 
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tion of the child, as necessary for the disciple 
of Christ. Distrust is the offspring of worldly 
experience. It would indeed be in the highest 
degree unnatural, to find it in the disposition 
and behaviour of a young child. We should 
at once suspect those with whom it had been 
conversant, of more than ordinary baseness. 
But as we go on in the world, distrust is a 
necessary lesson. To believe and trust all, 
would be to make ourselves the victims of the 
wicked and unprincipled. And in consequence, 
human commerce and human society are built 
on a system of distrust. Every worldly maxim 
points this way. The whole great struggle of 
life, as it is carried on in our senates and our 
marts, is compounded of disbelieving every 
one and outwitting every one. And the longer 
we live in the world, the more do we become 
convinced respecting worldly men, that profess 
what they will, these are the only two prin- 
ciples,—the one passive, the other active,—the 
one of defence, the other of attack,—which 
really influence their conduct. And it is sad: 
indeed to think, and be convinced, that even 
the Christian man, at his best, must be har- 
dened and habituated, in his intercourse with 
the world, to the passive and defensive one at _ 
least of these. How is it then that we say, 

he must become like a little child in trustful- 
ness? Because, brethren, there are some 
whom he may trust,—entirely, and without 
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exception. Even the child soon learns not to 
trust all. But some there are, to whom its 
whole life is confided. Nothing in the course 
of the phenomena of our nature is more affect- 
ing, than the total unreserve with which a 
child trusts a parent ;—if, that is, the parent 
be worthy of the name. And woe to that 
parent, who has made himself distrusted by his 
child ;—who by false reasons given to save 
trouble, promises lavished to soothe, but never 
performed,—threats uttered to overawe for the 
present, but never enforced,—has sown in his 
child’s heart the first seeds of that bitter har- 
vest for a household to reap. On the other 
hand, happy indeed is that parent who has 
taught his children that on him they may ever 
safely lean for truth: that his promise is as 
sacred, as his warning never to be despised. 
One such parent we know, in the perfection 
of the character, and but one; and it is 
Him, of all others, that the disciple of Christ 
is called on to trust, as a necessary frame 
of mind for entering his kingdom. Our re- 
conciled Father in Christ calls on us to trust 
Him. He has no mind towards us, but that 
of love. He invites with no double pur- 
pose. Guile never lurked beneath his words. 
But the world trusts Him not. He has put 
forth a record as his advance to men,—his 
terms which He is disposed to make with them; 
—and “this is the record,—that God hath 
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given unto us eternal life, and that life is in his 
Son.” This men in general believe not. They 
have no heart to receive it as a proof of love. 
Even when awakened and conscious of guilt, 
the soul does not readily embrace this offer of 
God,—‘ Believe and be saved.” Human pride 
cannot submit to it—the universal habit of dis- 
trust leads men to question the sincerity of 
those who bring the message, the truth of the 
announcement,—or the power of that which it 
proclaims, to accomplish the great end pro- 
fessed. On this latter point I will not now 
enter. We have dealt with it in its various 
aspects, on other occasions. But I will say this, 
that the more we have searched into the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel in offering faith as the one 
condition of human salvation,—the more we 
have applied to such condition the various tests 
of our manifold and wonderful constitution,— 
the more thoroughly adequate have we found it 
to fulfil all it professes ;—to introduce man 
into the divine renewal of his body, soul, and 
spirit, in holiness and in love. This record then 
must be trustingly and unhesitatingly accepted. 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” is the 
language of every heart really turned to God. 
And this is a most important point for the 
newly awakened soul to think on. No sooner 
does God shine on a man with the Sun of his 
righteousness, than the enemy interposes the 
dark cloud of distrust. Remember that it is as 
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much a duty to trust God, as it is to serve Him. 
He will not be disbelieved by thee, if thou wilt 
enter his heavenly kingdom. Let it be to thee 
as a duty, to receive his message of life. His 
blessed Son is thine :—thine to serve and love, 
but thine also to rest on and to be saved by. 
Thou hast entered on a path, at the head of 
which is life. Believe it, and press on. Trust 
thy heavenly Father, in every thing, and for 
every thing. ‘Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
and He shall bring it to pass.” Cast, without 
doubting or shrinking, every burden on Him, 
just as the child unbosoms itself to a loving 
parent. 

Next, we must be TeacHasteE like little chil- 
dren. The child is willing to learn, ready to 
receive, apt to lay up what is heard: in ordi- 
nary cases, not difficult to persuade, open to 
truth and to conviction. So must it be 
with Christ’s disciples. Nothing more prevents 
the advance of the spiritual life, than the de- 
fect of teachableness in persons professing reli- 
gion. With a large class of such persons, when 
we speak of God’s ways and God’s word, we 
find that their opinions are all made up; they 
have learned all that Scripture can teach them. 
Their conclusions are all foregone, and it is 
useless to attempt to inform or to convince 
them. Having the Bible, and reading the 
Bible, they approach it to tell it what to say, 
not to hear what it really does say: to bridge 
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over its depths, not to descend into and search 
them. Let its testimony be never so clear to 
any point,—let this clear testimony be never so 
plainly pointed out to them,—they will drive on 
with the old system, unconvinced, and thoroughly 
shut to conviction: making up as is usually the 
case, in violent declamation and rash assertion, 
what they lack in knowledge and soundness. 
Conceive a character the very opposite of this, 
and it will be that: of the true disciple of Christ. 
Such an one must ever be teachable: not fixed 
in opinion and system so fast and pertinaciously, 
that no conviction can dislodge him,—but ever 
willing to open his ear to truth, from what- 
soever quarter it sound its note: knowing, that 
all truth is God’s:—that every fact, however 
strange,—every sound inference, however unu- 
sual,—is of Him, and is part of his teaching for 
mankind. O how many things will the convert 
find to be learned, in the course of his first ad- 
vances in the Christian life; how many that 
will surprise him,—how many that will re- 
quire the abandonment of things firmly held 
before! And this does not cease with our 
first steps in Christ’s ways: it accompanies us 
through the whole of our course. None knows 
this so well, as the diligent and thorough stu- 
dent of Scripture. None feels as he does, how 
completely we must give ourselves up to the 
teaching of God’s word, as separate from all 
human systems of belief, if we would really be 
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Christ’s disciples: how we lie, so to speak, at 
the mercy of Scripture, compelled, if its testi- 
mony be clear, to differ-from our nearest friends 
and sacrifice their good opinion, rather than 
hold fast ground which it does not assure to us. 
Little or absolutely nothing of all this as is 
known in the so-called religious world, it is a 
first essential of the disciple of Christ, that he 
should be thus teachable: that to his Father’s 
teaching, in creation, in providence, in grace, 
he should be ready to surrender all that he 
believes and feels and desires, and follow, fear- 
lessly, and in self-sacrifice, whithersoever God’s 
voice leads him. 

And these words bring me to the last par- 
ticular of the childlike Christian character 
which I shall notice—that of Lovine oBept- 
ENCE. It is especially the gem and perfection 
of a child’s character, to opzy. Disobedience, 
though common, alas, in the derangement of 
our nature by sin, is in a child unnatural, and 
abhorrent from every idea of its real character. 


And are we children of God? is He our Father? © 


Have we been called out of carelessness and the 
world to put on his Son by faith,—to see our 
own nothingness and _ his all-sufficiency,—to 
learn to trust Him and to be taught by Him? 
Then to opty Him is so obvious a duty, that 
it might be inferred, even if never dwelt upon. 
And as itis obvious, so above all others is it 
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essential and indispensable. He who hears 
God, trusts God, is taught by God,—and obeys 
not God,—is an example of inconsistency diffi- 
cult to conceive: indeed those other qualities 
cannot exist in any genuine form, without this 
their legitimate result and completion. But 
inasmuch as we do continually find persons pro- 
fessing all those others, and totally destitute of 
this,—the warning is not by any means unneeded, 
“ Except ye become obedient as little children, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
It is the life, which it is the main object of all 
our preaching, and of God’s grace, to change, 
and hallow to his service. We hold indeed, 
that the life cannot be right, unless the heart 
be right, for out of the heart are the springs 
of life: but O never for a moment imagine that 
you can be right in heart towards God, disciples 
of Christ, Christian men, without a life con- 
sciously and diligently spent in obeying Him 
and glorifying Him, and growing up towards a 
perfect man in Christ under the sanctification 
of his Spirit. 

In these and in other particulars which 
might be dwelt on, our Lord gives us for our 
direction the little child as a pattern: re- 
cognizing, even in the wreck of our nature, the 
loveliness of that character, which is as yet 
unversed in the duplicity, and uninured to the 
selfishness of this wicked world ; which is yet, in 
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spite of the taint which is spreading and develop- 
ing, humble, trustful, teachable, obedient: a 
morning, though not without clouds, not yet 
entirely overclouded. And if such be the pat- 
tern proposed to us, may not one concluding 
thought cross our breasts,—how sacred a care 
it should be to us, to preserve the model itself 
from being vitiated? May we not lawfully be- 
lieve, from our Lord’s mention, on such an 
occasion, of little children, coupled with the 
other words which He spoke concerning them, 
that they are peculiarly precious in his sight, 
and committed to the Church as a very sacred 
deposit to keep for Him? Look on them as 
they pass by us, too often unheeded and un- 
eared for. That soft and tender form, fresh 
from the hands of God, and clothed by Him with 
such winning grace and beauty, has lain in the 
arms of Jesus, and looked up at his smile, and 
felt his hand on its brow, and breathed in the 
air on which his blessing sounded. 0 let it not 
be crushed by the ruthless destroyer :—let not 
the foul seal of deceit and sin be stamped on 
that fair brow ;—keep those sparkling eyes 
bright with love, and eager with hope, and 
brimming with the tear of sympathy,—but O 
never let them glare with the wild flames of 
unholy passion, nor become the aching channels 
of the sorrow that worketh death. Bring them 
to Him who hath commanded us to suffer them 
to come unto Him: let the faint and inter- 
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rupted light, which their example already re- 
flects, be changed from glory to glory as by the 
Lord the Spirit, till they are changed into his 
perfect image, and, come life, come death, are 
united to Him who loved them. 


SERMON IX. 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
1856. 


Acts xiv. 22. 


“ We must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom 
of God,” 


We spoke some Sundays since of self-denial 
as necessary in coming after Christ. That was 
a condition to be fulfilled within and by our- 
selves, T'o-day we will by God’s help treat of 
another condition; but it is one beyond and 
independent of our own act, not to be under- 
taken, but to be undergone: not something 
which we are bound to do, but something which 
we must expect to find. ‘“ Through much tribula- 
tion we must enter into the kingdom of God.” 
The words formed part of the exhortation 
of St. Paul to the newly founded churches of 
Lystra, and Iconium, and Antioch in Pisidia. 
Through all these places he returned, having 
K 2 
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suffered grievous persecutions in his onward 
journey: and in each of them he confirmed the 
souls of the disciples, and made them aware of 
this condition of the profession to which they 
had bound themselves: that they were not to 
be surprised at persecution and suffering over- 
taking them also; but to accept these as the 
general lot of God’s servants, and the way 
which all must tread, who would enter into his 
kingdom. And in the report of the Apostle’s ex- 
pression of this truth, the change into the first 
person, in which the writer of the narrative 
also partakes, should be noticed. He told 
them not merely that they must be subject to 
this trial: that their circumstances at that time 
were such as to afford the Christian none other 
than a prospect of trouble in his pilgrimage ; 
but that through much tribulation we must 
enter the kingdom: i.e. we, as I take it, in- 
cluding the writer himself, who perhaps heard 
the words, and thus, in fact, all Christians in 
every age: we, who are brought out of death 
unto life by the power of God’s Spirit through 
faith. This being so, we are justified in adopt- 
ing the Apostle’s words as being the general 
description for which in the outset I claimed 
them. Let us meditate on the fact, and draw 
_our inferences accordingly. 

The expression ‘‘rHroucH many _ tribula- 
tions,” as connected with “ entering God’s king- 
dom,” is used in the sense of passing or travel- 
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hing through : as if they lay about our road, and 
we as pilgrims were advancing on in the midst 
of them. And this is at least an encouraging 
similitude with which to begin our considera- 
tions. It sets us forth as independent of, supe- 
rior to, the tribulations: and sets them forth as 
our appointed way, but no more—not placed 
there to have the mastery over us, but to be faced 
and left behind, just as the traveller faces and 
leaves behind the dangers or rough places of 
his road. And the word itself, which we call 
“ tribulation,” does not convey the same class 
of images as that remarkable expression, but is 
rather-a term implying ‘ crushing” or “ fret- 
ting ;’—that outward galling and wounding, 
which narrow and intricate ways, or even long- 
borne burdens, might produce on the person 
of the traveller. It is a word often joined by 
St. Paul to another signifying ‘‘ narrowness of 
space to move in,” and which we properly render 
“anguish,” this latter term representing the 
latin angustig, “narrowness and straitness of 
space.” 

It is then through many of these gallings and 
frettings, these narrow inlets, or these pressing 
burdens, that our way must be made to the 
land. of everlasting rest and peace. Let us 
trace the fact in the rise and progress of the 
spiritual life. First of all, strait is the gate 
itself that leadeth unto life: and’when our Lord 
chose this expression, He intended doubtless to 
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represent not only the fewness of those who 
go in thereat, but the fact that to each man it 
proves narrow and uninviting. Through one 
mental process in the main do men enter into 
the life of the Spirit. And though that life 
issues, as it advances, in the best expansion of 
the whole man, yet this introductory process is 
not itself an expanding, but eminently a con- 
tracting one. For it is a humbling process ; 
pulling down high thoughts of self, drawing 
into narrow compass all our imaginary wide- 
spread influence, forbidding our former exact- 
ings of deference and respect, and extinguish- 
ing the broad halo of glory with which every 
one of us is given to invest his own doings. 
When a man for the first time opens his eyes 
on God’s true state, and his own true state ;— 
when he first sees what God demands of him, 
and what he has to render to God, the sight is 
indeed one which contracts and shrinks up 
whatever he may before have thought of any 
thing that is his own;—it is a tribulation, a 
passing through a strait, too narrow for any of 
those encumbrances which lay about and almost 
constituted his unrenewed and worldly being, 
This lies at the very head of his course, and 
cannot be avoided. Many endeavour to avoid 
it; and no doubt it is easy enough: but in 
doing so, they miss the way to the kingdom of 
God. They stand with the strait gate before 
them, looking up the narrow path. Between 
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it and the broad way that leads to destruction 
are several tracks, not so difficult, not so nar- 
row, better frequented and more inviting; run- 
ning parallel with the road to life, and appa- 
rently ending in it. These are in fact the 
decoys which the enemy has constructed—the 
ways which seem right unto a man, but the end 
thereof is the way of death. And how many 
thousands, who have had their hand on the 
latch of the strait gate, have feared the begin- 
ning of tribulation, and turned aside into one or 
other of these seemingly intermediate paths. 
See them as they flow onward, vast in numbers, 
high in assurance, powerful. to deceive and mis- 
lead. ‘There is the comely and well-built track 
of formalism—spanning thevalleys of humiliation 
with its perfect arches, piercing the toilsome 
steeps with its readier and smoother approaches. 
There, is no tribulation; daily, conscience is 
set to sleep with choicest music; daily, the 
satisfied eyes gaze on the fair pictures of self- 
denial and piety. And along this road what 
multitudes pass onward,—perfect in external 
seeming, blameless in stated duties and ordi- 
nances, yet never having felt the tribulation of 
the people of God;—with no well of water 
within springing up unto everlasting life. Then 
there is the wide and smooth path,—in these 
days, alas, how thickly trodden, of worldly pro- 
fession—of all of those who adopt as much as is 
agreeable to them of the words and deeds of 
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God’s people, and for the rest, go their way 
with the stream. Here again, is none of the 
tribulation through which the kingdom is 
entered. All that is rough and unpleasing in 
religion is avoided and cast aside: any of its 
duties which have the slightest chance of reach- 
ing and stirring the heart, are studiously 
ignored: those considerations of personal peril 
from sin, personal interest in Christ, personal 
experience in the inner life, which must be 
entertained by every one who would be his 
disciple, these are put by as being exciting, or 
sectarian, or peculiar. ~The world’s rule, and 
that alone, reigns supreme. Tribulation enough 
there is indeed in such a course, but not of the 
right sort fer our purpose. Tribulation enough : 
for ever and anon the rough unmannerly pro- 
test of God’s inward witness breaks through the 
fair crust of outward seeming, and in laughter 
the heart is sorrowful. Tribulation enough : 
for God’s word is so powerful and God’s truth 
sO uncompromising, that wherever there is an 
open Bible there can be no sound worldly 
slumber: the life of the decent religious hypo- 
crite of our day is a life of frightful dreams, and 
wavering purposes, and reluctant slavery. And 
tribulation enough to come :—for the hope of 
such an one shall perish. The name of Christ ever 
on the lips—the gilded Scripture adorning his 
table,—and all around, Christ’s work undone,— 
Christ's poor unhelped at home, a household 
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untaught, and kept away from teaching, a life 
without prayer, a Lord’s Day without the Lord’s 
presence, a heart without a spark of real reli- 
gious feeling :—O what can we expect, when 
the intermediate veil that severed the profes- 
sion and the life is removed, and these two, 
discordant and irreconcilable, look one another 
in the face; what, but desperate conflict, 
growing despair, utter misery ? 

Such are some of the ways, by which men 
strive to keep religion and escape tribulation: 
and such are some of the tribulations which 
they earn by so doing. But they are none of 
them the tribulation of God’s people. Let 
us now draw near, and look upon that: its 
nature,—its progress,—its consequences. In 
its nature, it is twofold. We might say, it is 
from within and from without: but inasmuch 
as it is hardly possible to mark this distinction 
with sufficient accuracy in the complication of 
sources whence trouble springs, I prefer dis- 
tinguishing it into essential and incidental: 
that which sooner or later, with less or with 
more intensity, every Christian must feel,— 
and that into which he is liable, in the Pro- 
vidence of his heavenly Father, from varying 
circumstances to be thrown. And of the 
former we may say, that there is a certain 
beaten track of sorrow, which must be tra- 
velled by every son of God. This very title 
presupposes that he has been taught somewhat 
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respecting himself: that the Spirit of the Lord 
has lit up a candle within him, and shewn him 
there that which other men do not see. It 
is perfectly true, that together with this en- 
lightening, the same divine Revealer has opened 
to him the sight of One greater and purer and 
holier than himself, on whom he may lean and 
be safe: that whatever depths of unworthi- 
ness he is shewn in himself, he has received 
in faith that redemption in Christ’s blood 
which is sufficient to bear him over them all: 
but still the sight and the fact remain: he 
is guilty; he isunworthy; he every day grieves 
God’s Holy Spirit; he every day does the 
evil thing he has resolved against, and the 
good which he has determined to do each day 
falls unwrought from his hands. Continually, 
the perfect image of Christ is rising more and 
more distinctly before him; as he advances 
along the narrow way, each glorious lineament, 
each gracious expression, each charm of divine 
meekness and love, is clearing out of the mist 
and brightening in his sight. And this is 
what he ought to be like! As it grows in 
vividness before him, so does his own know- 
ledge of himself grow in extent and distinct- 
ness also; and O how dark and humiliating 
a contrast does he behold day by day: in 
motive, in speech, in temper, in act, how 
utterly alien does he seem, at the best of his 
times, from the pure and calm and spotless 
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pattern on which he gazes. And from this 
springs grief and trouble continually. That a 
man has not done better, has not succeeded 
better, has not done himself more credit,— 
these maysbe troubles to one who knows not 
God and lives in the world; but that a man 
is not better, is not stronger, purer, holier, 
this is a trouble which none know but those 
whose hearts God has touched; and they know 
and feel it day by day. 

Nor does such necessary trouble come from 
self-contemplation only. ‘Rivers of water,” 
said the Psalmist, ‘“‘run down mine eyes, 
because men keep not thy law.” Let the 
Christian, not in name only but in deed, look 
forth upon the world—upon the human society 
in which he lives. Nay he must and does 
thus look forth day by day. Following certain 
high principles, zealous for the honour and 
service of Him whose he is, it is impossible 
but that he should in some measure be a 
censor of the world which lies around him. 
And there, what does he see? Much, I would 
frankly own, to be thankful for: a certain 
secret and gradual, but we hope and trust a 
sure progress, towards things that are lovely 
and of good report; but O is there nothing 
there to trouble him? Is it not as certain, 
that the Gospel of Christ, as it advances in 
influence and its work ripens, has a twofold 
effect on man—on one side to renew him unto 
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good—on the other, to harden him into evil? 
And does not the Christian evermore witness, 
and witness with grief, that induration against 
the love of the truth, which prevails the more, 
the more that truth is known and professed? 
Does it not pain him to the heart, to see evil 
men and deceivers wax worse and worse— 
their profession and practice more unblush- 
ingly at variance, their outspoken arguments 
more subtle in hypocrisy,—their influence, as 
well as the influence of good, daily spreading 
as knowledge spreads and deepening as thought 
is exercised? And then to come to the 
troubles of our own hearts in our own days, 
how awful is the voice of God to us in these 
dread disclosures which Time ever and anon 
reveals to us, of long and systematic courses of 
falsehood and fraud in the midst of our fair- 
seeming Christian land,—each, as it comes, 
hardly believed, till we enter into the shame 
and bitterness of it; each, as it opens before 
ts, leaving on our sorrowing minds a trembling 
suspicion of what remains;—a dread lest our 
whole fabric of mutual trust, and assumption 
of Christian practice, should turn out some 
dark day to have been an illusion to lull the 
simple-minded, while the crafty and unprin- 
cipled turned it to account! O these are some 
of the necessary tribulations of the Christian 
man;—some which arise from himself and 
from others, which if we be really awake to 
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the truth of God and of ourselves, we cannot 
walk onward and miss. 

And these are not all, even of this class of 
troubles. ‘Every one that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus must suffer persecution.” The 
world will not endure tranquilly one who lives 
above the world. “If they have hated Me, 
they will hate you.” The hate will be shewn 
in various ways, according to the temper of 
the men and of the time: but shewn it ever 
will be, if a man’s religion be of the true kind. 
The Christian, in every class of life, must pre- 
pare himself for fightings without, as well as 
for fears within. ‘They may come in some one 
or more great conflicts at certain points of 
divergence of his life from that of others,— 
or they may be spread, in the shape of coldness, 
or scorn, or detraction, over his whole course : 
but come they will and must: he cannot 
always keep friends with all; and some of 
those from whom his Master’s service severs 
him, may be among the dearest and most 
valued of earthly companions. Depend on it, 
through such distress of heart, and wrench- 
ing asunder of earthly ties, in some shape or 
other, lies every one’s path to the kingdom. 

This last-mentioned tribulation seems, from 
its varying aspect, to form our transition to 
those which are incidental: not necessary to 
every son of God, but sent to some in full 
measure, —to some in less degree,—and to 
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others perhaps hardly at all: those providen- 
tial chastenings of our heavenly Father, by the 
very lavishing of which He proves his love, 
and calls us to closer union with Him, through 
Christ, by the Spirit. Of such kind are the 
sicknesses, and dejections, and bereavements 
of the people of God. None of us indeed are 
wholly exempt from these: but they seem 
especially to haunt and discipline those who 
love and follow Christ. Much of this seeming 
may, it is true, be due to a converse circum- 
stance: viz. that the effect of these trials is 
so salutary,—their providential voice so often 
heard by men, that the deeply afflicted are 
not seldom found to be the deeply religious ; 
having, before they were afflicted, gone astray, 
but now having returned to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of their souls. These troubles, my 
beloved, are in fact our very highest privileges. 
To be allowed to enter into the fellowship of 
Christ’s sufferings,—to be permitted not only 
to believe in, but to, put on his Death, and bear 
it about daily,—do we not ever feel this to 
be our truest exaltation in life? Do not we 
Christians testify to this, when we regard 
deep suffering as a sacred thing ;—when we 
look on the infirm, and the bereaved, and the 
aged servants of Christ, as nearer to Him than 
ourselves, who are labouring for Him in active 
life? I know that such a feeling may be, and 
has often been, allowed to run out into morbid 
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extremes; but the feeling itself surely is a 
healthy and a thoroughly Christian one. 

In preparing then for these, and for other 
elements of our “much tribulation,” let us 
come nearer a little, and view the progress of 
such a life of trouble. ‘ Tribulation,” it is 
written, ‘‘worketh patience; and patience, 
experience ; and experience, hope’.” O blessed 
advance! from suffering, to patience; to 
“Father if it be thy will;” to the absence of 
hasty murmurs and intolerance of God’s afflict- 
ing hand:—from patience to experience—or 
rather to ‘“‘approval”—the passing through 
and coming out of the fire tested and fit for 
the Master’s use. This is the result of tribu- 
lation—the subduing, the testing, the ripening 
of the soul. Would you have a counsellor in 
the things of God? Take a Christian who 
has known sorrow; one with the first wild 
leapings of the zealous spirit chastened and 
reduced ; one who has felt God’s hand on him, 
and converses with realities. Would you have 
a comforter and a Christian friend? Consort 
with one who has known sorrow: one who 
has watched with the Lord in Gethsemane, 
and been strengthened himself, as He was 
strengthened. Wouldst thou thyself become 
mature in Christ,—a ripened and ready Chris- 
tian ; — glorifying Him largely, and bearing 
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witness to Him with power? O refuse not, 
pass not by, the cup of tribulation; be like 
Him, as in all other matters, so in learning 
obedience from the things which thou hast suf- 
fered; be thou, as He was, made _ perfect 
through sufferings. 

But this, my beloved, is not all. The exist- 
ence and the progress of tribulation, we have 
seen; its necessity for us as God’s people; 
its blessed uses in our spiritual life. And now 
in the end, let us look onward and upward. 
Let us stand with the beloved Apostle, and 
behold that great multitude whom no man 
can number, from all nations and kindreds and 
people and tongues, who stand ‘before the 
throne of God, clothed with white robes and 
with palms in their hands, singing the new and 
heavenly song of praise. And when our own 
thoughts ask us, who are these? What 
favoured world—what blessed employment, has 
sent these hither in their glory and their joy? 
Then let us answer to ourselves, nay let the 
unerring voice of the Spirit make answer to us,— 
“THESE ARE THEY WHICH CAME OUT OF GREAT 
TRIBULATION! ‘Their robes are white, because 
they have washed them in His blood who died 
for them; because they were first sprinkled 
with that blood by faith, and then baptized in 
that blood by union with Him in suffering : 
and therefore they are before the throne of 
God, and serve Him day and night in his 
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temple; and He that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more: neither shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat: for the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.” Let us then, my 
beloved, even glory in our tribulation; not 
shunning it for the sake of ease, lest we with 
it shun the path of life: suffering in faith and 
patience: not counting it strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try us, as though 
some strange thing happened unto us; but 
rejoicing, inasmuch as we are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings: that when His glory shall 
be revealed, we may be glad also with exceeding 
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“ Jesus stood still, and called them, and said, What will ye 
that I should do unto you 2” 


THE narrative, of which these words form a 
part, tends to illustrate in a remarkable manner 
the NATURE OF TRUE PRAYER: and to shew us 
His mind respecting it, to whom or through whom 
all Christian prayer is made. Our Lord was 
leaving the town of Jericho on his last journey 
to Jerusalem. With Him were his disciples 
in great numbers, and a vast multitude of 
people. There was more of solemnity and 
triumph about this progress, than usually accom- 
panied his humble and retiring footsteps. It 
was to end in that public entry into the holy 
city, in which, for the only time, the proper 
greetings of Israel’s King sounded along the 
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streets of Jerusalem. And this was to be the 
prelude to his passion and death. Already 
the resolve of his enemies was taken, and their 
final sentence pronounced. How full his own 
mind must have been of mingled and conflict- 
ing emotion! How natural and excusable 
would it have been in any of the sons of men 
at such a time (supposing him endowed with 
foreknowledge) to be absorbed with the weighty 
events gathering in their nearness before him, 
and preoccupied against mere present incidents 
and employments. Yet we find nothing of 
this in our Lord. He carries on his teaching 
and his gracious works of beneficence, through 
all the gathering of the coming tempest. And 
now, when He is entering on this his last pro- 
gress, girt with the rejoicing multitude, a voice 
of intfeaty is heard from two blind beggars 
sitting by the wayside: “Thou Son of David, 
have mercy on us!” They are the words of 
faith: the name itself, by which they call Him, 
testifies this. The multitude rebuke them, that 
they should hold their peace. It was not a 
fitting season to intrude on Jesus. ‘ You 
indeed cannot see him; but if you could, you 
wouid know that it is a triumphant and a solemn 
time: multitudes are round him: his face is 
stedfastly set towards Jerusalem, as for some 
unusual purpose; all are wondering at him; 
none venturing to disturb his thoughts, or 
question him of his design. Why should your 
E28 
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discordant and importunate cries break in on 
such a scene, and call him away from that 
which possesses his mind, which all respect, 
and owing to which all are hushed in admira- 
tion of hin?” Thus might they have spoken ; 
but not thus thought He who is touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities. He heard, 
above all the voices around him, that ery, so 
full of faith in his mission, and so eloquent of 
desire for his ready help. He stood still, and 
commanded them to be called. And it is that 
which He said to them on their coming to 
him, to which I wish to draw your attention 
this morning. To Him, and even to those 
around, the nature of their want was plain. 
Even had He never before bestowed the gift 
of sight, their naming him as the Son of 
David would suggest to men’s’ minds those 
ancient prophecies, in which the promised De- 
liverer was to open the eyes of the blind. But 
our Lord will obtain from the men themselves 
a declaration in definite terms of that which 
they desired. ‘‘ What will ye that I should 
do unto you?” And this was asked, I believe, 
for a twofold reason. He will have the sup- 
pliant in prayer aware of the depth and the 
nature of his own need: and He will have the ~ 
same suppliant grasp by faith the power and 
will to grant his prayer, which réside in Him 
to whom he addresses it. ‘What will ye 
that I should do unto you?” Let no mere 
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vague ideas of some help to be sought, no mere 
“unuttered heart’s intent,” though these also 
are heard by Him to whom prayer is made,— 
let not these be its ordinary vehicle :—but let 
the wish be formed, and consciously contem- 
plated, and intelligently uttered: “‘ Ask what 
I shall give thee.” Then again, let no mere 
vague ideas of God’s almightiness, no mere 
commonplace notions of his graciousness, per- 
vade thy mind in the moment of prayer: per- 
fectly true they are; He is able and willing to 
grant thine utmost desires, and thou canst not 
think too largely either of his power or of his 
love: but in His wise arrangements for men 
to seek his face, His power to thee, his power 
which thou shalt gain and put in motion by 
thy prayer, is just that which thou canst grasp 
and apprehend, and ordinarily no more; as He 
is sought, so is He found; according to thy 
faith, so be it done unto thee. To them who 
never seek Him, or seek Him but little, His 
power seems but an idea,—His love only a 
beautiful romance, living in books and the 
pulpit, but unknown in matter of fact, and 
common discourse: but to them that seek Him 
daily, and commune with Him without ceasing 
in the craving language of the asking heart, 
His power is a great stream of strength flowing 
into them, secret but well recognized, calm 
but mighty, supplying their empty places, and 
fortifying all the accesses of sin; and His love 
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is the constant watchful tenderness of a Friend 
who knows the depths of their wants,—a bright 
Face ever bent over them, full of fatherly pity 
and of unfathomable wisdom. And in order 
for this real and definite sense of God's daily 
power and love in answering prayer, as I said, 
prayer must be a real and definite thing also. 
And it is this point to which I wish to bring 
us to-day: to the replying to this enquiry, 
‘‘ What will ye that I should do unto you?” 
Suppose such a question came on us, here 
assembled, in the midst of our prayers. Sup- 
pose the Lord stood beside any of us, while 
we uttered the solemn words which we have 
been uttering, and asked us “ What will ye 
that I should do unto you?) What one thing 
is the chief desire of thy soul?” Is it quite 
certain, that we have sufficiently entered into 
that which we are uttering, to be able to 
answer as promptly and earnestly as_ these 
blind men did? Alas, I fear that such a ques- 
tion would take many of us altogether by sur- 
prise. Our thoughts were far away, while our 
lips were uttering the sounds of supplication. 
We were thinking of wants which we should 
be ashamed for Him to hear (though He did 
indeed witness them): we were on our worldly 
matters — wishing for our own advancement, - 
scheming for our own comfort, brooding over 
our own disappointments or fancied wrongs ; 
we had no spirit of prayer in our hearts, no 
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wish ascending up to Him; we should falter 
and hesitate in our reply, and the gracious 
offer would pass by us. _. 

But others think, “It is not so with me. 
I make a point of attending here with my 
thoughts, and not with my bodily presence 
only.” Well then, let us venture to put the 
question to this second class. If I know what 
is meant by the words just used, “attending 
with the thoughts,” it implies, following with 
the mind the words uttered, and not allowing 
it to wander over other and irrelevant subjects. 
And so far is good, and our undoubted duty, 
while here or elsewhere in prayer. But if this 
be all, I fear our reply to the Lord’s question 
will still be a very insufficient one. Prayer 
is not a mere subject to be thought on; it is 
the language of the spiritual life. We may 
fix our thoughts on any subject we please; 
but we cannot deeply feel on any subject we 
please. We came here not merely to think 
about prayer, but to pray; and he that only 
attends to the subjects prayed for, does not 
penetrate the inner places of the spiritual life, 
nor send up thence a genuine and hearty ery for 
help to his Saviour. 

But some one will perhaps say, ‘‘ We know 
not what to pray for as we ought: how can 
you expect us to be able to give a definite 
account of the matter of our desires in prayer ?” 
To this I would answer, that there is a wide 
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difference between knowing what to pray for 
as we ought, and not knowing what to pray 
for at all: as much difference as between spi- 
ritual perfection, and absolute spiritual dead- 
ness. All Iam demanding for prayer is, that, 
like every action of our inner life, it be a rea- 
sonable service, thoroughly felt and intelligently 
paid. These blind men understood well the 
burden of their prayer; and answered Jesus, 
‘Lord, that our eyes may be opened.” Here 
was no hesitation; no difficulty in expressing 
simply and effectively the substance of their 
desire. And if we ask ourselves why,—the 
reason is plain. They knew their infirmity 
and misery. ‘They were not among the blind 
who say, ‘‘ We see.” Every hour reminded 
them of their dark and helpless state. Every 
act they did, and every thought of acts they 
could not do, made them sigh for deliverance 
from it. Here was the real secret of their 
speedy answer: it had not to be thought of 
and made up, but was there, ready as it were 
to spring forth, defined and complete. And so it 
will be with us, if we have the same conscious- 
ness of our real spiritual wants. The root of 
the mischief is, that this consciousness is too 
often altogether absent. Men come to prayer, 
private or public, straight from the business 
or pleasures of the world, strangers to the 
habit of self-examination. They utter words 
full of abasement, and expressing the deepest 
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spiritual need. Those words are not, and from 
the very nature of the case, cannot be entered 
into. They carry with them no genuine sighs 
of the burdened spirit. Nay on the other hand, 
they absolutely tend to prevent the desires of 
the heart from rising or being felt: they act 
as strong stimulants, deadening by repeated 
application. But am I therefore finding fault 
with the words? Was the Church wrong, when 
she selected these fullest and deepest expres- 
sions of such desires for our congregations to 
use? By no means. Her services must be 
capable of sufficing for every general expres- 
sion of spiritual need: nay, must go further, 
and be suggestive, as well as sufficing. The 
fault is not with the Church or her ser- 
vices, but with ourselves: and is to be found 
where the source of so many of our present 
shortcomings and failures must be sought,— 
in the very general neglect of the fundamental 
realities of the individual Christian life. We 
in this day are too busy among the outworks, 
and not careful enough of the citadel itself. 
In the outward demeanour, we maintain reli- 
gious correctness, but too often the heart and 
life are strangers to the work of the Spirit of 
God. What wonder then, if we are found 
wanting when one of the most decisive tests of 
the inward life is applied,—the question as to 
the sum and expression of its desires towards 
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Let me then come to the positive and prac- 
tical part of our subject. If we would pray 
aright, we must live in the constant habit of 
self-examination. Take any of our confessions 
of sin, and see how absolutely they require that 
a man should be in a state, so to speak, of 
training, in the knowledge of himself. Take 
the most general one of all—that which we 
address to each of the three Persons in the 
blessed Trinity, and acknowledge ourselves to be 
“miserable sinners.” On the prayer for mercy 
I will presently speak; but surely to utter this 
confession at all aright, not only the universal 
fact of our sin by nature, but the pressing 
burden of each man’s known sins of character 
and practice, ought to be upon the mind. 
Take again the more detailed particulars in 
our general confession: ‘‘ We have erred and 
strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep.” Ought 
not the individual heart, in thus speaking, to 
have dwelling on it the heaviness of sorrow for 
actual wanderings from the fold,—actual re- 
jections of the care and love of the good Shep- 
herd? ‘We haverdone the things which we 
ought not to have done, and we have left 
undone the things which we ought to have ~ 
done.” Should there not, when we thus speak, 
be a lively sense of the burden of that conflict 
concerning which even the Apostle cried out, 
“O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” Ought we 
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not, if it were merely for the sake of being 
honest men and faithful worshippers, to give, 
each time we are about to say such things, a 
few moments, at least, to watching the pro- 
gress of this conflict in ourselves ;—that we 
may speak them intelligently, and not be offer- 
ing the sacrifice of fools? And when we add, 
‘‘there is no health in us,”—can we for an in- 
stant suppose that we are meant merely to be 
bearing testimony to an abstract doctrine, 
however fundamental and important? Are not 
such words rather intended for the real and 
anguished confession of the heart which has 
tried itself, and found itself wanting,—which 
has sought for soundness, strength, consistency, 
righteousness,—and sought all these in vain ? 
O brethren, if we would ever pray, we must 
search and try our ways, and know our real 
wants and weaknesses :—we must live a spi- 
ritual life in truth and just dealing with our 
own hearts, as in the sight of God; for other- 
wise our prayers are little better than a pre- 
tence, and the acting of a part which we do 
not feel ;—bearing with them no supplications, 
and in consequence obtaining no answer from 
' God. 

But again,—and this is a co-ordinate, and 
no less important part of our positive con- 
sideration,—we must also, in prayer, know 
Him with whom we have to do. We pray to, 
not a God of the imagination,—not a God 
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whose being and attributes we have reasoned 
out for ourselves ;—but a manifested God. And 
when we cry “ Have mercy on us,” we are not 
expressing any general and vague persuasion 
of humanity, that God is merciful,—but we are 
appealing to a revealed fact, and claiming a 
hundred recorded promises. And unless the 
utterer of the prayer be aware of this fact, and 
appropriate these promises, it is impossible that 
his prayer can be rightly made or effectually 
answered. God’s mercy to sinners comes, and’ 
ean come, only through and by virtue of the 
blood of Christ. In Him alone is He well 
pleased with man, and by his death alone was 
man’s sin taken away. That blood of the Lamb 
that was slain must be sprinkled on the soul 
by the appropriation of a living personal faith, 
and the Sacrifice itself fed on within, by de- 
pendence on and union with that exalted and 
righteous Head of our nature; otherwise mercy 
cannot be intelligently apprehended, nor effec- 
tually prayed for. In the order of the Spirit’s 
work,—next to the conviction of our own sin, 
comes the conviction of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. And both these are necessary for, and 
involved in, the Christian’s prayer. When he 
says, ‘‘ Have mercy on us miserable sinners,” 
he expresses not only the heavy burden of his 
own heart in the description of himself, but 
ythe reliance of his faith on Him that died for 
him, and is now at the right hand of God in 
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his nature, exalted as a Prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentance and forgiveness of sins. If 
then we would pray~aright, we must know 
Christ with a personal and appropriating faith. 
Our own unworthiness, deep and dark as is the 
view of it, is not the only living consciousness 
which we carry to the foot of the throne of 
grace: with it, and sufficing for it, yea and 
reaching far beyond it, we are conscious of 
the mighty and finished work of Christ, and 
of His glorious Person, who is our life before 
God. O beloved, thus understood, how blessed 
a thing is the Christian’s prayer! Self-abased, 
emptied of all trust and reliance of his own, 
taught, not by rote and formula, but by self- 
searching and sad experience, to distrust all 
he has and is,—he does not fly from God, 
does not tremble and quail in his presence; 
but comes boldly before Him, and pleads a 
claim which the God of purity, and holiness, 
and justice, and vengeance, will not refuse from 
the chief of sinners. It is a sight at which 
heaven and earth may wonder,—the sinner 
standing undismayed before his God,—and 
that not from ignorance and insensibility, but 
even because he knows what he himself is and 
what God is; even because he feels in his in- 
_ most heart that God is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and that he is but evil conti- 
nually. And this wonder of heaven and earth, 
this crowning paradox of the Gospel,—one 
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short word will solve;—‘: Christ in him, the 
hope of glory.” The life that he lives in the 
flesh, is not his own: not the corrupt life of 
worldly lusts and trespasses and sins,—but 
the life of faith in the Son of God. So that it 
is not he that lives, but Christ liveth in him; 
and therefore he can stand before God, and 
plead God’s covenant and promises, because 
in Christ he is complete; he has escaped the 
condemnation of the law; he is dead to it, and 
lives in and with Christ. 

And he knows for what he prays. When 
the Lord says, ‘‘ What wilt thou that I should 
do unto thee?” the longing after more of his 
likeness, the yearnings of his heart for holiness 
and love and truth, these will be the eager and 
ready reply :—and no prayer shall be sent up 
from such an one without fetching down the 
gracious answer, ‘‘ According to your faith, so 
be it done unto you.” 

O then, my friends, if we would pray effec- 
tually,—if we would know what we pray for, 
and expect an answer to prayer,—let us ever 
study ourselves, and let us ever study Christ. 
Let us do the first fearlessly, honestly, un- 
sparingly ; with His aid, whose candle alone, 
lighted within, can shew us all that is there: 
—let us do the last faithfully, humbly, joy- 
fully, by the help of that word which re- 
cords his life and death and_ resurrection, 
and of those ancient Scriptures which testify 
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of Him; and above all, by that intimate 
and personal acquaintance with Him which is 
only to be gained by spiritual union,—by living, 
in the power of faith and the perseverance of 
obedience, the life which He lived, and being 
clothed with the Spirit which dwelt upon Him 
in all its freshness. For remember, in reference 
to our prayer for mercy, and to every part 
of our spiritual life, the solemn words of St. 
John: 

“If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and 
He is the propitiation for our sins: and not. 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world. And hereby do we know that we 
know Him, if we keep his commandments. He 
that saith, I know Him, and keepeth not his 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him. But whoso keepeth his word, in him 
verily is the love of God perfected: hereby 
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know we that we are in Him’. 


1] John ii. 1—5. 


SERMON XL. 


THE SUNDAY BEFORE EASTER. 
1856. 


Put. iii. 10, 11. 


**Tuat I MAy KNow Him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the FELLOWSHIP OF HIS SUFFERINGS, being made con- 
formable unto his Death; if by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the dead.” 


Sucu, beloved, was the object, for which St. 
Paul had given up all his worldly advantages, 
and counted them but dross. The knowledge of 
Christ, in all the blessed meaning of those words, 
had become to him the one aim of his ambition. 
He counted not himself to have attained it, but 
was ever pressing forward, forgetting the things 
which were behind, and reaching out unto the 
things which were before. 

Let us in this respect be imitators of him. 
Let us at this season, in which the most impor- 
tant events of redemption come before us, 
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dwell on each of them as presented to us in 
this text,—the fellowship of Christ’s Sufferings, 
—the being conformed to His Death, — the 
power of His Resurrection. 

The first of these will form our subject to- 
day. I will, trusting to God’s holy Spirit to 
guide me in speaking and you in hearing, first 
enquire, what is meant by the fellowship of his 
sufferings: then set such fellowship before you 
as worthy to be the chief aim of the Christian’s 
ambition. 

It is manifest, that there are senses in which 
we can have no community with our Lord in 
his sufferings :—in which they were peculiar, 
and his own. For they were meritorious suffer- 
ings ; whereas we have not and can never have, 
merit in God’s sight. They were voluntary 
sufferings ; whereas all our sufferings are de- 
served, being entailed upon us by sin. 

They were also distinct from ours in degree, 
as well as in kind. Jesus knew all things which 
should come upon Him; He saw the whole cup 
brimming over with woe, and every ingredient 
of every bitter drop to come was known to Him. 
This we are spared. That cup is dealt out to 
us in drops only. We never know whether we 
are not close approaching its end. At the 
moment when its taste is bitterest, the rest of 
our course may be destined, in his Providence, to 
be refreshed with the sweet waters of his com- 
forting Spirit, and spent in the green pas- 
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tures of his love. Then again, in absolute 
magnitude, his sufferings as far surpass ours, 
as He surpassed us. He, standing before: 
God as the second Adam, as the Head and root 
of manhood, bore upon Him the burden of all 
human suffering: the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him: and God caused to meet upon 
Him the iniquities of us all. Who can tell, or 
imagine the crushing weight, resting on that 
one human frame, of all the world’s sorrow and 
suffering? With us, the heart knowethits own 
bitterness. Our sympathies, it is true, and 
thank God for it, are mighty, and stir us 
mightily: but they do not much enlarge our 
domain of suffering,-bounded as it is by our per- 
sonal being and experience: the facts on which 
they are founded, the persons whom they con- 
cern, can be, even in the longest and most 
varied and associated life, but few; and can in 
no case for a moment be brought into compa- 
rison with His, which embraced all,—every fact 
of sorrow, and every son and daughter of suffer- 
ing, at every time from the beginning to the end. 

In capacity also for suffering, He surpassed 
us equally. It is a token of God’s mercy, as 
well as of our infirmity, that we are ever be- 
numbed by pain. The crash which lights on a — 
man and maims him perhaps fatally, leaves him 
feeling for the moment unhurt. And even thus 
is it with great mental suffering also: we know 
not its depth, because of its depth. Beyond a 
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certain point, the anguished eye puts on dark- 
ness, the fevered frame subsides into lethargy. 
Often, in the course and progress of mighty 
calamities, the chief sufferer endures less than 
they who pity him: often, in the dark proces- 
sion which follows the loved and departed, the 
most acute anguish is felt by those who, moving 
at a certain distance, have room for the flowing 
through their memories of the acts and words 
of kindness, the melody of the voice and the 
sweetness of the smile,—not by that one who, 
heading them, and nearest to the dead, has lost 
the light of life, and moves along in blankness 
and half unconsciousness, the memory providen- 
tially treacherous, the feelings mercifully be- 
numbed. But so was it not, with Him whom 
_we love. As He, in the bosom of the Father in 
the ancient days, ‘‘ measured with calm presage 
the infinite descent’*,” so when in the depth of © 
the valley of humiliation, He was ever awake 
with undimmed vision to each particular of his 
vast load of woe: there was no benumbing of 
his spirit by the greatness of suffering: and 
when they offered Him the stupefying potion, 
He put it from him. In that long procession 
of human sorrow, of which the world’s history, 
disguise it as they will, is but the record,—His 
mourning has ever been first and chief and un- 
approachable. Look and see, whether there be 
any sorrow like unto His sorrow. 


1 Christian Year. 
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But how then am I speaking of the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings? If in so many points 
they were peculiarly his own, where are those 
other points, at which we may touch, and find 
community with them? Let us consider one 
more of these distinctions, and it will gently 
guide us into the path of which we are in search. 
Not only in capacity of suffering, but in the 
matter and form and nature of this suffering, 
did He surpass our natural and ordinary stand- 
ing. For what was it, which bowed down .the 
Redeemer like a bruised reed? What was it, 
which forced from Him. that confession, ‘“ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death ?” 
Was it, think you, the mere prospect of shame 
and pain? Can we for a moment imagine that 
any fear of shame, however marked and reyolt- 
ing,—any dread of pain, however terrible to 
flesh and blood, would have thus prostrated Him 
who had undergone the one great humiliation 
of being made in the likeness of sinful flesh,— 
who had been for so many years a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief? Can we for a 
moment suppose, that that courage, which has 
so often borne on the sons of men to torture 
and ignominy, foreseen and chosen, was not pre- 
sent in Him? No, Brethren: had the shame, 
and spitting, and plucking off the hair, been all, 
—had the scourge, and the crown of thorns, and 
the Cross, been all,—our Holy One would never 
have shrunk from them; never fallen in his 
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agony in Gethsemane ; never uttered the great 
and exceeding bitter ery, “*‘ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken. me?” It was none of 
these things, that broke up the depths of the 
soul; none of these things, that shook almost 
to tottering that glorious and primeval re- 
solve; none of these things, that divided 
this way and that his swift thoughts, and 
brought in that “nevertheless not my will, but 
Thine be done.” O no, it was none of these. 
Death had a sting; but it was not pain,—not 
shame,—not the fever, and the thirst, and the 
last loud cry when nature gave way; it was 
something beyond all these,—even sin: and 
sin it was—the putting on of sin,—the entering 
into the guilt and penalty of sin,—the commu- 
nity with and imputation of that which He 
hated with a perfect hatred,—at which and from 
which his whole soul recoiled and shuddered : 
even this it was, which prostrated Him at 
Gethsemane, which agonized Him on the Cross 
itself. ‘In that He died, He died unto sin 
once,” Doubtless in this also He surpassed 
any thing which we can suffer. No human 
thought will ever be able to comprehend in its 
fulness that which the Holy One took on Him, 
when He became a curse for us. But notwith- 
standing the vast and inconceivable difference 
in degree of this his suffering, we seem here to 
have touched at length on a point where we 
may enter into fellowship with it. If He be- 
came sin for us, we are the sinners our- 
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selves. He, who knew no sin, was made sin 
for us: shall we, who do know sin, who 
were born in it, who commit it every day, 
know nothing of the bitterness of spirit which 
that entrance into it brought on Him? Imputed 
guilt crushed Him to the earth, and pierced his 
very soul: shall actual guilt bring to us no 
similar suffering? The head on which these 
sins were laid, was pierced with thorns sharper 
than that outward crown which bound it: shall 
ours, on which they properly and personally 
rest, be afflicted with no compunction on their 
account? Here then we have gained the first 
point of fellowship with his sufferings: grief for 
sin; deep, earnest personal affliction for our 
own guilt and unworthiness. Of this, the 
natural man knows absolutely nothing. Terror 
on account of sin may throw over his soul 
its dark shadow: but this is not fellowship 
with Christ’s sufferings. It is not dread of 
future judgment, not the apprehension of tor- 
ments to come, of which we are speaking: for 
of these He knew nothing: joy was set before 
Him even in the midst of his sharpest suffer- 
ings. There was no terror, no cowardly shrink- 
ing in Him, as we have seen: it was the hate- 
fulness of sin to one who was sinless: the loath- 
someness of guilt to one who was free from 
guilt: the utter alienation of every thought of 
his from that imputed state in which He was 
to be reckoned and to suffer: these, as we said, 
caused the keenest pangs of his passion, and of 
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these the dweller in sin, the lover of sin, the 
practiser of sin, knows nothing atall. Whence 
then does this fellowship with his sufferings 
date, of which we speak? When first the 
Holy Spirit of God commences his work within 
aman, there is a stirring among the thoughts 
and purposes, and something begins to be 
felt which was never felt before. It is very 
possible, that the preliminaries of this state 
may have been terror and apprehension of 
consequences; but they were only prelimina- 
ries: the Spirit of God is not a spirit of terror, 
but ‘a spirit shewing us the things of Christ in 
grace and love. And what are these new 
thoughts and feelings, which thus begin to stir 
in the outset of his work? They are briefly 
characterized by our Lord as “the conviction 
of sin ;” the bringing out in a man for the first 
time, what sin is: not merely as that against 
which the natural conscience testifies, not 
merely as the probable cause of ruin and ever- 
lasting misery,—but as a thing in itself hateful ; 
in which light he never saw it before. And 
this is no wonder. The spiritual life, before 
this, acted not, thought not, felt not. Now, it 
is brought into feeling, thought, and action. 
The inner man begins to move with God’s 
breath, and to become a living soul. It begins 
to heave with the desires, and to go after the 
instincts, of its own proper being. It first 
recognizes the foul worm which has been gnaw- 
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ing at the root of life. It feels the galling of 
the yoke of the usurper, who is forbidding every 
function of its new gained vitality. It yearns 
and it struggles to be free. Sin is no longer 
the element in which the man lives and breathes. 
The new will, and the old will are ever at vari- 
ance—the one detecting, protesting, battling 
onwards: the other rebelling, scheming, in- 
triguing to mislead and to draw backwards. 
And here is the secret of the fellowship 
with Christ’s sufferings: an inward state 
of division and conflict, beginning with the 
first stirrings of the spiritual life, waxing on- 
ward through all its increase, as sin becomes 
more hateful and Jesus more lovely; ever ap- 
proaching, though at infinite distance, the suf- 
ferings of Him its pattern: so that the maturest 
Christian is the most conformed to them,—the 
oldest in His service knows most of fellowship — 
with them. And in the train of this the 
Spirit’s inward and central work, follow all 
those outward particulars, in which the servant 
of the Lord is called on to be like his Master: 
contempt from the world around, the contra- 
diction of sinners, —to say nothing of those 
peculiar and providential dispensations of sorrow 
with which our heavenly Father constantly 
afflicts the children whom He loves: with 
which every son of his must, as matter of 
course, expect to be chastened. 

Dark indeed, some may be disposed to say 
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to me, and disconsolate, is the picture which 
you have drawn: having no beauty that we 
should desire it,—no charm to attract us to it. 
Stay then a few moments longer, while I endea- 
vour to shew you that this fellowship with 
Christ’s sufferings is an acquirement, and a 
state, worthy of your highest, yea of your only 
ambition. First of all, avoid this state, shrink 
from it, go away and think not of it, if you 
will. What will be the consequence? You 
think perhaps, “I shall live a far more comfort- 
able life than those whom he has been de- 
seribing. I shall go on, in happy ignorance of 
what sin is. I shall be troubled with none 
of these new thoughts, this imaginary stirring 
within me, this mystical life of which he spoke.” 
Yes, so you may. You may go on,—and I 
fear are going on, many of you, in ignorance 
of, and escaping, all these things: but one 
thing you know well, and you cannot escape 
it, and you do not escape it, day by day; 
the terror of sin,—the dread of death,—the 
shudder which comes over you when you re- 
member that the dream must have an end; 
and then, you perfectly well know, for con- 
science tells it you, and no power of unbelief 
can contradict her, there will come suffering 
enough; but not fellowship with Christ’s suf- 
ferings :—repentance enough, of a certain kind, 
—that withered and introverted repentance, 
which we call remorse,—the gnawing of the 
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spirit by itself; —but not repentance unto 
life. All this you know—all this you cannot 
fly from. In the whirl of life’s business, in the 
giddy maze of fashion, work as you will, and 
fly where you will, these thoughts follow you 
and persecute you. Then I ask you, even on 
this your ground, is it not worth while to make 
an effort to be rid of your persecutor? Is it 
not worth while to present your wound for 
healing, instead of allowing it to go on towards 
mortification as at present? Enter into the 
fellowship with Christ’s sufferings, and we pro- 
mise you the departure of these terrors. Learn 
to know what sin is, and this very knowledge 
shall relieve you from the bondage of sin. 
Begin to grapple with the strong man armed 
that keepeth thine house within, by the aid of 
that stronger one who shall help thee at last 
to bind him and spoil his goods. It may and 
it will cost thee suffering: I know it, and have 
forewarned thee. But is it not worth any suffer- 
ing, to struggle into light and freedom? Is it 
not worth any present loss, if we may live freely 
and purely and blessedly, and die without terror, 
and fulfil in a higher and perfect state all the 
best ends of our being, in the sinless and ever- 
lasting service of Him from whom that being 
came ? 

So far in argument with the man of the 
world, and on his ground: but when we speak 
with the Christian on this matter,—O shame 
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that te should need persuading, that the fel- 
lowship of his Redeemer’s sufferings is the one 
proposed object of his highest ambition! Why, ° 
why are we Christians put here in God’s world? 
Is it, that we may do and be any of those 
things by which we are known outwardly in 
the world? That we may push upwards in 
the great jostle of life—that we may, when 
grey hairs begin to be sprinkled upon us, be 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day? O, we know better than 
this: we are sent here in different places, and 
with different outsides, and different degrees 
of worldly comfort and honour: but we were 
all sent here for one purpose, and for one pur- 
pose only: that we might follow and be like 
Christ : our highest attainment is to be found 
not in worldly eminence, nor in fleshly luxury, 
—not in power of intellect, nor in extent of 
knowledge,—but in that degree, be other things 
as they may, in which we have put on Christ, 
have been clothed with his Spirit, exhibited 
his example, glorified his name. And in order 
to all this, the fellowship with his sufferings, 
of which we have been speaking, is an indis- 
pensable requisite. O that there were in us 
more of the spirit of those, who “ rejoiced that 
they were counted worthy to suffer for his 
name’?:” more of the confidence, and of the 
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“If we suffer with Him, we shall also reign 
with Him*;” or of that other, who told us “ not 
to count it a strange thing concerning the fiery 
trial which is to try us: but to rejoice inas- 
much as we are partakers of Christ’s suf- 
ferings *.” 

Remember, that even He, the Captain of our 
salvation, was “made perfect through suffer- 
ings*.” All that we shall read of, and hear of 
during the ensuing week, was necessary for 
Him to go through, in order to be that which 
He is, “the Author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey Him.” And if for Him, in 
his work of lowly and spotless love,—O how 
much more for us, in our conflict with frailty 
and corruption and sin ! 

Enter then, beloved, boldly into the fire of 
affliction ;—shrink not, but be eager for this 
the truest and most glorious martyrdom. For 
you shall not walk in the furnace alone; He 
will be with you, whose form is that of the 
Son of God; and when you come forth ap- 
_ proved, nought shall have yielded to the flames, 
save the bands that bound you,—the lusts of 
the flesh, and the fetters of sin, and the evil 
habits of the world, from which fellowship with 
his sufferings shall have freed you for ever. 


3 2 Tim. ii. 12. * 7 Pet. iv,.12, 13, 5 Heb. ii. 10. 


SH RMON. XLT. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 
1856. 


Part, iii. 10, 11. 


“That I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings, BEING MADE CONFORM- 
ABLE UNTO HTS DEATH; if by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the dead.” 


WE spoke on Sunday of the fellowship of our 
Lord’s sufferings. We saw in what particulars 
those sufferings were peculiarly his own, and in 
what points they were approachable by us, so 
that we might share them with Him. And we 
found the main track of this latter consideration 
to lie in this; that His keenest sufferings were 
due, not to terror nor to physical pain, but to 
his having entered into the imputed guilt and 
actual penalty of sin. And here we seemed to 
approach common ground. The sin, which lay 
heavy on his soul, is owr sin: the imputed guilt 
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from which He shrunk in the garden, is our 
actual guilt: the being forsaken of God, which 
forced from Him his cry on the cross, was the 
consequence of our forsaking God, and wan- 
dering every one to his own way. We found 
then that conviction of sin, contrition for guilt, 
a broken heart for our own unworthiness, was 
the inlet into the fellowship of which we were 
in search. We did not, on that occasion, go 
much further than this. The fellowship with his 
sufferings seemed so great and mysterious a 
thing, that we were principally anxious, in the 
prospect of this week’s contemplation of them, 
to ascertain how such community was brought 
about: to lay down its preliminaries, as con- 
sisting in the sense of sin abiding in and afflict- 
ing the Christian in his daily spiritual course. 
But to-day, a further expansion of the same 
subject is brought before us: ‘being made 
CONFORMABLE TO HIS DEATH.” First let us 
consider shortly the words themselves. The 
participle, ‘being made conformable,” is not 
here a past participle, as when we use “ being 
made,” for “* having been made,” but it is a pre- 
sent participle. And this is an important fact : 
—it implies that the process of being made con- 
formable is going on, and will continue to go 
on, through life. The conformation, be it what 
it may, is not an act of a moment,—not an act 
like justification, simultaneous with the exercise 
of true faith on the Son of God; but it is a 
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gradual and a life-long process: so that the 
Apostle, at this late period in his career, when 
he was a prisoner at Rome, and looking to de- 
part and be with Christ, speaks of it as yet being 
carried on, and as being the object of his fu- 
ture desires. Next, as to the meaning of the 
word itself. ‘Being made conformable” does 
not exactly carry its own explanation with it. 
“* Being conformed” would perhaps be simpler 
and better. At all events, let us keep the word 
* conformed,” as, by its composition, exactly 
representing that which is intended. It is, 
being cast in the same form; being brought 
into such a community and likeness, that one 
sketch, one outline, one shape, will represent 
both. 

Well then, we are now prepared to enter on 
our subject. This shaping in the form of 
Christ’s death, is one of the Christian’s earnest 
endeavours and most cherished objects in life. 
No advantage of birth, no distinction of rank, 
no triumph of intellect, no extending and per- 
vading empire of his will,—nothing in short 
that tempts ordinary men of the world, can 
attract him in comparison of this. Now at the 
outset, my brother or sister, who hast come 
here this solemn day to commemorate the death 
of Christ,—art thou a Christian? Yes, born, 
called, reckoned a Christian: but arr thou a 
Christian? “How am I to know? give me 
a test to try myself by.” Well, behold one 
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here. Art thou aiming in life at this conform- 
ity to the death of Christ? We will not yet 
enter into details; but I put the broad question 
—and O may God’s searching Spirit drive it 
home into the inmost chamber of thine heart, 
that it may there meet thine unveiled and un- 
masked self,—Hast thou any such object in thy 
life ?— You have heard of Christ crucified ; you 
have beheld to-day that wondrous scene enacted 
before you: that Death ;—that Cross. Is it 
a mere tale of suffering? a mere scene of woe? 
amere proof of love? Or hast thou that Death 
before thee in another and a livelier and a 
closer sense,—as thy pattern,—that to which 
thy daily prayer is, to be conformed,—that to 
which every stroke of the battle of life, every 
pang of the spiritual conflict, every prayer, 
every scripture, every sermon, brings thee 
closer? Then let us proceed. ‘‘ Conformed to 
his Death.” Well, I trust some of us are striv- 
ing for this likeness daily :—but how conformed ? 
What is the shape, that we must be like? 

What the outline, to which our lives are to 
approximate? Itis plain to you, that we might 
again travel over the ground of last Sunday 
with regard to His sufferings, and shew you that 
there are senses in which that Death cannot be 
ours: its meritorious, its sacrificial character, 
these were his, and his alone. But I must to- 
day leave it to yourselves to supply these ex- 
ceptions. I cannot dwell on them now. . The 
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positive part of our subject is so vast and im- 
portant, that it will take all our time, and more 
than all our power, to set forth. I want to-day 
to persuade some soul here to this conformity : 
I want to begin by God’s help a work in some 
one among you, who may at that day stand, as 
my crown and my joy, awakened in His perfect 
likeness. 

Well then beloved, we must take the old 
ground of Sunday as to this positive part of our 
subject: his Death was “a death unto sIN. 
In that He died, He died unto sin.” And we 
may say at once, that all conformity to his 
death must be conformity begun, continued, 
and completed, by death unto sin. Now we 
spoke on Sunday of suffering on account of 
sin. But that is a very different thing from 
DEATH unto sin. Suffering and death—how 
totally distinct; how separated always from 
one another! Have you ever watched by the 
bed of agony ; supported the suffering form on 
your arms ; eased the position of pain, till no 
new positions could be devised; borne the day 
long, and the night long, with the tossing and 
the unrest—the sensitive eye and ear and touch, 
and the prolonged querulousness of wearying 
anguish? And then have you continued 
watching, till that solemn hour when the agony 
ceased, and the face that rested on your arm 
lost meaning, and the eye became glazed, and 
the features wonderfully calm, and you laid 
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down your burden in peace and hope, and de- 
parted? O then you have known the difference 
between suffering, and death :—between the 
one condition,—sensitive, agonized, wakeful,— 
and the other,—unnoting, immoveable, closed 
to sense and to pain. Now distinct as these 
states are, they may and do coexist in the 
Christian’s spiritual life. Fellowship with 
Christ’s sufferings,—this is the restless, endless 
conflict of the believer’s course, ever raging, 
ever distracting, ever wearing and wearying 
him: conformity to Christ’s death,—this is the 
deep calm of indifference to sin, and to the solici- 
tations of Satan, and to the allurements of the 
world, which is ever setting in together with, 
and over against, the conflict. It is true that 
these two are in somewhat different portions of 
his being, or the paradox would be an absolute 
contradiction. The conflict with sin is carried 
on at the surface, and also very much beneath 
the surface—even in the region where the two 
wills, the old and the new, are ever struggling 
and wrestling for the mastery; and sometimes 
its more terrible paroxysms seem to penetrate, 
and shake, and threaten to carry away the 
whole man, and its din almost prevents the 
whispers of the Spirit from being heard: but 
there is an inner depth, in which the peace 
which passeth understanding has its hold and 
reign :—and there, in that centre of his being, 
is this death to sin going on:—this moulding 
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into the likeness of Christ’s death, as regards 
sin. There, in his deepest resolves, and his 
inner thoughts and motives, every Christian is 
being conformed to the death of his Lord. As 
He died to sin,—passed out by his death from 
the penalty of sin, from the imputation of sin, 
from all community with the sin which He 
had taken upon Him, so that after that death 
He had no more to do with sin—it was separate 
in all its consequences from Him as it ever had 
been in all its acts—and through and in Him 
it was taken away, put out of sight, crucified 
and nullified ;—so, each in his degree, the bre- 
thren who are being made like Him are becom- 
ing dead unto sin; losing part and interest in 
it; gazing on it no longer as on a living and 
alluring form, but as on a cold and nerveless 
statue: weaned from its existing power, alien- 
ated from its motives and objects: the distance 
ever widening between it and them:—the breach 
ever more and more irreconcileable. ‘This dead- 
ness to sin is the first and most essential ele- 
ment of conformity to the death of Christ. 
Indeed if carried out into its details, and speci- 
fied in its various departments of results on the 
Christian, it may be said to comprehend the 
whole of that conformity. 

In order to do this at all instructively, we 
must now enter somewhat into the method by 
which it is brought about. And here let me 
guard you against supposing that I am speaking 
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to you of any mere strong action of the will,— 
any acquired philosophical indifference to sin 
and temptation. In the Christian’s life, we 
know of no such moral prodigies as these: out 
of the Christian’s life, we mistrust and disbe- 
lieve them. Sin is too strong for any resolve 
of the human will: depravity is too deeply 
seated in my nature and in yours, for any such 
effort to render us inaccessible to its entice- 
ments. No; in our Christian life, Curist is 
first and midst and last: and no mere moral 
strength or determination can be put beside 
Him, or reckoned on as accessory to Him in 
his great work. “ This (and no other) is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” This deadness of which I have spoken, 
this being conformed to Christ’s death, is 
brought in, is carried on, is completed, by faith. 
When I first see Christ linked to me by the 
bonds of God’s everlasting covenant, then faith 
begins its work within me ;—then, and not till 
then, the first utter dislike to sin, as sin, is bred 
in my heart; the first loathing of the new 
creature, as even the new-born child can shew 
loathing of and aversion from that which is 
alien to its being. So that of faith comes this 
dying to sin; but of faith in what? Let us 
be precise in laying this down, for it is of im- 
mense consequence. To trace the onward pro- 
gress of this conformity, from its first yearnings 
in the newly turned convert, to its accomplish- 
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ment when we wake up in His perfect likeness, 
must be very instructive to us, who are being 
kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation. And the answer to our question is, 
of faith in Christ’s Deatu; in the shedding of 
his blood on the cross for sin and on account of 
sin,—for my sin and on account of my sin: 
faith in the atoning Sacrifice of Christ—its ne- 
cessity and its efficacy. Then alone does sin 
appear to me in its proper hatefulness, when I 
see that this it was which helped to bind Him 
and nail Him there: when I can enter into my 
Redeemer’s great woe, and understand what it 
was that caused it. Then, seeing that He bore 
the penalty of that sin on purpose to deliver me 
from its guilt and power,—seeing that nothing 
less than the precious blood of Christ could 
accomplish this, and that that blood pip accom- 
plish it,—I become knit unto Him and weaned 
from sin,—crucified with Him unto sin; so 
that, though the motions towards it are yet 
felt in my body, and give me constant pain, and 
occasion me a life-long conflict,—yet in my 
heart I have no disposition in its favour; the _ 
attraction which rules my being is towards 
Him, not towards it. So that it is not by any 
stoical power of the will that sin is overcome in 
the Christian; but by faith in Christ’s death, 
conformity to that death, increase in likeness to 
Him whom not having seen he loves, and propor- 
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tionate increase in unlikeness to sin, which see- 
ing day by day he hates ever with more per- 
fect hatred. 

But let us follow out this conformity to His 
death into some of its attendant circumstances. 
We have seen it in its total severance from sin 
and sinners. But where were they meantime ? 
Did they rest quiet? Did they allow this ever- 
lasting protest against the pollution of sin, 
against the selfishness of sin, against the hate- 
fulness of sin before God, to be lifted up in 
peace? Ah no: there they were beneath his 
cross, scoffing at Him and aggravating his 
death-pangs. Satan rested not, but was more 
than ever busy round the Lord at that dark 
hour. It was the time of his power—the strong 
exercise of his utmost malice. And so will it 
be with us, beloved, if we are going through this 
process of conformity to that death of the Lord. 
Sin and the devil will not let us alone in its 
various stages. The nearer we approach in 
hkeness to Him, the more will his enemies treat 
us as they treated Him. “As they treated 
Him?” you may say.—Yes, although the man- 
ner and the time and the course of trial and 
persecution be different. No longer by the 
scourge, and the crown of thorns, and the cross, 
—but by mockery and scorn, by coldness and 
alienation, which in our present state of ripened 
social order are weapons as powerful as any 
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outward persecution was then,—will sinners 
and the world testify their dislike to us, if we 
be His in reality and not only in name. 

Again, that death of his was a death to all 
mere human ambition. Whatever projects his 
followers may have formed for Him of glory and 
dominion on earth, were at once defeated and 
dissipated by it. ‘ We trusted it had been He 
who should have redeemed Israel.” Wouldst 
thou be conformed to that death? Just so 
it must be with thee. Thy fondly cherished 
hopes of earthly distinction must be laid down 
at the foot of His cross: thou must be content, 
as far as they are concerned, to be stripped and 
nailed to the cross of shame, and made a spec- 
tacle to men. ‘‘ We once conceived well of 
him, but he is become one of those saints, and 
our expectations are disappointed.” In con- 
formity to that death, read the death-blow to 
all other ambition. ‘ This was the very mind of 
the Apostle in our text. It. was at the sacrifice 
of all other things, that he was contented to 
lay out his energies for the attainment of this 
end. 

And once more,—and as comprehended in 
this list of things resigned for Christ,—all self- 
righteousness is sacrificed and nailed to his cross 
in those who are made in the likeness of his 
death. His was the only meritorious death : and 
by conformity to it, we do not bring with us, but 
we enter into, this its incommunicable property. 
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The only merit which faith allows me, is that 
which I find complete and sufficient for me in 
the dying and sacrificed Jesus. Mine own, as’ 
it was imagined and valued and cherished 
before, is cast away, at once, utterly, and for 
ever. If I am being conformed to his death, 
I am nothing ;—nothing, as ground of hope: 
nothing as cause of fear. All my unworthiness, 
far too great to allow me ever to stand before 
God, is laid upon Him, and so is no reason why 
I should fear the standing before God: in fact, 
I have gone into Christ, and am complete in 
Him, and so need nothing of my own for 
Christ’s work and my share in it ;—but for 
loving Him, serving Him, glorifying Him,—all 
I have and am,—my energies, my affections, 
my life and all its powers. 

Nor should we entirely dismiss such a theme 
without one look onwards. “If we be dead 
with Christ, we shall also live with Him.” 
This, it is true, is no part, strictly speaking, of 
our Good Friday subject, but belongs to that 
glorious day of triumph which is at hand, 
and to that other portion of our text, which 
speaks of the power of his resurrection. Still, 
it should never be put out of view. The 
Christian should never end with Calvary, nor 
with the mortification of the body, nor with 
deadness to sin; but ever carry his thoughts 
onward to that blessed consummation, to which 
these are the entrance and necessary conditions. 
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Well then, beloved, let us be of this mind,— 
that we will count all things but dross that we 
may be conformed to Christ’s death. Ye who 
are alive to the world, pursuing its objects, 
valuing its pleasures, seeking ‘its good opinion 
above all things,—look on that Cross lifted 
before you to-day, and behold a worthier aim 
for your energies. Contemplate that shamed, 
that soiled, that wasted form, which hangs there. 
You are not accustomed perhaps to such sights 
in the world—it may seem too coarse for the 
delicate eye of refinement, too exciting for the 
comely mediocrity of feeling of the world’s good 
breeding. For once never mind all this. Break 
bounds as regards the world, and stand and 
gaze there. Feed thine eyes with that sight, 
ease thy burdened spirit with that sorrow, even 
till that despised form is to thee the most pre- 
cious thing in the world; even till that loath- 
some sight is the very delight of thine eyes; 
even till to become like that crucified one is the 
chief yearning of thine heart, the chief prayer 
of thy spirit, the chief prize for all thine ener- 
gies to strive for. 

And ye, beloved brethren in Christ, who are 
thus being conformed to Christ’s death, to whom 
Calvary is very dear, and his cross your glory 
and joy, O let every fresh occasion like this 
kindle anew your desires to be planted in the 
likeness of his death—not only by the profession 
of your baptism, in which you stand as mem- 
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bers of his visible Church, but by that inward 
reality of moulding by the sanctifying influence 
of his Spirit, by which is assured your place in 
the Church of the first-born, and your right by 
his blood to stand among the elect of God. 

Be this day a new stage in our progress. As 
we are about to meet to feed on Him by faith, 
so may we, by spiritual assimilation of that 
heavenly food, be strengthened to advance in 
likeness to Him, and refreshed in our weary 
pilgrimage by that blood of sprinkling which 
cleanseth from the guilt and dread of sin. 
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“ That I may know Him, and the power OF HIS RESURREC- 
TI0oN, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 
conformable unto his death; if by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.” 


“THe POWER OF HIS RESURRECTION.” These, 
beloved, are the words which will employ our 
attention to-day. Of the other things here 
joined with them, the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, and conformity to his death, we have 
already spoken. Now you will observe that 
the Apostle manifestly sets this, the power of 
his Resurrection, in the highest place. It is 
not put first as being the introductory step 
leading onward to those others: but it is put 
first as being the inclusive whole, and they 
follow as the component parts:—as if he had 
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said, “That I may know the power of his . 
Resurrection,—and, in order to that, the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings, being made conform- 
able to his death.” That this is so, is manifest, 
by the Apostle returning again, after having 
mentioned those others, to this, as the final 
and resulting object of them: “ If by any means 
I might attain unto the resurrection from the 
dead.” Now these last words are also im- 
portant, as indicating very plainly wherein he 
places the power of Christ’s resurrection: viz. 
in bringing him to the participation of it in a 
similar resurrection. 

And this alone, if diligently and faithfully 
followed, will, I believe, prove sufficient to 
guide us through the consideration of our sub- 
ject. The power of Christ’s resurrection is 
shewn in the resurrection of his people. We 
shall find that this proposition has many sides 
and views in which it may be taken. May God 
open our eyes to see them, and enable me to 
lay them out profitably before you. 

First of all then, what is the event itself, 
the resurrection of Jesus, of which this day 
especially, and every Lord’s day in the year, 
are the joyful commemorations? Of wom is 
it the resurrection? Lazarus was raised from 
the dead by Christ: wherein did Christ’s own 
resurrection differ from that of him whom he 
loved? In two most important particulars. 
Lazarus underwent no change, from suffering, 
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death-doomed flesh and blood, to a body of 
the resurrection. As he entered the tomb, so 
he came forth from it: Then, which is closely 
dependent on this,—Lazarus died again. His 
was in some sense @ resurrection: but it was 
no part of the resurrection, of which the Lord 
is the example and first-fruits. For ‘“ Christ 
being raised from the dead, dieth no more.” 
He brought up His body out of the grave 
_ changed and glorious, with no more infirmity, 
no more blight of sin, upon it. 

So far the distinction is important: but so 
far is a very little way. Suppose Lazarus, 
suppose any of the sons of men, had been 
veritably the first-fruits of them that slept,— 
had passed out through the grave and gate of 
death to the glorious and completed resurrec- 
tion. Doubtless one thing would have been 
thereby manifested,—that the way for man 
was open, and had been opened: but to shew 
that, is not now my view in putting the case. 
Suppose that by some means, the action of 
which was peculiarly exerted on himself, such 
an one could have entered into incorruptibility, 
—as indeed Enoch and Elijah have entered 
into it, without death,—let us again ask our- 
selves the difference between such a resurrec- 
tion and that of our Lord. Such a resurrection, 
be it ever so complete and faultless, could 
extend only to the man himself in its effects. 
The expression, ‘the power of his resurrec- 
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tion,” would in this case have no proper mean- 
ing for youand me. It might be powerful as 
an example, powerful as an encouragement ; 
but power of its own it would have absolutely 
none, not extending beyond that one example 
of individual glorification. Well then, how is 
our Lord’s resurrection distinguished from such 
a supposed case? How does it get power 
which may pass on to another besides the 
person immediately concerned? An indifferent 
person reads the history. He hears of one 
Jesus of Nazareth, who died and rose again. 
He sees reason to believe this, and he does 
believe it, as an event in history. But what 
has this to do with him? How can the mere 
fact of a man having arisen from the dead 
about the year of the world 4030, affect his 
prospects? By way of precedent, as we hinted, 
it may affect them. What man has done, 
man may do again: and such a fact would 
testify, that somehow, and by some one, death 
had been overcome, and the way of life opened. 
But now, and sy whom? If he urges this 
enquiry, he finds that this same Jesus of 
Nazareth claims to be the person by whom, 
and his resurrection the method by which, this 
glorious consummation was effected. And 
then on further examining this claim, he sees, 
that this man certainly was no ordinary man: 
that he, being man, made himself God; gave 
himself out as God; one with the Father, and 
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possessing power in virtue of that union which 
no other man ever possessed. He finds that 
somehow or other this Jesus claimed, and is 
believed, to have suffered on the cross the 
penalty of the world’s sin. All this is very 
strange, and points to a person whose stand- 
ing and attributes have in them something 
peculiar and unprecedented. 

Then let this enquirer go on further. Let 
him meet and question ordinary professing 
Christians on this topic. Let him ask them, 
“How can you tell me that a man, one of us, 
but in some mysterious manner united to the 
Deity, would be selected out as a sacrifice for 
all our sins, and rise again that all we might 
rise again? What justice, what reason is 
there in such an arrangement?” What could 
ordinary professing but unthinking Christians 
answer him? “It is written, and we believe 
it.” A very humble answer; and for those 
who have no power nor capacity for intelligent 
thought, a sufficient one for faith to lay hold 
on: but for men with their Bibles in their 
hands,—which do not claim any such blind 
reception, but demand search and enquiry, and 
promise enlightenment and revelation of the 
things of God,—an utterly insufficient, an en- 
tirely indolent, and merely formalistic answer. 
What has Jesus to do with you personally? 
Where is the union, in broad matter of fact, 
between Him and you, by virtue of which 
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union that closer union of faith and spiritual 
life may be knit up, in which I would hope 
many of you are walking and growing? And 
the answer is one which lies at the very founda- 
tion of all knowledge and appreciation of this 
matter: viz. that this Jesus was God manifest 
in the flesh: that He was not two persons,— 
as some of the ancient heretics absurdly and 
self-contradictorily maintained, and as many 
modern Christians are unconsciously holding 
for want of a few moments’ thought on the 
subject, — but one glorious divine Person 
throughout: the Son of God, who came from 
the bosom of the Father;—and that that 
glorious divine Person took into his Godhead 
our perfect manhood, our body, and our in- 
firmities, and our faculties, and our inheritance 
of sorrow and shame and death. And this 
humanity He took on Him not as you and I 
have it on us, bounded by the limits of a single 
personal being, so that what we do or suffer 
cannot pass on in its appropriation to a brother 
or to mankind,—but He took it on Him in 
its entirety,—perfect manhood—so that He 
became as thoroughly and completely its root 
and Head, as Adam was its root and Head: 
He stood before God in the centre of it, and 
He extended over the whole circumference of 
it; and in it, of this created world, of which 
* man is constituted the lord and king: and in 
God's sight all humanity and all man’s world 
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is summed up in Christ, and holds together in 
Christ. 

Now what is the consequence of this? All 
that Christ does, suffers, obtains, enters into, 
He does, suffers, obtains, and enters into as 
this head and root of humanity, not as an indi- 
vidual man,—one among the sons of men about 
the year of the world 4030. So that all 
humanity is concerned and _ interested,—nay 
more, involved,—in all that He does, suffers, 
obtains, and enters into. He dies:—on that 
cross man is lifted up: on that cross man’s 
sin, the sin of the world, is crucified: on that 
cross your sin and mine,—all sin that ever 
was, is, and will be,—is, as in God’s sight, 
put away :—and ‘‘a full perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, offered for 
the sins of the whole world.” Once in the 
end of the world did He appear to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

Well then, follow on. After the cross, the 
tomb. Watch that wasted and withered frame, 
majestic in the calmness of death, taken down 
by faithful and loving hands, wrapped in spices 
with mournful and affectionate care,—borne 
along by Joseph and his men, the holy women 
looking on to see where He was laid. Well 
may ye bestow care—well may ye touch and 
look almost with shrinking reverence: for it 
is the Son oF MAN whom ye bear away; in 
that form is summed up your humanity and 
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ours: that form is the type and sum of the 
creation of God; ye, no fabled bearers of 
heaven and earth, and all that is therein! In 
that tomb was death’s universal triumph: there 
lay the Head of our nature, bruised and crushed, 
and all are with Him:—there was the central 
example given of the fearful and shameful’ 
truth,—In Adam att pir. Here was the 
savage wish of the profligate tyrant of Rome 
become reality: all mankind had but one body, 
and the stroke of Death had descended at 
once on all. Here was the greatest testimony 
that ever had been given, that the wages of 
sin is death. Now the meaning and power of 
the death of Jesus will I trust have been some- 
what opened to us: that He was cut off but 
not for Himself: that when He died, when 
He was buried, not a man about the year of 
the world 4030, not one as Enoch,—not one 
as Elijah,—not one as  Lazarus,—but God 
manifested in our flesh—God tabernacling in 
us and our nature, died, and was pines 

and therefore with Him and in Him, all we, 
all humanity, mankind in its largest and widest 
sense, every man woman and child from Adam 
to the end, died and was buried. O endeavour 
to apprehend and comprehend this very simple _ 
and very glorious truth: without it, we cannot 
speak, and you cannot know, any thing at all 
of the power of his resurrection: and simple 
as it is, glorious as it is, lying as it does at the 
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very base and foundation of all our belief,” 
asserted as it is plainly and repeatedly in Scrip- 
ture, and plainly and_repeatedly again in our 
Common Prayer and Offices, I will venture to 
say that in these our times there is not one 
Christian in ten, who ever yields it a hearty 
assent when propounded ;—who does not shrink 
from the assertion, and from the consequences 
of it. Some of those consequences we shall 
have to deal with by and by: but mean time 
let us go on to apply it to the terms “the 
power of his resurrection.” 

We asked the question a quarter of an hour 
ago, How can his resurrection have any power ! 
How can it extend beyond Himself? Need 
we ask such a. question now? If these faithful 
and careful ones bore into that tomb the dead 
form of the Son. of man,—of our collected and 
concentrated humanity ;—if there we lay with 
and in Him, watched by ministering angels, 
during that solemn and mysterious pause in 
the Life of our life.—who cannot tell what 
happened, when that same form was lit up 
again with the returned spirit—when the God- 
head again entered into its fleshly tabernacle, 
—or rather, having taken down its frail and 
temporary tent, entered into its new-built and 
eternal temple—when those lacerated feet begun 
their glorious and onward march of triumph, 
and those pierced hands unfurled God's banner 
of everlasting victory? He rose not alone:— 
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we, beloved, wE—our humanity, in its whole 
reach and extent, rose with Him:—this man- 
kind, of the myriads on myriads of which you 
and I are units, burst out from that tomb in 
and with Him, and stood complete in his re- 
surrection. For as in Adam all die, EVEN so 
in Christ shall aLL BE MADE aLive. ven 
so :—without one jot of abatement or differ- 
ence: as death is co-extensive with manhood— 
so is resurrection co-extensive with death. 

Now we see something of the power of his 
resurrection; but it 1s as yet only a little. 
Because Christ rose—owing to the power of 
His resurrection—all men shall rise again with 
their bodies. It cannot however be the par- 
ticipation in this power, after which the Apostle 
will strive, to the relinquishment of all other 
objects: for of this all men are partakers. 
Yet let us. contemplate even this somewhat 
more closely. Because Christ has risen, your 
body, and mine, and the bodies of all men, 
shall be resuscitated from the dust of death 
and live for ever. Now what was this, but a 
bestowal of infinite mercy and grace upon the 
whole of mankind ;—this bringing immortality 
to light, and vanquishing death for us all? Still, 
to what does it amount! The body shall be 
revived and live for ever: and this by virtue of 
the resurrection of Christ. But where is, and 
what is, the man himself? He is not the 
body: he was not the body when the body 
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lay mouldering in the grave; he is not the 
body now that it is raised again fresh in im- 
mortal youth, and with unwearied capacity of 
acting and suffering. No;—he is what his 
spirit has made him;—and the rescue of 
the body,—man’s lower part,—does not in- 
volve in it, nor bring with it, the rescue and 
exaltation of the spirit, his higher part: this 
is a loftier, a more glorious, and independent 
work, And so we have the necessity, in order 
for Christ’s resurrection to produce its full and 
blessed fruits on a man, that he should be not 
only one of mankind, knit to Christ in the 
flesh, raised in the body by Christ’s resurrec- 
tion; but that he should be also brought under 
the power of Christ’s resurrection in his spirit, 
knit to Christ in the spirit, knowing the power 
of that resurrection in his loftier and responsi- 
ble part; that part which leads him in time, 
and leads him for eternity. And this is not 
common to all mankind;—O no. Of us, the 
sons and daughters of men, who shall all rise 
because Christ hath risen, and live everlast- 
ingly in the body, because Christ is alive in 
our nature, vast, alas, will be the multitudes 
who will rise, not to be where Christ is,—not 
to be in the highest state of man to all eter- 
nity,—but to be banished from His presence : 
to be under an eternity of condemnation : 

and just for this simple and incontrovertible 
reason, that they have lived without Christ, 
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loved, without Christ, known, without Christ, 
aspired, without Christ ;—have never known 
Him, never loved Him, never followed Him ; 
and so cannot abide his presence, and cannot 
share his glory. 

And now we seem to have arrived at an infer- 
ence which will help us in what we have yet to 
say: viz. this, that there has been won for 
an by this resurrection of the Lord a further 
glorious possession,—a victory within a vic- 
tory: not only the immortality of the body, 
but the eternal life of the spirit in all its glory 
and blessedness: and that as that immortality 
of the body is for all who are united to Him in | 
one common flesh and nature,—so this eternal 
life of the spirit is for those who are united to 
Him in spirit, who know Him and love Him 
and serve Him, and are led by and dwelt in by 
that same Holy Spirit of which He was full, and 
which as God’s crowning gift, His resurrection 
won forus. And over them and for them his re- 
surrection has such power, that as it can repel 
the seeds of corruption from these frail bodies 
and endue them with everlasting freshness and 
strength, so it can expel the seeds of spiritual 
decay from these spirits of ours, plant in them 
the new seed of divine life, clothe them with 
unwearied vigour and unfading beauty and 
spotless purity, and cause them to live and 
rejoice in the presence of God his Father 
for ever and ever. This compound blessing, the 
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undying immortality of the body, coupled with 
the eternal life of the spirit, constitutes the 
resurrection from the dead, to which the 
Apostle found it worth his while to sacrifice 
all he ever valued in order to attain; and this 
is what is uniformly meant in Scripture when 
the resurrection of God’s people is spoken of. 
Body, soul, and spirit, they shall rise with the 
Lord: like Him, in everlasting freedom from 
sin and decay and sorrow: raised to the highest 
perfection of which created being is capable. 
But this power of his resurrection does not 
begin to be exerted in the next life; does not 
then first act, when the mute clay bursts out 
* into songs of praise. It is acting all through 
the Christian’s course below—simultaneously 
with that conflict, which is the fellowship with 
Christ’s sufferings—simultaneously with that 
dying to sin, which is the conformity to his 
death. And its action is shewn here by the 
springing up and waxing onward of that new 
life in his Spirit which, expanded and glorified, 
shall continue its action through eternity. 
Here, the Christian is risen with Christ: here, 
he has begun his eternal life. And how does 
he know this—how do others know it? By 
the same signs in all cases: by the manifesta- 
tion of this life of the Spirit in his walk and 
conduct: by the fruits of the Spirit abounding 
in him: by love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, meekness, temperance, being 
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found shewn forth in him and flowing from 
him ; by his yearning after a better and holier 
state; by his seeking the things which are 
above where Christ is,—setting his affections on 
them, and living accordingly. And this again 
isa worthy object for a man to live and strive for: 
nay it is the only worthy object, comprehend- 
ing asit does all others, for any man to live and 
strive for. This it was that the Apostle desired 
above all things ;—that he might be like Christ 
his risen Lord; that the life of the Spirit of 
Jesus might be in him and abound; that his 
course here might be so spent, that in that 
glorious first resurrection of the people of the 
Lord, he might not prove to be a cast-away, 
but stand in his lot and be found in Christ 
accepted and perfect. 

And even so may we, dearly beloved, having 
heard of these things, claim and ensure the 
happiness of doing them. Living as we do in 
an age of words and differences, of assumed lofty 
belief and deplorably deficient practice,—may 
we this Easter season gain this as the result of. 
our religious services and our meditations,— 
an assurance, deep as our lives, constant as the 
breath which we breathe, that He of whom we 
have been hearing and speaking is not a Christ 
to dispute about, not a Christ to theorize on, 
not a Christ to judge other men by,—but a 
Christ to LIVE BY, to REST UPON, to be MADE 
LIKE UNTO. May we bear away from the 
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thoughts of his passion and death and resurrec- 
tion, a larger portion of his Spirit than we ever 
before inherited :—Knowing more of Him ;— 
entering more into the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, being more thoroughly conformed to his 
death, and, above all, being more entirely 
brought under and possessed by the power of 
his Resurrection. 

This day, beloved,—the best day in the year, 
because the fullest of Him and of that life 
which dwells in Him,—naturally reminds us of 
another day and another meeting, which may 
be very near to us. In the power of his resur- 
rection we then shall all stand, wakened from 
the dust of death, clothed with our bodies, 
before Him, the Son of man, the Head and 
rightful judge of our common nature. In that 
power we shall come up out of our graves, 
having put off decay and put on immortality. 
And then shall come the sifting and winnow- 
ing by Him whose fan is in his hand; and He 
shall throughly purge his garner: and when 
the chaff has been cast out, in the loftier 
power of His resurrection, and the assembly 
shall stand before Him ;—not all for whom He 
died, but all in whom He lived :—a great multi- 
tude of all people and tongues in whom is the 
life of the Spirit. O my dear friends—my flock 
beloved in the Lord, shall we be among this 
second assembly—we, complete in that hour? 
all that worship here, triumphing there? all 
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that keep Easter to-day, keeping it in that day 
likewise? It is for us to go home and deter- 
mine this:—or better still, it is for us to deter- 
mine it round the table of Him who died and 
is risen again for us, and offers us the tokens of 
his love, to feed and refresh our souls. As we 
answer this, as we resolve on it, as we carry 
out the resolve in the power of his resurrection 
and his Spirit, so will our lot be: so shall we be 
won or lost for ever. 


SERMON XIV. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


1856. 


LUKE xiv. 34. 


“Tf the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be 
seasoned ?” 


Tuesr words of our Lord bring us at once, as 
Christian citizens, into contact with the most 
fearful and difficult problem of our times. 

If there ever wasa people since the first pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, who from their posi- 
tion, their political advantages, their commer- 
cial influence, ought to be able practically to 
fulfil the noble office of being the salt of the 
earth, it is our own nation. And in some 
measure, I do trust we are answering to this 
character. Let us not conceal either side of 
the picture. We need encouragement as well 
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as exhortation. To some extent, we have held 
forth the word of truth, and are doing the work 
of evangelizing the world. Some grains of the 
salt yet possess and exert their conserving and 
quickening power. But very many have lost 
their savour. In the midst of this Christian 
people, there are large portions of the social 
body which are utterly without power for good, 
—and not only so, but themselves the subjects 
of moral and spiritual decay. It is a frightful 
and unwelcome fact to think of, but so it is: 
that there are vast numbers among us now, 
who though called and reckoned among Chris- 
tians, are not Christians, in any real sense of 
the word: who are without the ennobling influ- 
ence of Christianity over their outward life, 
without its sanctifying power over their inward 
life. 

These are the salt that has lost its savour. 
With such salt, in the physical world, the case, 
as our Saviour’s words go on to state, is hope- 
less. The mere material, once endued by God’s 
creative hand with vivid and salutary qualities, 
and having lost those qualities, no man may 
requicken nor restore. And thus too it would 
be with mere animal life. The loss of vital 
power no human means can remedy. Of both 
these we can only say, ‘‘ The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away.” In neither case is there 
bestowed the gift of self-guidance, of conscious 
reflection and determinate action. In neither 
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of them is there responsible freewill, able of 
itself to fall,—able to seek his help from whom 
is every good gift, again to rise. 

But with man’s spirit, thank God, it is not 
so. Here, the salt may lose its savour, and be 
again seasoned. Here, we are in a higher 
region of being altogether. Here, God acts, 
according indeed to the same analogies, and con- 
sistently with the same unchangeable attributes, 
but by different and higher laws belonging to 
the spiritual kingdom. And here it is not as 
in Creation, where He carries on his mysterious 
agencies in secret and alone. In the far 
nobler work of recreation and regeneration, He 
condescends to accept. his people as his fellow- 
workers. By persuasion, by preaching, by the 
ordinances of grace, all administered by human 
means, He is pleased to carry on the conver- 
sion of the souls of men, and the restoration 
to life and vigour of the dead and withered 
members of the Church. And He is also 
pleased to leave very much within our choice, 
in dependence on his teaching, the means 
whereby such restoration may be effected. If 
then, as regards the physical world, the question 
of our text be one only to be answered nega- 
tively and in despair,—in the spiritual world it 
becomes one of great importance, and demand- 
ing anxious care in its answer—‘‘If the salt 
have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be 
seasoned ¢” 
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Let us endeavour to deal with this question 
to-day, in some of its aspects which most nearly 
concern ourselves. And in order to doing so, 
I will ask you to look abroad over this, or any 
other metropolitan district. Here, as usual, 
one half of the population knows nothing of the 
other half: not even their existence. It is 
often my lot to hear it questioned in society, 
whether we have any poor in this our district. 
I have heard the greatest surprise expressed, 
on first informing persons that the houses in 
such streets as New Quebec-street and Adams- 
street contain a poor family in almost every 
room. Now what are these poor families? 
what, with respect to their Christian state, its 
privileges and its duties? And by saying 
‘What are they?” I do not mean,—in every 
case, at the present moment: I would hope 
that some little impression has been made on 
them by this time: but I mean, what are they 
as we find them—before we begin to work on 
them—as they are, left to themselves? Being 
nominal Christians, do they act as Christians ? 
Do they constitute the salt of the earth? Let 
us contemplate the real state of facts. To the 
majority of our poorer neighbours here in Lon- 
don, the gospel of Christ is, as a present thing 
and rule of practice, utterly unknown. What- 
ever they may have learned of Christian duty 
in early life, in the school, or at home, is for 
the most part dead for want of stirring up 
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and reminding,—or overborne by the constant 
and unrelenting demand of secular labour. If 
they have had pleasure in thinking and hearing 
of matters somewhat above the level of their 
ordinary occupations, it was an effort which re- 
quired sustaining, and it has not been sustained : 
the result of a stimulus administered for a mo- 
ment, whose effect soon passed away. There 
has been none to uphold these former partial 
elevations: none to repeat and deepen those 
transitory impressions. Every thing around 
tends to degrade them; every thing to efface 
whatever good may at any time have been 
written on their hearts. We see but too often 
the proof of this in the utter abandonment of 
every attempt at comfort in their wretched 
homes: the resignation to disorder and un- 
cleanly habits, the absence of self-respect and 
family respect, which are evident to any one 
who enters. Too often again, the actual en- 
tanglements of worldly embarrassment are 
wound hopelessly round them. Sometimes un- 
avoidably, sometimes through improvidence, 
itself often the result of a reckless and aimless 
condition, they are year after year becoming 
more deeply involved,—their scanty meal ever 
scanticr,—their few comforts ever rendered 
fewer by pinching necessity: their rent-book a 
testimony against them which they dare not 
face nor think of, the pawn-shop the depository 
of all which once made life tolerable to them. 
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There are scores of families round us, almost 
within hearing of these words, in a condition 
more or less approaching that which I de 
scribe. And some one might expect me to 
say, ““O ye who never knew what it is to 
scheme for the next meal—ye with whom to be 
sensible of a want is only a preparatory relish 
to enjoy its satisfaction, think of such as these 
—feel for them and with them!” Yes, the 
appeal would be a perfectly legitimate one :— 
you may and you should do this:—but this, 
alas! will not remedy the mischief—no, nor all 
the relief you could bestow, though it is your 
duty and your privilege to bestow relief. You 
might sink untold thousands, and you could 
never fill this gulf: you might multiply your 
poor-rates and your charitable funds an hundred- 
fold, and you could not remove this state of 
things. He that is reckless would be reckless 
still: and the more so, with abundance to draw 
upon. He that is ungodly would be ungodly 
still. And why? Because the salt has lost iis 
savour. The mischief is not without,—it is 
within. The wretched houses, the rent-books, 
the pawn-shops, are but symptoms ;—are but 
the efflorescence of a deep-seated disease :—and 
if we are wise, we shall aim not at putting them 
to rights, except where grievous distress and 
impending ruin call for ready rescue ;—but we 
shall aim far deeper ;—we shall be ever musing 
on and seeking an answer to the question, 
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‘“ Wherewith shall it be seasoned?” And this 
is just the question which has been occupying 
so many Christian hearts, and employing so 
many Christian hands, now for some years in 
this our land. I called it the most fearful and 
difficult problem of our times: and every one 
who has fairly grappled with it will bear me out 
in saying so. Whether we look at its magni- 
tude, or its complications, or the many failures 
and disappointments in the accesses to the 
work, or the necessary tardiness and scantiness 
of the apparent success obtained,—or again at 
the many disheartening differences which are 
likely to break up and disorganize united en- 
deavours,—in every direction difficulties seem 
to abound. Of one thing we may be certain : 
that the evil is far too vast and manifold for 
any one scheme, any one institution, any man 
or set of men to grapple with. No special phi- 
lanthropie agency will so much as touch the 
whole matter, however widely and efficiently 
supported. ach one of these, alone, is but 
opposing a feeble resistance for a time to the 
vast and gathering mass as it rolls and plunges 
downward. Even the forest trunks give way 
before the snow-slip, and you see them lying 
crushed and powerless in its devastated track. 
And so it will be here, with any one philanthro- 
pic scheme, any one predominant idea in gene- 
rous minds. All must work together—aye, and 
more than all that are now at work. And here 
OL ITT. 13 
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you must forgive me for going somewhat wide 
—for rambling somewhat out of logical con- 
nexion, and speaking of some of those means 
which are being used, or have yet to be used, 
to re-season the vapid and corrupting mass. At 
the very outset we are met with a thousand 
difficulties. In this our tangled social forest 
in England, where every undergrowth is of 
nature’s own strength, and every root gnarled 
and twined into the rock where the seeds have 
silently dropped for centuries, it is so hard to 
work a path in any direction,—so difficult to 
eradicate any sapling weed, however noxious, 
that it is far easier to see our way, than to make 
our way, be the necessity ever so urgent. And 
this hindrance operates on every one of these 
schemes of philanthropy, impeding and sadden- 
ing their course, retarding and often marring 
their result. 

‘Improve the dwellings of these poor peo- 
ple.” Yes; of all mere remedial measures, 
doubtless this is the most obvious and lies near- 
est the surface. But how slow the progress ;— 
how distant and almost hopeless the result. 
Here and there, as opportunity occurs, shew 
and offer them better homes,—homes where the 
common decencies of life can be observed, and 
on which a poor man may look with honourable 
satisfaction. Noble is the endeavour—pregnant 
with good ; and every blessing be on those who 
forward it. But how long must it be, before it 
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can reach our portion, and other portions, of 
the London of former days, where almost every 
window lights a family. You may legislate. 
Yes, but where to begin interfering, where 
rent, and the wages of labour, will stop you at 
the very threshold? Here is just one of those 
cases where the operation of the ameliorating 
scheme seems so distant and partial, that any 
general effort would be by most men almost 
despaired of. Yet here I would say to those 
engaged in it, “‘ Labour on. Your hope, under 
God, must be in that re-seasoning, however dis- 
tant, of the working classes with the principles 
of selfand family respect, which, in some portion 
of them, your improved dwellings are already 
bringing about.” 

Then again: ‘“ Improve their Sundays.” By 
all means. The general observance of the 
Lord’s day in our land is perhaps the most 
powerful instrument and the surest pledge for 
future good, which we possess. But again, 
How? For here once more we are beset with 
difficulties. To speak but of one very obvious 
branch of the subject: the question of what 
is called church-accommodation for the poor, 
is and has been but very imperfectly under- 
stood, except by those who personally know 
those poor and their wants. In their present 
state, and with that remarkable mixture of 
pride and shyness which characterises them, 
you have obstacles on either hand. They 
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will never frequent in adequate numbers the 
churches where their betters in worldly posi- 
tion resort: on the other hand, they never 
will heartily embrace the offers of that which 
is professedly put forward as a poor man’s 
church. Still, in this as in the other matter, 
let us ever go forward with energy and with 
hope. The salutary influence of the ministry 
of the Church in a poor and neglected district 
will, under God’s blessing, do so much in at- 
tacking the evil at the root,—in the hearts, 
I mean, of the people,—that we may hope a 
considerable giving way of both these preju- 
dices will follow, and the path be smoothed for 
future exertions. Still we want a better un- 
derstanding of the way to bring the Church 
to the poor, and the poor to the Church. It 
is obvious that the Church must enlarge her 
bounds, and somewhat relax her stringent out- 
ward framework of practice, if she is, in the 
present alienated state of the lower classes, 
ever to win them for good: that she must 
condescend to the requirements of the disease 
with which she has to deal, and be content, at 
the sacrifice of some outward matters of pre- 
cedent and rule, to become all things to all 
men: must first conquer herself and her own 
sons, in order to conquer these her alienated 
ones: must bring back the straying sheep, 
not by standing on the walls of the fold, and 
calling to them, but by herself venturing forth 
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into the untried and pathless wilderness, and 
suffering her outward comeliness to be de- 
faced by the rude briers of the way. But here 
again we are met by difficulties, at present 
insuperable. Whatever salutary change may 
be demanded, however urgently experience of 
the Church’s usefulness is required, the Church 
is utterly powerless in the matter. Here again 
however, our way is to work on and hope on. 
There is very much that we can do, even in 
this direction, privately and unobtrusively. Of 
one such agency I will speak by and by. But 
we are now on the improvement of their Lord’s 
day. We have spoken of its positive side: we 
have seen its difficulties. The negative side is 
beset with as many. It seemed to be shewn 
to us last year, that let the working classes 
desire never so much to have their day of rest 
uninterrupted by trading, there always will be 
a sufficient number of those directly interested 
in Sunday traffic to prevent them from obtain- 
ing their purpose. And here once more,—our 
hope must be in the re-seasoning, however dis- 
tant and apparently hopeless, of this. latter 
mass which at present proves our hindrance 
to good. We must be content to work slowly, 
and thus surely; on individuals, and thus on 
numbers; and though the goal may be far off, 
we shall thus ensure every step towards it 
being a safe one, and shall at length secure a 
Sunday rest for the overworn mechanic or 
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small tradesman, a few years later perhaps, 
but possessing the immense advantage of being 
one of our national spontaneous growths from 
healthy seed,—not the transplanted and sickly 
scion of forced legislation. 

You will be easily able to apply remarks 
of the same character to those various other 
agencies which are at work for this most salutary 
and beneficent purpose. All are carried on 
with toil and under disappointment; all are 
small things, compared with the enormity of 
the evil with which they contend. But we 
want them all: we can spare none of them. 
I do not say to each among you, support them 
all: but I do say to every one, support and 
be interested in some one or more of them. 
Schools, reformatories, all our institutions for 
all benevolent purposes, are but too little for 
the work before us. And some agencies, as I 
hinted, must be brought to bear, which have 
hitherto been but sparingly employed. I would 
mention, as far the most important among 
these, the agency of wide-spread personal sym- 
pathy. Gather its necessity from our text 
and the way in which we have enforced it. 
Your poor neighbours want not relieving so 
much, as re-seasoning with the Christian mind. 
Where can they get that living and working 
influence, except by contact with Christian 
minds themselves? Incomparably greater and 
more blessed than all existing philanthro- 
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pic agencies among them, would be that of 
large and generous personal sympathy and in- 
termixture with them on the part of the higher 
classes. Make them friends, and you have 
half won them for Christ. And it is easy, O it 
is very easy to make friends of them. Their 
sympathies have not perished, any more than 
your own. In those wretched houses, in the 
midst of hopeless want and all the loss of life’s 
comforts which I have described to you, there 
survives self-denying love, fond attachment, 
devoted gratitude. Even in some of the most 
destitute, and, one would think, the most har- 
dened to suffering, the tear flows as often for 
another’s woe as for their own. The work is 
as full of promise as it is full of difficulty: 
and by an enlargement of sympathy and per- 
*sonal intercourse, | am persuaded that, while 
the promise would be ripened and realized, the 
difficulties would be rapidly lessened and put 
to flight. Those who can persuade, need not 
legislate; those who have won the victory by 
love, may lay by every other weapon. And in 
the access to this part of the work, there are 
really no difficulties which the most ordinary 
resolution may not entirely overcome. I do 
not speak hypothetically, but from experience 
of my own and of others, when I say, that 
there is no part of our own district, in streets 
or in mews, which the feeblest and most timid 
female might not visit with perfect comfort 
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and propriety, and with every prospect of doing 
much and lasting good. 

And now I must commend to you one por- 
tion of this work of re-seasoning, which has 
been taken up, and with great advantage, 
within these few years. I mean that on which 
Scripture Readers are employed. The Scrip- 
ture Reader is a layman working under the 
minister of the parish, whose business it is 
to seek out, visit, and read the Scripture to 
every family and person such as I have been 
describing. He keeps a regular journal, which 
is given in weekly to the clergyman: and as 
may be well imagined, his help is most valu- 
able. Much can be done by him, being a lay- 
man, which a regular minister could never do. 
Unbelievers of the lower classes will seldom 
open their minds to us. They are afraid of 
our standing and professional education, or 
they are alienated from us by misconceived 
political notions respecting the Church to which 
we belong. But to him they will for the most 
part open freely ; and as he is trained for this 
special purpose, he is able often to answer 
their doubts and sometimes to win them over 
to the faith. Besides, the general effect of 
bringing Scripture and divine subjects before 
the people, at stated and no distant intervals, 
is most salutary. One result I believe we had 
on Good Friday, and last Sunday, in the con- 
siderable increase of our communicants from 
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among the middle and lower ranks of our 
brethren in Christ. 

I have thought it better, brethren, to-day 
to put before you the great subject of the state 
of our poorer brethren, that it may be to you 
matter of earnest thought and active Christian 
exertion. Let what has been said act on you 
with reference to our particular object to-day : 
and in bestowing on it what God has enabled 
you, remember that you are thus, though very 
far from satisfying the very difficult problem— 
yet at least contributing, by promoting the 
reading of God’s word and the knowledge of 
his Son among them, in a very direct manner 
to one answer to the question, “ W herewith shall 
they be seasoned ?” 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1856. 


Nom. xxiii. 10; xxxi. 8. 


* Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his,” 


* Balaam also, the son of Beor, they slew with the sword.” 


We have here a wish and its issue, so strangely 
at variance with one another, that we are at 
once induced to enquire why these things were 
so: howa prayer so beautifully expressed, and to 
all appearance so fervently uttered, could lead 
to so foul an end: why the man who said such 
noble things about not swerving from the word 
of the Lord his God, should have been at last 
slain among God’s enemies: how he who three 
several times instead of cursing Israel, blessed 
them, should at last have been himself found 
among those accursed ones whom Israel was 
commissioned to extirpate. Such enquiries 
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naturally suggest to us the character of the 
man, as the region in which their solution is to 
be found. With this character let us deal to- 
day, in dependence on Him who caused these 
things to be recorded for our learning, to open it 
to us and write its lessons en our hearts. Many 
of you are aware, that there is a celebrated ser- 
mon on this subject by one of the most pro- 
found of our English divines—Bishop Butler, 
the author of the Analogy. In one respect, 
the moral insight into Balaam’s character, he 
may be said to have almost exhausted the sub- 
ject. And in this respect the sermon stands 
as ground won for and common to all that fol- 
low him in treating of it. But the lesson to be 
gained from the character is one which every 
age should hear, and every congregation should 
learn, according to its own circumstances and 
wants. In my present sermon, I shall generally 
take Bishop Butler’s view: occasionally how- 
ever venturing slightly to differ from him: some- 
times taking up ground which he has not occu- 
pied: and applying much of what I have to say 
to our own time and its peculiar temptations. 
Let us first contemplate Balaam as he was 
before the events took place with which we 
are mainly concerned. It may be said that we 
know nothing of him at this time. But if I 
mistake not, Scripture has preserved us a trace 
of this period of his life, which is highly interest- 
ing to us, and instructive as to his character. 
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In Micah vi. 5—8, we read thus: “O my peo © 
ple, remember now what Balak king of Moab 
consulted, and what Balaam the son of Beor 
answered him from Shittim unto Gilgal; that 
ye may know the righteousness of the Lord. 
Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God? shall I come 
before him with burnt offerings, with calves of a 
year old? Willthe Lord be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of 
oil? shall I give my first-born for my transgres- 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to wall 
humbly with thy God?” Now it is almost cer- 
tain, that this must have taken place before the 
passage of his life related in the Book of Num- 
bers. For after that he fell into disgrace with 
Balak : and the whole character of the answer 
points to an earlier and better state of both 
men, than that which will come before us to-day. 
Assuming then that this was the case, we find 
Balaam a man of wide religious repute, con- 
sulted by his king about a matter of the deepest 
interest, viz. the way of access to God. His 
answer to such enquiry places him very high in 
our esteem. He has insight enough into spi- 
ritual truth, to repudiate the inadequate and 
false view that the Holy and Just One would 
have delight in the multitude or costliness of 
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sacrifices offered, and to enforce in words equally 
simple and sublime the position that to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God, was, by God’s own shewing in man’s con- 
science, the whole of his requirement from us. 
It is a deeply interesting sight to see, in those 
dark and unpromising times, so much know- 
ledge and appreciation of the true God among 
nations which for the most part had fallen from 
Him. But Balaam’s position was even more 
distinguished than this. He not only knew 
God, but was especially marked by God as one 
gifted with his Spirit and favoured with inspi- 
ration from Him. He was a prophet: and a 
prophet of no common order. This we plainly 
see in the character of the prophecies which he 
utters, regarding as they do not merely passing 
and partial issues, but great world-wide events 
laid up in God’s counsels, and revealed to 
him from thence. Such then is the man be- 
- fore us. We can hardly imagine one more 
highly gifted and honoured. Such he was, 
as he dwelt in Pethor, by the river of the 
land of the children of his people. His wisdom 
and supernatural foresight are known far and 
wide. His acts and words carry with them 
more than ordinary power.’ Those whom he 
blesseth are blessed; and those whom he 
curseth are cursed. But now events are ap- 
proaching which will try the personal worth of 
the man, about which as yet we know nothing: 
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events, the issue of which will read to us all the 
important lesson, that lofty gifts and attain- 
ments even in divine knowledge, are no guar- 
antee for personal character. On the armies of 
Israel first pitching on the plains of Moab, 
Balak, king of the Moabites, sent, according to 
a widely-spread custom in the ancient world, 
to the prophet, the man of supernatural insight 
and power, to come and curse his enemies. A 
deputation of the princes of the two nations, 
Moab and Midian, appears at the house of 
Balaam, bearing the rewards of divination: 
rich and costly gifts of silver and gold, as a 
subsequent reply of the prophet shews. And 
now begins the test of character. At first, all 
appears to be well. ‘‘ Lodge here this night, 
and I will bring you word again, as the Lord 
shall speak unto me.” All appears to be well: 
but having the whole record before us, we shew 
no want of charity in interpreting this by what 
went before and what followed, and in asking, 
Could it really have been so necessary for one 
who had all that spiritual knowledge, to await a 
further revelation on this poimt? Could he 
have been altogether ignorant of all the dealings 
of God with Israel,—of their wonderful deliver- 
ance from Egypt, and their equally wonderful 
leading through the wilderness? Could he have 
seen all that Israel had done to the Amorites, 
and failed to trace the divine hand in their 
successes? Might he not at once have made 
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answer, without waiting over that night,—‘ I 
cannot curse the people—for they are blessed ?” 
Do we not, judging by his answer in the morn- 
ing, already see the prophet’s eye fixed upon 
the rewards of divination—the jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold, and raiment? However 
this may have been, the divine command vouch- 
safed to him is sufficiently decisive—‘“ Thou 
shalt not go with them: thou shalt not curse the 
people for they are blessed.” Now at least all 
hesitation should be at an end. ‘“ They are 
blessed :” then he whose mind was God’s mind, 
who served the Lord as his God in any worthy 
sense, would have accounted them blessed like- 
wise, and humbly waited the unfolding of the 
divine purposes respecting them, in resignation 
to God’s will. This would have been the first 
and best step for him to take: “ Tell your king, 
that my God hath spoken his will, and I cannot 
reverse it. Tell him, as I once before told him, 
to walk humbly with his God—to descend from 
his throne and put on sackcloth and ashes, if by 
any means he may be permitted to share the 
felicity of God’s chosen, and instead of cursing, 
to be numbered among his people.” This was 
his best course: but to this he had no mind; 
for his heart was not right with God. At once 
we see side-views, by-ends, manifest in his cha- 
racter. And how instructive to us is the course 
which he takes. Let us, for the moment, de- 
scend with him to somewhat lower ground. 
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His will was not God’s will. Very well; but 
at all events we expect to find, in one so highly 
gifted, a shrewd and deep calculation for his own 
interests. How does this stand? ‘‘ They are 
blessed.” Did the question never occur to him, 
“What then shall I gain, by carrying this matter 
further?” To use his own words at a later period 
of the history, did he never say within him- 
self “‘ How shall I curse whom God hath not 
cursed?” There can be no doubt that both 
these questions did pass through his mind, 
anxiously and often. But the glitter of the 
rewards of divination had fascinated his eye. 
It was too good an offer, to be at once thus 
resigned: and we find the wretched man 
from the very first striving to unite the two, 
—his religious reputation, and his selfish greed. 
He rose up in the morning, and said unto the 
princes of Balak, ‘‘Get you into your land: for 
the Lord refuseth to give me leave to go with 
you.” And here I cannot agree with Bishop. 
Butler, that “thus far his regards to duty pre- 
vailed, neither does there any thing appear as 
yet amiss in his conduct.” “ The Lord re- 
fuseth to give me leave” are surely not the 
words of a good and loyal heart. They cer- 
tainly express this—‘‘ I would come if I could; 
but Iam kept back: my will is with you 
and your king, but I am reluctantly coerced 
from joining you.” And now notice the way 
in which such an answer is taken by the in- 
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‘different and unbelieving world: notice it,— 
for it is full of instruction to wavering and 
time-serving Christians. The messengers saw 
the bent of the man’s heart. What knew 
they, what recked they, of the Lord? They 
cared nought for his religion: in their estima- 
tion all religion was just a cloke, put on or 
off as a man’s interests require. So they bring 
back the intelligence, ‘“‘Balaam refuseth to 
come with us.” And so, brethren, will it ever 
be, when godly motives are half alleged, and 
the man shewn by his words, or his tone, or 
his conduct, to be out of harmony with them. 
His reply challenged, and richly deserved, such 
a misunderstanding,—if indeed that can be 
ealled a misunderstanding at all, which seizes 
hold of the greater matter as the one to be 
dealt with, and detects the real features behind 
the ill-worn mask. And the result is in- 
structive also. The world is ever shrewd in 
fixing upon the real practical motive. Balaam 
refuseth ;—ply him yet more strongly, and he 
will be overcome. ‘Balak sent yet again 
princes more and more honourable than they.” 
“Let nothing, I pray thee, hinder thee from 
coming unto me.” As good as to say, “I 
am aware of the decent profession which thy 
calling obliges thee to make of respect for the 
divine will. I know it, and honour it: but 
we understand one another: deal not thus with 
me—come in spite of every obstacle, and pro- 
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nounce thy withering curse on this people.” 
Lavish promises of promotion accompany this 
second request. “I will promote thee unto 
very great honour, and I will do whatsoever 
thou sayest unto me.” Observe, by the way, 
how inconsistent is superstition. The value 
and force of his curse, if it had any, would be 
simply this,—that he spoke the voice of God. 
Apart from God’s will, his curse would be void 
and powerless. Yet, against and in the teeth 
of that will, ‘‘ Come, curse me this people.” How 
often do we find this; the ungodly in life and 
heart, servilely tied to some point of external 
observance, which derives all the use it ever 
can have, from the very godliness, which they 
despise and put from them: those who believe 
least, going in mere observances far beyond 
the limits of sound faith, and on the other 
hand, those who profess and insist on most, 
really believing less than others. But how 
stands it with Balaam at this second, more 
pressing, and more tempting request? Had 
not God spoken plainly enough, to enable 
him at once to dismiss the more and more 
honourable princes with a steady and decisive 
answer? ‘They are blessed:” here was 
the simple matter of fact. No delay, no 
prevaricating, could ever change this fact. 
And this he well knew: but the wages of 
unrighteousness are dividing him asunder, and 
have already the larger power of attraction for 
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his heart. He begins by a high-sounding and 
perhaps sincere profession: ‘If Balaam would ' 
give me his house full of silver and gold, I 
cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my 
God, to do less or more.” Yes—but then he 
will try to get that word changed. ‘“ Now there- 
Jore (because I cannot, but fain would, go 
beyond that word) I pray you tarry ye also 
here this night, that I may know what the 
Lord will say unto me more.” O when we 
once begin to see “what the Lord will say 
unto us more,” we have too often passed the 
limit, and resolved on our sin. In matters of 
mere prudence and calculation,—in matters of 
calming down of temper after irritation,—in 
matters requiring maturity of judgment and 
wider knowledge of facts,—the world’s maxim 
may be true, that second thoughts are best: 
but in matters of plain principle, in matters 
of simple faith leading to ready practice, in 
matters of bold and holy confession of our 
God, there the Christian’s first thoughts are 
usually his best thoughts,—and the second, 
dangerous and ruinous. Something is pro- 
posed to you, inconsistent with the declared 
will of your God. At once the heart throbs 
higher, the cheek burns, the tongue is on the 
point of uttering—‘“ How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?” There is 
the safe course. There is the shield of faith . 
held forth, and the arm lifted, with the sword 
Q 2 
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of the Spirit, ready to strike. But then comes 
creeping in between the shield and the man, 
between the arm and the blow, these subtle 
second thoughts: ‘‘I will see what the Lord 
will say unto me more ;”"—and who cannot find 
a second and less stringent interpretation of 
his Lord’s will, if he be bent on it? Then comes 
the drawing of fine lines, where God has drawn 
a broad one; the trimming the balance, where 
God’s seale at first had undoubted preponder- 
ance: the venturing as far as we dare, and 
thus feeding our daring to go further: and 
so these after-deliberations lead to double 
courses, to forgetfulness of God,—and eventually 
toruin. O let us all remember—let the young 
Christian especially remember—that in matters 
of principle, second thoughts are dangerous,— 
first and third thoughts are safe. But alas, 
how often men’s first thoughts are too weak, 
—and their third, too late. 

There may seem at first sight something 
strange and unaccountable in the divine re- 
sponse to Balaam this second night—“ If the 
men come to call thee, rise up, and go with 
them.” Yet, is it not ever so in God’s deal- 
ings with us? Our earnest wishes, our deter- 
minations, set one way: in the direction of 
fancied gain or usefulness. That way is not 
the best for us: God before, in his providence, 
had settled us in a better and more blessed 
one. But we will have it so: and God, who 
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has made us free and responsible, who leaves 
us liberty of action, consents to us, and shapes 
our course, in his providence, accordingly. 
Thus Israel of old, having already the Lord 
their God in an especial manner for their 
king, desired to have a king of their own 
from among themselves, and to be ruled like 
the heathen nations round them. And we 
read that God gave them a king in his anger, 
and laid down laws for the kingdom which 
they desired. And thus it was in Balaam’s 
case. Itisas if God said, “If it must be so, 
rise up, and go with them.” He adds how- 
ever a most important warning: ‘But yet, 
the word which I shall say unto’ thee, that 
shalt thou do:” to be taken, as I understand 
it, in the light more of a prophecy, than of 
an injunction; —‘‘Go—but I forewarn thee 
that the journey shall not be for thy profit ; 
for my will, and no other, shalt thou declare ; 
thou shalt not be able to curse the people,— 
for I shall put words in thy mouth, and those 
only shalt thou speak.” 

We are not concerned to-day with the de- 
tails of the rest of the narrative, further than to 
observe, that warnings were multiplied in the 
way of the infatuated man. For ‘ infatuated’ 
we must call him. He knew God’s will,—fully, 
—plainly,—beyond possibility of mistake. He 
knew that that will must and would have its 
course: that he was going for no other end 
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than to be made its mouth-piece; that profit 
and advancement would not, and could not, be the 
result. All this he had in his mind: and yet 
he went. The glitter of the jewels and raiment ; 
the pleasant sound of the titles; the flattering 
future which was promised him; the very 
image of all this, in fancy’s eye and ear, proved 
too attractive for him; and so with certainty, 
tremendous and inevitable certainty, on one 
hand, and not the shadow of a chance of setting 
it aside on the other, he casts himself, body and 
soul, into the evil and forbidden course, self- 
convicted and self-condemned in his iniquity. 
And then thus much further must we notice 
in the details which have come before us to-day ; 
that through them all, he is not the abandoned 
compunctionless sinner, but still full of good 
words and holy sayings, gifted with prophetic 
power, and uttering the most solemn and im- 
pressive wishes for his own future course. 
“Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” Let us notice the 
wonderful paradox, that a man, having em- 
barked on such a course, can yet look forward 
to the last moment of life, and fervently pray 
to be found among those servants of God, whose 
company he had deliberately deserted. Note 
this—for it also is most instructive; a most 
strikmg and humbling example of the incon- 
sistency and depravity of our nature. 

Well, the issue was as you know, and as was 
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predicted by God. He could not curse the 
people: but he altogether blessed them on 
three set and solemn occasions. He was dis- 
missed with disgrace. “Flee thou to thy 
place: I thought to promote thee unto great 
honour: but lo, the Lord hath kept thee back 
from honour.” 

But now we come to the darkest portion of 
his downward course. We may conceive with 
what feelings of bitter disappointment he re- 
turned to the river of the land of the children 
_ of his people. His desperate cast had failed. 
His high credit was gone. No more honour- 
able princes thronged his door. No more 
rewards of divination spread their rich tinsel 
and colours before his eyes. The promised 
title had become a bitter scoff in his memory. 
What was the result? He let go his hold on 
God altogether. God, and God’s will, and 
God’s people, became to him objects of the 
keenest hatred. He gave himself up to Satan. 
He became like him. ‘‘ They are blessed.” 
Yes, and so were that first happy pair in Eden. 
‘¢ May not that blessing, which my mouth can- 
not reverse, be by successful temptation turned 
into the opposite to a blessing?” And so, as we 
shall read further on, in that dark chapter this 
afternoon, he (for it was his counsel) sent into 
the camp the refuse of the profligacy of Moab, 
and thus undermined the purity and blessedness 
of Israel. Twenty-four thousand men fell in the 
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plague which was the visitation of God’s wrath for 
this their sin, besides those who were slain by the 
divine command. We are not surprised, after 
this, to read the issue of the beautiful but futile 
wish of Balaam, in the words which I have joined 
to it in my text. He became an object of signal 
vengeance to the people of the Lord; and so 
far from dying the death of the righteous, he 
fell by the righteous sword of Israel, in the 
destruction of the Midianitish people. 

And thus we have, briefly sketched out 
before us, the character and course and end of 
this highly-gifted but wicked man. And there 
is hardly a history in Scripture of deeper signi- 
ficance for us all, or of more pointed warning. 
Again and again within the sight of our eyes 
and the hearing of our ears, is this sequence of 
human motives and conduct acted over: again 
and again do we find the first seed which would, 
if unchecked, lead to all its fruits, germinating 
in our hearts. First of all, we are every one in 
Balaam’s condition as regards one particular. 
Weare not all highly-gifted; but we are all 
professed servants of Christ. We all believe, 
or persuade ourselves we believe, certain things 
as infallible truths. These things I need not 
recount to you. Their voice often is, “‘ Thou 
shalt not go with them.” They speak to us of 
certain things and men which are blessed ;— 
which we cannot and must not oppose, but 
must cast in our lot with them. Then on the 
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other side, the world, the flesh, the devil, hold 
out to us the tempting and glittering prize 
of more income, more luxury, more credit, more 
honour, if we will consent to go with them, and 
put aside the will of our God. And it is at this 
very point that the warning example presses us 
so strongly. According to our reply, so for the 
most part will be our course. If it is made 
boldly from the heart,—with no reserve of our 
own inclinations, no shrinking from the avowal 
of our faith and love to One unseen, who is the 
centre of our motives and hopes, the victory 
will be half won. Yea, more ;—for persist- 
ence in such a course will become easier at 
every repetition. But if we shrink from such 
confession ;—if we betray a lurking will which 
only holds back because God refuseth leave,— 
O the enemy well knows what this means,— 
well knows how to ply more, and more success- 
fully, the struggling and reluctant Christian. 
And then comes the acted paradox, which we so 
often see in the world; men living contrary to all 
their persuasions; solemnly convinced of, and 
often thinking of, death and eternity, and all 
the truths of the Gospel ;—but yet casting all 
on the merest shadow of a chance, which they 
even know to be none at all,—and living un- 
godly lives, scraping. unholy gains, dazzled by 
the gorgeousness of worldly pomp, and flattered 
by titles of honour, and spurred on by ambition, 
when they know that all this will turn to 
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nothing, and to dust and ashes, and will lose 
them their inheritance of a glorious and happy 
being for ever. O my dear friends—and espe- 
cially you my younger hearers, who have the 
great resolve of life before you—with whom 
there is yet the opportunity of following the 
first, or at all events the early motions of God’s 
Holy Spirit,—remember this fearful example: 
beware of the first divided inclination,—the first 
reluctant expression of obedience to God ;—but 
give Him your hearts, let Him stand at the 
helm of your lives and guide them as He will, 
and while so guiding, presume not to stay, nor 
to divert, that hand of his, which doeth all 
things well. And for our comfort, let us re- 
member also the great grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died and pleads for us, and the 
glorious dispensation of the out-poured Spirit 
under which we live :—that we are not left alone, 
but in this our life’s great decision, and in every 
difficulty and temptation, have a mighty Helper 
to flee unto, who worketh in us both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure, 
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Acts xi. 18, 


“ When they heard these things, they held their peace, and 
glorified God, saying, THEN HATH GoD aALsO UNTO THE 
GENTILES GRANTED REPENTANCE UNTO LIFE,” 


We have read this morning, in the Second 
Lesson, the record of the admission of the 
Gentiles into the kingdom of Christ. To us, 
whose Jot is cast far down in the ages of the 
Christian dispensation, that record presents 
nothing beyond other narratives of God’s mercy 
and love in redemption. It is but the first 
link of a chain of undeserved loving-kindnesses, 
the mere repetition of which has made them 
almost dangerously familiar to us. But to the 
apostolic Church, the event wore an entirely 
different aspect. Habituated as they had been 
to signs and wonders, there was none among 
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them all so astonishing as this. The others 
had been, so to speak, but in the prescribed 
course of God’s dealings with his people. Un- 
expected and amazing as were the Death and 
Resurrection of the Lord, their eyes had been 
opened to see that, by the testimony of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, Christ ought thus 
to have suffered, and to have entered into his 
glory’. The promise made to their fathers 
God had thus performed. And when Peter 
and the eleven stood up and preached to Israel, 
it was on this ground that all their exhorta- 
tions rested. They spoke as Jews to Jews. 
All was within the limit of the covenanted pro- 
mise: all shewed the faithfulness of God to 
his chosen people. It was perfectly true, that 
Christ was from the first revealed as to be a 
light to hghten the Gentiles: and this His 
glorious office was not forgotten by the Apos- 
tles, even in their first discourses. ‘ The 
promise,” said Peter, ‘is to you, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, as many 
as the Lord our God shall call?” But by 
these last words, and indeed by the whole 
tenor of the speech, it is sufficiently shewn, that 
the enlightenment of the Gentiles was ever 
looked upon as to take place through their 
becoming of the family of Israel, through their 
being brought into God’s covenant by the rite 
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of circumcision. It never appears, at this time, 
to have entered the minds of the Apostles 
and early believers, that a Gentile, as a Gentile, 
might come within the fold of God. The idea 
was entirely alien from all their feelings and 
associations. It was altogether breaking up 
new ground in their thoughts: a thing hardly 
less wonderful to them, as Jews, than it would 
be to us, to hear that one of the inferior tribes 
of creation had been suddenly gifted by the 
Creator with reason and responsibility. And 
we may trace the good and wise Providence of 
God, in the gradual preparation of the Church 
to receive this new idea. It did not come upon 
them at once on the day of Pentecost. The 
mere propounding of such a startling and un- 
welcome announcement would have shut their 
hearers against conviction, and marred their 
early and most effective work on the men of 
Israel. As in the subsequent preaching of the 
Gospel in the world, so in its first declaration 
after the glorification of the Son of God, it was 
to the Jew first. During the five introductory 
chapters of the Acts, the Church is entirely 
and purely of the house of Israel. ‘* Ye men of 
Israel, hear these words,” is the opening of 
Peter’s pentecostal sermon®. ‘Let all the 
house of Israel know assuredly” is its con- 
clusion*. His second discourse on the healing 
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of the lame man, opens in like manner, “ Ye 
men of Israel, why marvel ye at this®?” And 
its conclusion is even more striking—‘* Ye are 
the children of the prophets, and of the cove- 
nant which God made with our fathers, saying 
unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the 
kindreds of the earth be blessed®.” And in 
their answer before the Sanhedrim in the fifth 
chapter, we have the same reference just as 
strongly expressed: ‘“‘Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour 
for to give repentance unto Israel, and remission 
of sins’.” So far, the Gospel seems to have 
been providentially kept operating simply and 
entirely on the Jewish people; and the new 
state of things which God held in his hand 
ready to be revealed, henceforth very gra- 
dually opened on the experience and the minds 
of the Apostles. In the sixth chapter, we 
have the first intimation of a collision with 
Judaism, very gentle at first, and within the 
Christian body. The Hellenists, or Grecian 
Jews, found their poor overlooked in the daily 
ministration of the common stock. They there- 
fore murmured against the Hebrews, or purely 
Jewish Christians. The consequence was, the 
appointment of seven,—from among their own 
number, as their Grecian names indicate,—to 
see to the just arrangement of this matter. 
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This appears to have been the first inroad upon 
purely Jewish views: brought about by Pro- 
vidence to open the way to that greater one, 
which was to follow. I may remark, that at 
this time appears to have been the culminating 
point of success of the Gospel, as regarded the 
Jewish people. We read, “ And the word of 
God increased; and the number of disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly ; and a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the 
faith °.” 

From this point onward, the horizon gra- 
dually widens. By the words and by the 
execution of the first martyr, an irreparable 
breach was constituted between that which 
claimed to be Judaism proper, and the faith 
and followers of Jesus. Then first began those 
persecutions and hardships of the Jerusalem 
Christians, which are so affectingly alluded to 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Then took 
place that great scattering of the disciples to 
preach the word’, which gave the first occasion 
to the saying, that the blood of the martyr is 
the seed of the Church. And now God is 
rapidly pouring in on his servants new rays 
of light, and almost day by day enlarging the 
field of their labours. First, in the eighth 
chapter, Samaria, the hated and despised 
Samaria, receives the word of God. ‘There at 
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least they were safe: for there their divine 
Master himself had prepared the way before 
them. There, were disciples, who believed not 
because of the word of others, but because they 
had heard Him themselves, and knew that this 
was the Christ the Saviour of the world’. 
Those fields, over which the Son of God had 
commanded them to lift their eyes, as white 
already to the harvest,—which He had again 
commended to them as He was being received 
up into heaven,—were at least legitimate re- 
gions for their labour. And the harvest truly 
was plenteous. ‘‘ There was great joy,” we read, 
“in that city ?.” Next in order, we have one of 
the seven deacons sent on a special message 
to convert to the faith a servant of the queen 
of Hthiopia,—and thus, by means of a proselyte 
missionary, to provide for the sowing of the 
seed in a distant and barbarous land*. But 
the greatest of all preparations for the dis- 
closure which was to be made to the Church, 
now immediately follows. One man was chosen 
out of the ranks of the unbelievers and_per- 
secutors to be the future Apostle of the Gentile 
world. That man was the most zealous of all 
the Jewish adversaries of the faith. He knew 
all the bitterness of the Pharisees against the 
name and followers of Jesus. He had himself, 
in that enmity, learned to look on the Gospel 
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as directly antagonistic to Judaism, and thus 
penetrated deeper than others into its spiritual 
character and tendencies. These had been to 
him objects of the keenest hatred and contempt. 
He was, as an adversary, mighty indeed. A 
master of all the Jewish scriptural and tradi- 
tional lore, brought up also in the midst of 
Grecian culture and habits of thought,—fervid 
in spirit, unwearied in personal activity,—the 
council of the Sanhedrim might well adopt him 
among them, when yet a young man, put him 
forward first to contend with, and then to hunt 
down, those who were called by the name of 
Jesus. But as so often, what they proposed, 
God disposed. The Lord met with him, and 
put a word in his mouth. He went to curse 
the people of God: not like Balaam, against 
his conscience, and tempted by sordid gain ;— 
but in the full fervour of misguided zeal. He 
went to curse them; but behold; from that time 
through his life, yea and through the long 
ages in which he being dead yet speaketh, he 
did, and he has done, nought but bless them 
altogether. The persecutor became an Apos- 
tle: became specially marked out as to be sent 
to the Gentiles and to kings to testify to 
Christ. And when he had been sufficiently 
proved and matured for his work, he was 
sent down to Tarsus, his native city, there 
to await the pleasure of the Lord concerning 
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And now all is ripe for the great change. 
Already the fountain sealed has begun here 
and there to burst its banks, and irrigate the 
waste around. They that were scattered 
abroad on the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, had begun in one place and another 
to speak to the Greeks of the salvation which 
is by Christ *. But it was not here and there 
only that such persons were to be the objects 
of the preached word. It was not by stealth 
that the greatest revolution which had ever 
broken on the Church was to be brought in. 
There was one of the Apostles who in this 
early period of her history, was distinguished 
by a pre-eminence solemnly conferred upon 
him by his divine Master. The ready and for- 
ward and warm-hearted Simon had been named 
by our Lord at their first meeting, Cephas, or 
Peter, that is, a stone®. And in his memor- 
able confession of Jesus as the Christ the Son 
of the living God, it had been announced, that 
on this stone thus named, should the Church 
be built®: that in that spiritual temple, resting on 
the one foundation of the rock of ages, the first 
considerable portion should, under God, be due 
to the standing and toiling and preaching of 
this Apostle. Moreover his Lord had, at the 
same time and for the same purpose, entrusted 
to him the keys of the kingdom of heaven ;— 
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that he should be the first to open, by his 
preaching and office, the door of faith to both 
Jews and Gentiles. And remarkably does his 
recorded course in the Acts correspond with 
these announcements. Having served as the 
first stone on which the Church was built ; 
having at the day of Pentecost, and shortly 
afterwards, been the instrument of the con- 
version of many thousands of the Jews, and 
having been afterwards selected by special re- 
velation as the chosen person to open the 
door to the Gentiles, he gradually passes out 
of view, and yields, as the Apostle of the cir- 
cumcision, which was waning and dying out, 
to that greater Apostle, who was himself to 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. And the last which the 
Church knows of him are those two beautiful 
Epistles, full of love, full of self-distrust, full 
of personal humility ; in which while he in set 
terms disclaims all primacy or pre-eminence 
among the disciples of the Lord, he sufficiently 
shews how warm a heart and how earnest a 
hand he had brought to his Master’s service ; 
how winning, and how beloved he must have 
been, as a feeder of the flock of God. Such 
was Simon Peter: and to him, now in the 
fulness of the period of his chief eminence in 
the Church, was God pleased to make known 
by the vision of which you have heard to-day, 
his purpose respecting the Gentile world. The 
R 2 
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nations were represented to him by the apt 
image of a mingled collection of clean and un- 
clean animals. These a voice from heaven 
ordered him to kill and eat.. He, a strict and 
conscientious Jew, revolted in feeling at the 
command. ‘Not so, Lord; for I have never 
eaten any thing that is common or unclean.” 
The heavenly reply laid open to him a truth 
which he had never known before: ‘ What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” 
No reader of Scripture can forbear joining to 
this weighty declaration, St. Paul’s comment: 
‘“‘It pleased the Father that in Him should all 
fulness dwell: and having made peace by the 
blood of his cross, by Him to reconcile all 
things unto himself; by Him, I say, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven’.” 
That creation, which had been unclean, which 
had required washings and purifyings of the 
law to fit it for use, God had now cleansed 
once for all for himself, and for man, by the 
one great atoning sacrifice. That earth, in 
which there had been an holy place, where God 
put his name, had become all holiness to the 
Lord, so that neither here nor there must men 
gather to worship, but every where, on every 
spot on earth, the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving and prayer might be offered through 
Christ. That time, by which the lives of the 
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sons of men are measured, which was formerly 
meted out into sacred and profane, hallowed 
and unhallowed, now had become all the day 
of salvation—the acceptable year of the Lord. 
And if these mute or unreasoning things, the 
tribes of creation which serve us, the soil on 
which we tread, the hours which mark our 
lives, had by the one atoning sacrifice been 
brought near to God, how much more those 
sons of men themselves, for whom all these 
things were made—whom He had created 
capable of feeling after himself and knowing 
Him; how much more were these brought near 
by the blood of Christ—how much more might 
that Gospel be offered to them, which is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. 

All this fulness of blessing was revealed, as 
in a parable, to the eyes of the astonished 
Apostle, to prepare him for the work which 
lay before him. Meantime, another prepara- 
tion had been carried on elsewhere. And very 
full of interest is the scene which now opens 
on us. In Cesarea, the seat of the Roman 
government in Judea, was a band or cohort 
of soldiers apparently of some distinction, 
called the Italian band: consisting, as is 
thought, of volunteers levied in Italy, and pro- 
bably in attendance on the procurator or go- 
vernor. An officer of this band, Cornelius, is 
described to us as a devout man, and fearing 
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God with all his house, doing many almsdeeds 
to the people, and praying to God always. 
What a refreshment, in the midst of the great 
moral desert of the time, is such a man and 
such a household as this. What a powerful 
changer of the heart is the grace of God. In 
the midst of the coarse life, and too often brutal 
licence, of the Roman soldiery, we find—and 
who shall venture to say that it was a solitary 
instance—this house, a place where prayer was 
wont to be made,—this officer, with devout 
soldiers in attendance upon him,—a blessing 
to the people where he was stationed, and 
sending up daily his prayers and alms for a 
memorial before God. Our attention is first 
directed to him apparently at some solemn 
season. He had spent the day fasting; and 
at the ninth hour, the hour of prayer, was 
praying in his house. He knew the facts con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth*. He knew the 
wants of his own soul, and of his people. Could 
a devout man, in such a time, have been long 
pouring out his soul to God, without a prayer 
for enlightenment and guidance?) May we not 
well suppose, that this new faith, with its 
wonderful miracles, and large promises of bless- 
ing, had long been to Cornelius a subject of 
anxious thought? Nay, we are almost bound 
to suppose thus much; for when St. Peter 
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comes afterwards to speak to him and his com- 
pany, considerable acquaintance with the faith 
in Jesus is taken for granted. 

While Cornelius is thus employed, a miracu- 
lous answer is vouchsafed to his prayers. A 
man stood before him in bright clothing,—an 
angel, sent from God. ‘Thine alms,” he said, 
“‘and thy prayers have come up for a memorial 
before God.” ‘He that answers prayer has 
heard thee. He who is not unrighteous to 
forget works and labours of love, remembers 
thine. Thou hast besought Him for guidance ; 
that guidance is granted. Thou hast served 
Him in love; the gates of the kingdom of 
love are thrown open to thee. God receives 
thee for a lamb of his flock: send to one who 
is commissioned by the chief Shepherd to feed 
his lambs.” And thus the Apostle and the 
soldier are brought together: with what mutual 
feelings, we are not left in ignorance. The 
Roman, true to his heathen education, true to 
his experience of the practice of paying divine 
honour to men,—the beginning and growth of 
which he must have traced in his own lifetime, 
—fell down and adored the heaven-sent guide of 
his course. The Apostle shewed by his reply 
that he was true to nobler instincts, now first 
enlightened and glorified by the revelation of 
the fulness of Christ. ‘Stand up: for I also 
amaman. I am come here to testify to the 
unity of our common nature in Him who died 
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and rose for us all: not as the representative 
of a superior or a privileged race.” The inci- 
dents of that memorable meeting I need not 
detail to you. Never was an assembly held of 
greater import to the world, than this in the 
house of Cornelius. Never was a knot pre- 
sented more difficult for man to resolve. What 
was to be the issue of it? No licence had as 
yet been given, to receive into the body of the 
faithful, men that were uncircumcised. The 
only way into the Church as yet, had been 
through the synagogue. It is difficult to say, 
how the interview might have ended, had not 
God himself graciously interposed, and for ever 
answered every doubt as to his will in the 
matter. Peter was yet speaking. All were in- 
tent on his words, receiving from his lips the 
guidance which had been promised them. He 
had advanced as far as to announce to them 
that by the testimony of the prophets every 
one who believed on Jesus should receive re- 
mission of sins. He was on the very limit of 
the difficulty. On the profession of this faith 
by them, would naturally follow baptism, the 
sign and seal of that remission of sins of 
which he had spoken. But how could he pre- 
sume to receive by baptism those who were 
ceremonially unclean? The heavenly vision had 
brought him to enter in with, and associate 
himself to, the Gentile company: would it have 
carried him further, and led him to acknowledge 
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them as fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the family of God? We cannot tell: for God 
himself was pleased to interpose with his own 
decision, At this moment, the Spirit fell on 
all them that heard the word. They began to 
speak with tongues, and to magnify God. Who 
after this could forbid water, that they should 
not be baptized? ‘What was I,” says the 
Apostle in his own subsequent defence of him- 
self, ** that I could withstand God ° 2” 

Thus, brethren, was the great fact declared 
for them and for us, that aLL ARE ONE IN 
CuristT : that the nature, which He took on Him, 
is to its utmost extent, and in every form of it, by 
Him brought near to God, and needs no other 
means of approach to the Father. Decisive 
as was God’s declaration of this, it was with 
extreme difficulty that the apostolic Church 
brought itself to recognize the doctrine. The 
Twelve indeed, as in our text, which expresses 
the result of their enquiry into Peter’s conduct, 
—and again in their council in the fifteenth 
chapter, freely acknowledged the fact ; but ap- 
pear to have taken, at all events at first, no 
active part in declaring the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles as such. St. Peter himself, in after days 
at Antioch, wavered in the direction of compel- 
ling the Gentile converts to judaize; and the 
first Epistle which we have from himself, and 
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that of St. James, are addressed primarily to 
the Jewish converts. In their hearts, as we 
may see, they fully received God’s will on the 
matter ; in their practical work, the Spirit was 
pleased to keep them mainly within the limits 
of the chosen people, them to whom first Jesus 
was sent, and through them to the Gentiles. 
But the great champion of the universality of 
the Gospel was that Apostle, who was specially 
raised up to carry it to the Gentile world. 
We find him ever in conflict with his own 
countrymen, and even sometimes, as at Antioch, 
with his fellow-apostles, on this vital point. 
We find it ever fervently and enthusiastically 
asserted in his Epistles; and his whole mission- 
ary life, as far as we know it, was devoted to 
carrying it into effect. At a comparatively early 
period of that life, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
he describes the extent of his preaching as 
being from Jerusalem round about unto Illyri- 
cum *, and in the same place he speaks of a pro- 
jected journey even as far as Spain. And it is 
a remarkable fact in the providence of God, 
that while for the most part the fruits of the 
successful labours of the Twelve have ceased to 
be evident in living churches, it is from those 
of his founding, that the world in these later 
days has been overspread with the knowledge 
of the Gospel. We seek almost in vain for the 
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churches of the East. The ploughshare has 
past over their foundations, and the line of deso- 
lation has been drawn upon their altars. But 
the disciples in Europe and America, and the 
isles of the sea,—and the hundreds of congrega- 
tions of the faithful living and springing up 
over the earth, are the children of the West: and 
in our days, the land of primzeval story, and the 
holy city herself, have come to light anew, at the 
bright lamp of British Christianity, the moul- 
dering fires of their faith. So mighty, and so 
permanent, have been the results of the great 
change, on which we have to-day been com- 
menting. It was God’s will, that by Jew and 
Gentile, by heretic and orthodox, by men of 
the East and men of the West, the truth 
should be tried, and sifted,—the power of his 
Word brought out, and the might of his Spirit 
demonstrated. Had Judaism prevailed, the 
sacred spark of divine life must have been 
overlaid, and ultimately extinguished. But, for 
the recognition of the unity of God, for the con- 
servation of the moral conscience, for the main- 
tenance of the record of God’s everlasting cove- 
nant, it was necessary that the Jewish element 
should abide and be incorporated. Long was the 
struggle, before it would consent to pass into 
its place of testifying to Christ, and to take its 
yoke off the shoulders of the brethren. Nor let 
us think that it is yetat anend, We have it to 
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this day among us, in a form carefully but still 
ineffectually disguised. In the whole ascetical 
and ceremonial system of Rome, we have the 
successor of the Jewish spirit and practice. 
When Judaism itself had no longer any hold on 
the Western world, a judicious compromise was 
adopted between its requirements and the exist- 
ing popular practices of paganism; and the 
result over the West has been that corrupt and 
hybrid form of Christianity, against which we, 
in the Providence of God, have lifted, and are 
continuing to lift, our faithful protest. In their 
decretals and canon law, in their Lent pasto- 
rals and indulgences, we see yet surviving 
the spirit of those who would compel the 
Gentiles to live as did the Jews: in their 
image-worship and acted ritual, we see the 
practice of those who adopted, instead of de- 
stroying, the idol-worship of the lands where 
they preached. Still then the conflict is being 
maintained—and let us never forget it. We stand 
on the immoveable basis of Gentile Christianity. 
We know no difference of race or colour, of sex 
or condition in life: to us there is neither Jew 
nor Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, bond nor free. 
Our banner is, “ CHrIst IN MAN THE HOPE OF 
ctory’:” our first axiom, the great Apostle’s 
thesis, ‘‘ THE GosPEL, THE POWER oF Gop UNTO 
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SALVATION TO EVERY ONE THAT BELIEVETH ®,” 
The struggle lasts ; but the future is not without 
largeness of promise, and brightness of hope. 
Day by day, men stand up among us witnessing 
to these truths; lives are spent, and souls are 
called to glory; of Christ’s fulness we are 
receiving, and grace for grace. Day by day 
men pass out from our crowded river to pro- 
claim them to the ends of the earth. And as, 
close upon the end of the first century, a Chris- 
tian father ¢ could make it his boast, that there 
was not a known land where God the Father 
was not called on through his Son Jesus Christ, 
—so we, past the noontide of the nineteenth 
great secular day, may boast, by the same grace 
of God, that there is not a land on the now 
revealed earth, where the free doctrines of sal- 
vation by individual faith and individual sancti- 
fication are not proclaimed on the testimony of 
the Word of God. 

And, beloved, what streaks of kindling bright- 
ness is our God shewing to the watchful pri- 
soners of hope! We shall see it—it may not 
be now: weshall behold it—it may not be nigh ; 
but if there be a providence shaping the affairs 
of nations,—if there be a glorified One, under 
whose feet all things are being placed,—the day 
will come, when that strange Arabian protest 
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for the unity of God shall in his Providence be 
justified ; when that solid bulwark, which has 
for so many centuries stayed the flood of Rome’s 
idolatry from deluging the Eastern world, shall 
be content to receive on its walls better and 
firmer defences: when the sons of the bond- 
woman according to the flesh shall become free 
in the Spirit of Christ. Not yet, while dark- 
ness covers so much of the earth, and gross 
darkness so many nations, can we adopt in its 
fulness the strain of praise in our text: but 
we look for a time, when all these gather- 
ing preparations shall issue in their heaven- 
appointed result—when the rolling storms of 
war, and the lull of succeeding peace, and 
’ the spread of human civilization, and the diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of God, shall from their 
present state of combined and uncertain fer- 
ment, have passed into the new conditions of 
another and better age,—-and they who then meet 
where we assemble now, may once more thank- 
fully exclaim,—“‘ THEN HatH Gop tunTo THE 
GENTILES GRANTED REPENTANCE UNTO LIFE.” 

I have spent our time to-day over this topic 
of general world-wide interest, because it is 
well that we should sometimes look up from 
our own work, yea and from the inner life of 
our own souls, and contemplate what God hath 
done and is doing with his Church. May He 
grant, that our time may not have been unpro- 
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fitably bestowed: but that every word now 
spoken may tend to kindle in us admiration of 
his ways, gratitude for his mercies, devotion to 
his service: that the heart’s and life’s enquiry 
of every one among us of this Gentile Church, 
may be, ‘“ What shall I render unto God for 
all his mercies unto me?” 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
1856. 
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“ Unite my heart to fear thy name.” 


A NuMBER of our young people who are with 
us to-day, are about, before the end of the 
week, solemnly to take on them the service of 
God in the ordinance of Confirmation. Let us 
avail ourselves of the opportunity, for them and 
for all of us, to review some of the foundations 
of the Christian life : in dependence on His bless- 
ing, from whom comes every good and perfect 
gift. 

The words of our text occur in the midst of 
a prayer of David, full of humility and confi- 
dence mingled together. It may be enough 
to quote the first verses, in order to strike the 
key-note of the whole: “ Bow down thine ear, 
O Lord, hear me: for I am poor and needy. 
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Preserve my soul, for I am holy: O thou my 
God, save thy servant that trusteth in thee.” 
“Poor and needy ”—‘holy and trusting in 
God.” So it is with every one who serves Him 
in truth. Poor—how poor, God teaches him, 
and time teaches him, every day: needy—how 
full of wants, he knows not at first, but as the 
realities of his spiritual life open to him, his 
wants ever recur, ever expand before him: yet 
at the same time, holy: dedicated to God’s ser- 
vice, named by Christ’s name, living and feed- 
ing in the fold of God: and at the same time, 
trusting in Him: having learned the charm 
and power of those blessed words, my Gop: 
having God for his Master, his Redeemer, his 
upholder, his friend: and looking forward, 
when flesh and heart faileth, to have Him as 
his portion and exceeding great reward. It is 
such an one, so compounded of human weak- 
ness and divine strength, so poor and helpless 
in himself, so enriched and invigorated in his 
God, who prays the prayer of our text, “Unite 
MY HEART TO FEAR THY NAME.” 

The prayer, you will observe, begins with a 
general request, and then points it to a parti- 
cular object. “ Untre my neart”—make it 
one: and for what? “‘ro FEAR THY NAME.” 
Let us take each of these separately. 

“Unite my heart.” O who that knows the. 
fickleness and inconsistency of the human cha- 
racter,—of his own character,—will not join in 
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this prayer? Who will not recognize the im- 
mense importance in every pursuit and employ- 
ment of having the heart at one, the character 
consistent? Beautifully and powerfully could a 
great philosopher in heathen times express his 
deep feeling of the need to a man of consistency 
and unity with himself: ‘“ Methinks,” says 
Plato, ‘“‘it would be better for my lyre to be 
out of tune and discordant, and even the chorus 
of singers whom I lead,—yea, better for the 
whole world to be at variance with me and con- 
tradict me,—than that I in my own person 
should be out of concord with myself and self- 
contradicting.” Yes, brethren, any thing is 
better for a man than a distracted, unharmo- 
nized, inconsistent character. To spend pre- 
cious time in counteracting and crossing out 
ourselves, is more than any of us can afford, in 
this short life, in which so much is to be done. 
Yet with how many is this the case! I speak — 
not now of that progress of gradually ripening — 
opinion and judgment, which is the necessary 
condition of all thoughtful minds: I require 
not that a man’s mature age should be brought 
to be measured by the unripe words and hasty 
inferences of his youth: it were better indeed 
and happier for him, if the whole life unfolded 
itself gradually and consistently, ‘“ the child the 
father of the man,” the promise of childhood, 
and the early essays of youth, leading on with- 
out a break and naturally to the full vigour of 
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his manhood: more blessed indeed, if that 
childhood were past in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord,—that youth in learning his 
Father's will,—that manhood in the active glo- 
rifying of Him: but of this progress, or of the 
lack of it, I am not speaking now. Few of us, 
I suppose, can look back many years, without 
being sensible of more than a mere expanding 
change: few, who are not conscious, that while 
they have purchased some experience, it has 
been at the reluctantly paid price of much of 
their former self-confidence. But what I do 
reprobate is this,—that the same man, at the 
same time, should be uncertain, self-counteract- 
ing, divided against himself,—in words, in acts, 
in the influence of his character over others. I 
know it may be alleged in answer, that there is 
ever a conflict in the best of men, and the 
holiest of Christians, between the flesh and 
the spirit,—between the law of God in the 
mind, and the law of sin in the members; 
—between the good that he would do, and the 
evil that is, notwithstanding, present with him. 
But this is obviously no answer: for it is this 
very conflict which the prayer in my text aims 
to regulate: it is this very imperfection which 
brings about the conflict, from whence also 
springs the inconsistency which I lament: and 
for deliverance from which I seek for the unit- 
ing and harmonizing Spirit of God. In the 
heart, yea and in the life, this conflict will ever 
s 2 
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be going on. The further we advance in the 
Christian’s course, the closer and more deadly 
it will become. The more the mist clears off, 
the plainer shall we see our enemies, and the 
more eagerly shall we be busied with them. 
' Yet though originally owing to the same fatal 
cause, it is not altogether in the direct practical 
course of this conflict that the inconsistency 
lies of which we speak. Nay, it is often most 
evident in those who have never engaged in 
earnest in the battle with evil: and it is often 
most effectually cured, by putting on the Chris- 
tian armour and going forth in earnest to the 
fight. It is, in one very prevailing form, a tri- 
fling, wavering, inconstant spirit: the standing 
idle in the market place of the world, of a man 
who has not yet found his vineyard to work in, 
or who having found it, is weary of the work. 


It is very often incident to youth and inexpe- — 


rience. Anxious to appear like others in so- 
ciety, the young often profess strong opinions, 
and take decided courses, with regard to mat- 
ters on which, from their very limited experience, 
they can know but little: they become strong 


upholders of this or that side in difficult ques- 


tions, imitating, and going beyond, the parti- 


sanship of their elders. And hence, from this 
very pertinacity, comes fickleness and self-con- 
tradiction. As, by widening experience, the 
light of truth breaks in here and there, the 
young heart, if brought up under purifying and 
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hallowing influences, is ever susceptible of just 
and generous impressions: and these very often 
clash with the artificial or traditional views 
before so strongly upheld, and bring about in- 
consistency and confusion. And these thoughts 
lead us to one remark; that with the young es- 
pecially, one of the first conditions of this unity 
of heart is, a humble and conscientious adoption 
of opinions. Do not, I would say to our young 
friends, entangle yourselves, in the battle before 
you, with armour which you have not proved. 
Better defence to you will be the simple sling 
and stone of one conviction tried by your own 
experience, than all the panoply of Saul. Take 
not up the opinions expressed by your elders, 
because you have heard them,—nor catch the 
tone and manner of positive assertion at second 
hand from another. He may have been wrong 
in so speaking : or he may have had his grounds, 
which you know not. It may perhaps be 
thought that I am now dealing with mere in- 
tellectual matters. But I assure you it is not 
so. Once break in on the conscience in its 
secret and sacred office of the regulation of 
thought and adoption of opinion, and far more 
mischief is done, than to the intellect only. 
Once induce the conscience to desert the helm 
on any pretext, and the vessel, with all its 
freight, will drift with the uncertain wind, These 
are days of talk: days when opinions of some 
kind are broached by all we meet: and I own 
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I have thought that some of the disunion of 
men’s lives, and inconsistency of their practice, 
and scattering of their energies, is owing to 
want of conscientious watchfulness in the adop- 
tion and profession of our opinions, and of a 
jealous and God-fearing check over ourselves, 
in the temptation to rush into partisanship. 

And while on this matter, it seems quite in 
the course of our subject to put in a warning 
against two mistaken lines of conduct which we 
see around us. 

One of these is, a listless apathy to the for- 
mation and expression of opinion: a carrying 
out of an idea, that a man may be consistent, by 
being nothing: a boast of not meddling with 
matters which lie by the side of our way in 
life, and so imagining that we shall avoid getting 
into difficulties with regard to them. Such is 
frequently the course of the mere idle and use- 
less lover of pleasure : such too of the man who 
suffers himself to be entirely sunk and absorbed 
in the daily routine of life’s business. But it is 
not thus that we pray our hearts may be united. 
God has placed all of us in the world, not to 
shrink from, but to grapple with, and master 
by his help, the difficulties which surround us. 
The tree that would strike roots for eternity, 
must not shrink from the incessant buffeting of 
the winds, nor from sometimes waving to and 
fro in the tempest. Beware, my young friends, 
of escaping from inconsistencies into idleness. 
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God sent you here to glorify Him: and it is 
among the trials of your day, and the difficulties 
of your actual path, and the duties which spring 
out of circumstances studied and understood, 
that your glorifying Him must have its scope 
and exercise. Better even be inconsistent 
among the energies of life, than faultless, be- 
cause motionless, in the slumber of death. 

The other alternative, adopted it is to be 
feared far more frequently, is that of cherishing 
an artificial consistency, for mere consistency’s 
sake: professing and upholding a set of opin- 
ions, or a line of action, which is supposed to 
be proper and creditable, or even due to a man’s 
own former course, or present position, while 
the inmost soul does not go along with that 
profession and maintenance. And _ notice, 
that I am not speaking of the tangled necessi- 
ties of statesmanship, or the expediency which 
so often and so properly leads men to adopt 
and advocate that which is practicable, rather 
than that which is desirable. In outward life, 
—which is a. working forward not alone, but 
through and with a mass of hindrances,—a man 
must move on compromise, if he will move at 
all: he who would wait to act till all his con- 
victions could be carried out, and every one of 
his wishes satisfied, would in fact do no service 
at all. It is not of such matters that I speak: 
though even here I might say, that it must 
always be remembered, that though conscience 
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may condescend to inferior tools for her work, 
she must never handle forbidden ones: must 
take care that her compromise be only with 
lesser and weaker good, or at all events with 
waning not with waxing evil. But I speak 
now of a man’s inner life:—of the unity or in- 
consistency, not of those practical measures, for 
obtaining which he must jostle with a crowd, 
but of those inward convictions, in being true 
to which he stands alone under God's eye. 
And here I say, that it is lamentable, to 
see men punctiliously upholding an accredited 
opinion which we have reason to know they do 
not themselves hold: to suspect, that beneath 
the calm and apparently consistent superficial 
demeanour, there is an inward struggle going 
on, nay sometimes fought and settled, of which, 
and of the result of which, we are allowed to 
see nothing: to be aware, that the language of 
strong condemnation or decided approval is 
but the result of effort, a part well acted, or a 
habit skilfully acquired, but that all the while 
the heart is false to it—by sympathizing with 
the condemned, despising the approved, ecarry- 
ing on a life of its own within the life which all 
men see. O it is by such men and such lives 
that mighty systems of wrong have grown up 
under the semblance of right: by such, that 
vast fabrics of conventional belief have been 
upheld for power’s sake and for gain’s sake, long 
after their spirit has departed: it is in spite of 
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such men, that the God of truth has broken 
these systems to pieces one after another, and 
has strewn the history of His world with the 
wrecks of these fair-seeming fabrics. Dear 
friends, let us not be consistent thus. Our 
prayer does not run after this sort, “ unite my 
acts, that I may make me a name and become 
great:” but far otherwise—‘‘ Unite my heart 
that I may fear thy name.” You, my younger 
hearers, are by no means unconcerned in this 
part of our exhortation. You will find it a 
strong temptation, when you see all going well 
with you, to keep all well at any risk: as the 
world’s utilitarian maxim runs,—and it has few 
more dangerous or unchristian,—to let well 
alone. You may be flowing on calmly with the 
stream of the society in which you live. All is 
harmony and peace : your domestic or your social 
sky so pure and still, that the mere flutter of a 
wing would disturb it. And let it be so, as 
long as it is Gon’s peace. But if His breath 
begin to stir within thee, if His Spirit begin to 
move over the face of those tranquil waters,— 
check not, and belie not, His creative power. 
Thine inward convictions are more sacred, 
than any outward peace. Thou art placed in 
a state of trial and of conflict. It is not the 
time for rest. Break not without cause any 
scene of peace—any union of hearts and opin- 
ions: but always remember, that thou wast 
not sent here to enjoy such peace, or to keep 
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such union, but to toil and battle onward with 
God’s help and thine own energies, in truth and 
singleness of heart, and noble disregard of mere 
incidental, mere artificial consequences. Leave 
results to God. If He is working in thee, He 
has work for thee. Ifit be his will that peace 
should be broken, it is, that better peace may 
be made. We are not without abundant and 
very plain warnings,—and it is in this matter 
that they speak to us in these more Christian 
days,—that if we will be Christ’s disciples, we 
must be prepared, if need be, to leave father 
and mother, and brothers and sisters, and 
houses and lands, yea all we have, even good 
name and good prospects, for his sake. 

Thus far, though we may seem in these latter 
remarks to have been already trespassing on 
the second part of our subject, we have mainly 
spoken of the general need, and of the quali- 
ties and limits, of inward consistency. Let us 
henceforth treat of the particular object in 
view. Unite my heart To FEAR THY NAME, 
Now it is plain to all, that these last words, 
“to fear thy name,” must have a meaning very 
far removed from that of mere dread or terror 
of God. This he may have, and has, whose 
heart is not united: the inconsistent and the 
unprincipled, even in his worst moments, has 
the bitter drop of the terror of God and His 
judgments abiding at the bottom of his soul. 
Besides, such a terror is as unreasonable, as it 
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is undesirable. A heart at unity with itself 
cannot be in disunion with the chief object of 
its being: and that object is, to serve and glo- 
rify Him, who is its Creator and Redeemer. 
Manifestly then, we must seek here for another 
definition of fear than mere dread: and to that 
definition our last consideration will guide us. 
Take that consideration in this form. If our 
hearts are to be brought into real and whole- 
some unity, it must be by the objects of their 
affections being in their right relative places. 
An united heart, for instance, cannot place 
Him in a low or secondary position of affection 
and regard, whom nature and reason themselves 
combine to place first. If it be so, conscience 
will ever and anon be bearing testimony against 
the disproportion,—and infinite disunion will 
be the result. No: if we would be consistent 
men, God must be first in every thing. And if 
so, How first? Remember, God is, with us, 
not a barren fact, not a mere approved opinion, 
but a personal Being: as much a personal 
Being, as any one of ourselves: the object to us 
of love, of fear, of hope, of desire. If then such 
a personal Being be in our united heart’s esteem, 
first in our regards,—what, I ask, will be our 
preponderant feeling towards Him? It will 
depend very much, doubtless, on what we know 
of Him. The history of heathen philosophy 
has sufficiently shewn us, that if a personal 
God is the mere guess of man’s mind, the mere 
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inference of his reason, the heart’s best feelings 
will not, as matter of fact, be excited towards 
Him at all. Weare not led, as to our passions 
and desires, half so much by what we can rea- 
son out, as by what we accept as matter of belief. 
And here my young friends will remember that I 
am treading very close to ground already gone 
over with them in our confirmation class. We 
there endeavoured to shew you the nature and 
grounds of your promising, and of its having 
been promised for you, that you should believe 
all the articles of the Christian faith: that it 
was laid down by the Church in the full con- 
viction that the revelation which God has given 
us of himself in Christ is so plain, so well- 
grounded in evidence, so salutary for man to 
receive, that such a promise was in fact no 
more than a pledge taken for you, and your 
ratification of it will be no more than the re- 
newal of that pledge on your own part, that 
you will act as reasonable persons, alive to 
your own best interests, and conscious of the 
best feelings of your nature. I remind you of 
the considerations by which I shewed this; I 
must assume it to be so now. I must assume 
that the man who desires his heart to be in 
unity and consistency with itself, receives God’s 
revelation of himself in Christ. And thus re- 
ceiving it, I return to our yet unanswered 
question,— What will be his predominant feeling 
with regard to God? You may say perhaps, 
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Love: and doubtless it is true: but then it is 
not exactly the love which he feels to a fellow 
creature. Several elements of that love are 
necessarily wanting. His love to God can 
contain in it no compassion, no active helpful 
sympathy, no allowances of charity: these, and 
other qualities of human love, are here out of 
the question ; for God can never want us, nor 
our help. Again, in his love to God, other 
elements will be present, which are not found 
in human love: for example, perfect reliance, 
- not as a casual feature, as in the love of a 
child to a parent,—not as an exaggeration and 
forgetfulness of proper self-dependence, as in 
violent attachments,—but as the very essence 
and duty of his love itself. No man can 
thoroughly love God, unless he give himself 
up to Him, and be ready simply to hear and 
accept His will. And just so we might go 
through the other affections of the heart to- 
wards Him, and shew that there is that in 
them all, which is not in the same affections 
exercised towards a human object. Well then, 
I ask, how may we best define this essential 
diiference—how account for it? Does it not 
arise from this, that God is far, far above us; 
—that He is perfectly holy, just and true ;— 
that He sees and guides all our courses, doing 
all things well;—that his power is infinite, 
and his majesty infinite ;—that He dwelleth 
in light unapproachable, and therefore is to us 
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a very different object for our affection from 
any mere brother and sister of our own kind ? 
And is it not, in fact, the awe, which is the 
necessary result of these attributes of God, 
which thus pervades all our affections when 
directed towards Him? Is it not, to come 
now to the term before us, this wholesome and 
necessary FEAR of God, which forms, after all, 
the godly man’s predominant feeling towards 
Him? Not terror, not dread of Him,—but 
just that which causes him to regard God dif- 
ferently from any other object of his affections : 
to regard Him as ever present, ever to be 
thought of, ever to be obeyed, ever to be 
trusted: which hallows and lifts his love, 
which warms and cements his service, which 
adds reverence to his prayer, solemnity to his 
praise; which is, in fact, the Sun in the heaven 
of his life? It is for, and towards this fear 
of God above all other objects, that we want 
our hearts united. 

If this is so, the first consequence will be, 
that our motives will be consistent. We shall 
not be acting from a selfish desire now, and 
a generous impulse then: openly and frankly 
to one man, and covertly and craftily to 
another: but this fear of God will abide as a 
purifying influence in the very centre of our 
springs of action: His eye ever looking on us,. 
his benefits ever constraining us. Half the 
inconsistencies in the world are committed to 
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win favour, and gain repute:—as the fickle 
multitude sets one way or the other, men 
change their course to please and to be thought 
well of : this will not be so with him whose heart 
is united to fear his God: let them praise, or 
let them blame, it is One who wavers not, 
whose favour he wishes to secure. 

And let me forewarn you, my young friends, 
that though this path of singleness of motive 
may seem to you beset with trials, it is in fact 
the easier, as it is assuredly the safer and the 
more full of glory in the end. Though the 
quiet and conscientious servant of God may 
often rest long in obscurity, God generally in 
the course of his Providence vindicates him in 
the sight of men, even here. And if this be 
not so, what matters it? Much, for them who 
believe this life all:—for him who looks for 
new heavens and new earth, little or nothing. 
To them with whom this world is their scene 
of display, it is much, if that display be marred : 
to him with whom it is but the robing-room 
for eternity, it is as nothing for his present 
imperfect array to be sneered at and vilified, 
if he may stand in that day approved in his 
Saviour’s righteousness, and resplendent in 
bright garments of praise. 

And union of the heart in God’s fear will 
save you also from grievous or fatal incon- 
sistency in opinion. Where truth is so large 
and deep, and our fathoming lines are so 
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short, it cannot be but that we should often 
guess wrongly at the depth, conceiving of it 
merely by our own power to sound: and hence 
will always be seen in the best of men certain 
inconsistencies, certain infirmities of opinion, 
certain weak points in what they think an 
invulnerable and perfect system. From these 
you can hardly escape :—for after all, a man’s 
belief, as well as his practical life, is and must 
be, in some measure a compromise. But as 
in our journeys, so in our lives ;—we should 
ever seek the shortest passage, where we cannot 
think continuously; should aim at avoiding 
those broad and patent gulfs between tenet 
and tenet, which make some men to be living 
contradictions. And he does this most effec- 
tually, whose heart is united to fear his God. 
Not exempt from other men’s failings, he is 
saved from other men’s recklessness, and has 
a tenderer and a safer conscience in the matter 
of forming and holding opinion. You may not 
find such a man faultlessly consistent in his 
theological system: the junctures between 
some truths which mutually repel may be 
clumsy and manifest: but in all that concerns 
the living affections of the heart and the truths 
that guide the life, he will be able to give a 
reason of the hope that is in him, and to give 
it in power. The words of such an one shall 
come with strength to convince, and sweetness 
to persuade. His tree may not hang to the 
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outward sight so thick with fruit, as that of 
others: but all that is there, is clad with the 
bloom of healthy ripeness, without blight, 
without hollowness, fit for the Master’s use. 

To such a life then, my young friends, we 
invite you, we invite all: to a life whose con- 
victions, whose energies, whose affections, are 
united in the fear of the Lord your God. We 
ask you to bind with this golden cord your 
otherwise scattered energies: that their work 
jn the world may be blessed, and a blessing. 
We do not invite you to large professions of 
religion:—to a system of set words and ap- 
proved phrases, maintained in spite of the 
heart’s misgivings, carefully applied asa rule 
to condemn others, utterly set at nought as 
applied to men’s own selves. We have enough 
of such lives about us, enough of their fruits 
in speaking and in printing, to the disgrace 
and disunion of the flock of Christ. We do 


not invite you to a mere life of outward re- 


gularity, a round of religious duties, in which 
the warm affections bear no part, and from 
which the bright smile and the cheerful greet- 
ing must be severed off as things secular: in 
receiving you into full membership of our 
Church, we bid you not to such meagre and 
ill-assorted fare; but we want you, from the 
day of your confirmation onward, for honest 
and thorough Christians; we want you in your 
closets, to wrestle together with us in con- 
VOL, III. T 
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tinual prayer to our common Father in Christ, 
for more grace, more union, more charity, more 
power over evil:—we -want you in the inter- 
course of life, cheerful, and loving, and re- 
freshing, because of the clear spring within,— 
helping the burden of sorrow, mingling in the 
chorus of joy: we want you, when we have 
to stand against many on the part of Christ, 
to be by our side with true heart and fearless 
hand: we want you at that table of the Lord, 
gathering strength from time to time with us, 
for fresh stages of this earthly journey: and 
we want you, O we want you then, when we 
shall spring from the dust of the earth at the 
eall of our heavenly Bridegroom; we would 
present you then faultless with exceeding joy: 
that this congregation of the faithful, and we 
their ministers, may then stand before the pre- 
sence of the throne, and say, “Lo, we and 
the children whom God hath given us:”— 
“behold those whose hearts on earth were 
united in thy fear;—behold them now, one 
with us, one with each other, one with Thee, 
through the boundless ages of an unbroken 
eternity of peace, and love, and joy.” 


SERMON XVIII. 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 
1856. 


Isa. xxvi. 12. 


“Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us: for thou also hast 
wrought all our works in us.” 


TueEsE words are found in the midst of a song 
of triumphant confidence in God, supposed to 
be uttered by the people of Israel. Its whole 
tone declares it to belong to days of conflict 
and danger. There is commemoration of past 
victories gained : “‘ He hath humbled those that 
dwell on high; the lofty city, He hath brought 
her down to the ground; He hath levelled her 
with the dust.” There is mention of a just 
cause taken up and carried forward: “ The 
way of the just is uprightness: Thou, most 
_ upright, dost weigh the path of the just. In 
the way of thy laws, O Lord, we have placed 
A 4 
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our confidence in thy name.” And then, as- 
cribing to God all the praise of mighty deeds 
done and advantages gained, it grounds on his 
past help confidence for the future ; entire re- 
liance on Him for that issue, to which the more 
righteous a quarrel is, the more directly it will 
tend,—the issue of peace. ‘ Lord, Thou wilt 
ordain peace for us? 3 Thou also hast wrought 
all our works in us: <s all our mighty deeds 
Thou hast performed es us.” 

Tn our own case, my brethren, this confideded 
has not been disappointed. The same God 
who supported us in a just and righteous war, 
has brought us to its issue: He who wrought 
all our works in us, has ordained peace for us: 
and we are here to-day, not as on our ordinary 
weekly festival, but for the special purpose of 
acknowledging this his mercy. 

The aspect in which our text presents the 
subject, is one very apt for our instruction, 
and for our excitement to gratitude. Making 
as it does God’s past deliverances a pledge for 
his final and crowning goodness, it binds toge- 
ther for us the lessons of war with the blessings 
of peace, and shews us God in each and all of 
them. 

Our first thought then is, that it is He who 
hath wrought all our works in us; that it is 
not by our own mind that we have been led 
through this solemn portion of our national 
course, but by His infinite wisdom; not our 
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own hand which has been lifted in the battle, 
but His; not our own praises of which our 
hearts are to be full when we recall deeds of 
bravery and self-sacrifice, but the praises of 
our God. And these might seem mere com- 
mon-place remarks, were it not for one im- 
portant consideration, implied indeed in them, 
but too frequently forgotten. God does not 
act nor teach, as man acts and teaches. Had 
we been our own masters, acting for ourselves 
with supereminent human wisdom and skill, 
we should doubtless have taken care to do 
nothing, which did not tend directly to present 
success and present honour. But God leads 
nations, as He leads individuals, by a way very 
different from this. He mingles, in his lessons, 
encouragement and discipline together. In 
withholding the utmost fulfilment of desire for 
the present, He lays up in men stores of wis- 
dom, and new trials of skill, for the future. 
This way of His is, for man, not so pleasant in 
the process, but incomparably more profitable 
in the end. It is thus that great discoveries 
are made, great examples shewn. It is thus, 
by making disappointment the condition of 
success, that He endears to men their advan- 
tages, while He chastens their pride; that He 
tries, as with a fire, the elements which are 
cast into the venture, that the fair-seeming 
and counterfeit may be consumed in the trial, 
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and only that which is solid and lasting may 
remain. 

And beyond all doubt, it is in this way 
that He has dealt with us, in the war through 
which we have been passing. In bringing it 
on us,—in the incidents of its course,—in its 
termination, we may trace alike his teaching 
and his prospering hand. 

Before it begun, we were resting in security 
on our well-earned historic greatness. In our 
last. conflict, we had stood almost single-handed 
against the world and the world’s conqueror. 
Our foe had gathered up after him the thrones 
and the peoples of Europe, and threatened to 
crush us: but our shores remained inviolate, 
our forces unconquered; and in the end our 
victory had been undoubted, and its fruits. 
abiding. Providence however does not, like 
man, repose on the memory of the past. Nearly 
half of one of the world’s ages had gone by, 
since the last of those laurels was earned. Our 
great leader, and most of his generation, had 
gone down in honour to their graves. New 
men were around us: but not newer than the 
conditions, under which our actions would next 
be required. ‘That onward march of Provi- 
dence, which in some periods of history has 
been as imperceptible as the growth of a plant, 
has in our days rushed by us with a rapidity 
baffling the keenest sight, and outstripping the 
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most ardent expectation. Centuries appear to 
have gone by, since we were young ;—since we 
were looking out upon the limited field of our 
fathers’ view, and being trained to do our work 
in life with their restricted and feeble powers. 
On comparing that day with this, it is hardly 
too much to say, that mankind has risen half- 
way into a new state of being, and has been 
endowed with faculties which it did not then 
possess. Who could tell, whether these new 
conditions might not entail new consequences 
in the great world of man; reversing those 
national proportions, which had been esta- 
blished by former and obsolete requirements ? 
True, that in the onward race of improvement, 
we had been ever foremost: the new powers 
which God had bestowed on man had ever been 
first tried, and first realized, in our hands. 
We had been, in all the mighty changes which 
had been wrought, and still were working, the 
patterns and teachers of the nations. And on 
this very account we were perhaps disposed 
to flatter ourselves the more, and to deck ever 
with new banners the trophy of our national 
pre-eminence. But meantime, who might say 
what elements had been really preparing be- 
neath the tranquil service of an universal peace ? 
Who could predict whether the teacher, or 
the taught, would in the next struggle prove 
master of the craft? Who could be sure that 
we had not, in our land of ever-springing and 
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ever-conflicting realities, been only ministering 
to the growing power of those mighty con- 
centrations of rule, to which we are strangers? 
We strive, and think, and battle one against 
another for eminence, in the presence of the 
world’s facts,—walking in the light of God’s 
truth, and fearing no man. We lay bare our 
bosoms and display our resources to the world, 
without fear, and without suspicion. We have 
no secret policy to conceal, no deep designs 
in reserve. Who could be certain, whether 
this our moral strength had not been, in its 
issue, our national weakness ;—whether, even 
with the marvellous resources which God has 
placed in our power, we had not been be- 
stowing over largely,—giving away to those 
who were watching for our halting, far more 
than we had left for ourselves ? 

Such thoughts were in many hearts, before 
this war began. And if it were for the sake 
of these things alone, for the sake of answer- 
ing these important enquiries, and confirming 
our onward course in the same path of liberty 
and light, it could not be said that this short 
and sharp trial has come upon us in vain. 

But we can now see other and deeper rea- 
sons, why we should have been thus sifted in 
the conflict. Looking at our position as re- 
gards religious and civil freedom, there can be 
no doubt that we have been, and are yet to 
be, great instruments in God’s hand for the 
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good of the nations. It is here that, in his 
Providence, He has exhibited to the world, 
more than one great experiment of the con- 
course and co-existence of principles before 
believed to be incompatible. It is by our 
example that He is teaching the rulers of the 
earth, that the best guarantee for social order 
is the healthy action of the individual con- 
science in direct responsibility to Him. It is 
here that He is shewing them, that this healthy 
action is best secured, by free access to His 
inspired Word; by free discussion, and as a 
consequence, firm establishment, of the truths 
which his Spirit has revealed to man. And 
if in this our city set on a hill,—if in this our 
high position of his own appointing, we were 
in danger of betraying those very truths, for 
the proclaiming of which we were established 
as a people ;—if the individual conscience, in 
places of trust and duty, were becoming in- 
sensible to the whisper of the divine Spirit, 
and the heart callous to the touch of the 
finger of God; who shall deny, that it was 
time that we should be shewn, how solemn a 
thing it is to serve Him and our country; 
that the duties which had been long so 
smoothly and regularly discharged should be 
increased in weight and arduousness, — the 
honours which had been won on such easy 
terms, rendered more difficult to earn and re- 
tain; above all, that our weakness should be 
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shewn to depend on His strength,—and the 
great truth brought into clearer light, both 
for the rulers and the ruled, that no man is 
safe in his country’s work, whose heart is 
not right with his God? If this one lesson 
be thoroughly learned by us,—this golden 
thread henceforth inwoven into the fabrie of 
our national usage; if we have been taught 
ourselves, and teach our children, that our 
country’s service is God’s service too,—that 
our offices and employments are not gardens 
to repose in, but vineyards to work in,—that 
honour is a wreath to be won before it is worn, 
—the evening glow of the clear and blameless 
day, not the flaunting sunrise soon blotted by 
the storm ;—if we know these things, and are 
happy enough to do them, then, though many 
a noble heart among us has been saddened, 
many a bright expectation dashed, we need 
not murmur; it was but the hand of the great 
Physician, giving pain indeed, but for our life 
—it was but the knife of the heavenly Hus- 
bandman, pruning his vine, that it might bring 
forth more fruit. 

And pardon me, if in like strain I go on to 
trace the same gracious hand in another por- 
tion of the teaching of the last two eventful 
years. Let us with impartial eye look over 
the surface of English society. Let us rise to 
a point high enough to disregard mere con- 
ventionalities, and to behold things as they 
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really are. What do we see? On the one 
hand, an undeniably vast amount of human 
misery; misery from ignorance, misery from 
want, misery from crime: whole classes in a 
state of moral abandonment, intellectual waste, 
and spiritual degradation. And what on the 
other? An equally undeniable amount of care- 
ful, and wholesome, and Christian culture; 
earried perhaps, in some portions of the higher 
walks of society, to a perfection never before 
attained. It may be doubted whether the 
world has ever witnessed, whether the Church 
has ever possessed, higher culture or  refine- 
ment of all that is best and brightest in us, 
or more finished loveliness of life and cha- 
racter, than, for example, in the educated 
and enlightened Christian women of our own 
day. 

These two we behold, set the one over 
against another: the one, a region where 
broods darkness that may be felt; the other, 
a Goshen of a favoured and privileged race, 
where there is evermore light in the dwelling. 
In the one portion of society, every capacity 
for loving help,—for enlightening, and bless- 
ing, and comforting, and saving; in the other, 
the deepest and most lamentable need for all 
this help, and enlightenment, and comfort, and 
instruction. But our misfortune and our fault 
was this,—that the two seemed for the most 
part hopelessly separated; that while perhaps 
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in the rural district the breach was not un- 
frequently healed over, and the high became a 
present and constant blessing to the low,—in 
our cities, where the evil was a thousandfold 
greater, no such kindly intercourse had been 
attempted; nay, it was held to be out of the 
question, and utterly impossible. Not that the 
Christian conscience was altogether deadened 
on the matter. Societies and institutions had 
sprung up and were still arising, upon whom 
was becoming more and more devolved the 
work of instructing, of comforting, of blessing. 
And while these were undoubtedly accom- 
plishing vast good, and shewing themselves to 
be necessary to that which was to be done, 
they were, simply from the abuse of them, and 
the wrong expectations of the public mind 
with regard to them, doing vast mischief also, 
in a most serious and important respect. 

They were leading society here to forget, 
that all real good done to men and to classes 
of men must be done in the heart, and by the 
heart; they were leading the wealthy man, 
and the refined Christian woman, to think, 
that as long as they contributed liberally to 
good and useful charities, all that was required 
was sure to be done :—those institutions em- 
ployed efficient persons, were ably superin- 
tended, carefully watched: those persons were 
admirable and indefatigable in their work: 
their correspondence was gratifying, their re- 
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corded cases of success most touching and 
convincing: what more could be expected or 
accomplished? And-yet meantime the work 
was not, or was but very slowly, advancing. 
Ignorance, abandonment, unbelief, were in- 
creasing on us with a rapidity fearful to think 
on. The funds of these societies themselves were 
yearly languishing. It became too apparent, that 
unreality was blighting their action; and the 
artificial machinery of public festivals, and plat- 
form-meetings, and charity-sermons, unavoid- 
ably employed, and worked to the utmost on their 
behalf, was insufficient to keep alive an inter- 
est in them, which we all knew to be a duty, 
but could not succeed in feeling; which we all 
insisted on, but all murmured against. And 
this again, not because the institutions or their 
works were unneeded ; not because such gather- 
ings and such exhortations were not good and 
useful methods of exciting public interest ; but 
because we were yielding to the temptation 
which they brought with them, and therefore 
losing their power for good. We were forget- 
ting, that each of us has but one heart, and 
that heart may not be transferred ; that concen- 
tration of funds is not always concentration of 
beneficent influence; that by far the greatest 
amount of good done, under God, by man to 
man is done face to face in personal intercourse, 
and is of that kind which cannot be printed in 
reports, nor cast up in figures,—even the sooth- 
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ing and softening effect of the elevated spirit 
on the degraded one; even the knowledge of 
another,—taken in as a reality, from personal 
experience,—that that other has been and dwells 
with Jesus. And permit me to say, that from 
the exercise of this influence in any large or 
effective degree, the progress of private luxury, 
the legitimation of costly self-indulgence, and 
more than all, the prevalence of a despotic 
usage and etiquette of fashion, were carrying us 
every year further and further. I am aware 
that I am taking ground seldom taken, but I 
am none the less assured of its soundness as a 
position for operating good, when I say that 
the rapid extension of our vast and excellent 
public charities, furnishing as it did grounds 
for deep thankfulness on one hand, was on the 
other, as connected with the prevalent indispo- 
sition to personal toil and personal inconve- 
nience in labours of love, a most serious subject 
of anxiety to a reflective Christian mind. It 
seemed as if an increasing number of us, whom 
our Master has so nobly endowed, were deter- 
mined merely to cast His talent to the usurers, 
instead of occupying with it ourselves; were 
content to lose our own blessing in labour for 
Him, and with it all the richness and the flower 
of a life in his service. 

Now in this important matter, I do trust and 
do believe that God has done a work in us 
during these past two years. Standing here 
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not to bestow praise on man, but to glorify 
God for what He has done,—I will not afresh 
detail those facts-with which every one of us is 
familiar ; I will not describe scenes at which 
every bosom has swelled, and every eye filled 
with unbidden tears. I will only say, that God 
has shewn us our danger, and under Him its 
remedy ; that He has taught every Christian 
man, however occupied in the world, and, which 
more especially belongs to our present purpose, 
every Christian woman, however feeble in her- 
self,—that the hour is come, when those that 
would fight with evil, must themselves descend 
into the battle ; that one individual instance of 
self-sacrifice for good may do more among those 
benefitted, more among those to whom it sets 
an example, than hundreds of thousands of 
yearly income, contributed for the best of pur- 
poses, and administered with all uprightness 
and energy. I believe we shall never again, or 
at least never in our time, hear it held a strange 
thing, that a Christian lady should step from 
her own favoured home into the neighbouring 
abodes of her suffering sisters and brethren ; 
should smooth the heated pillow, should prepare 
over the scanty embers the unexpected and 
welcome sustenance, or kneel and whisper by 
the faded cheek in the softened earnestness of 
prayer. And I sometimes allow myself to 
dream, that there may come a day,—when the 
seed which God has thus cast among us shall 
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have sprung up and gained root in our usages 
and our converse,—when it will be held shame 
for those who can do good, to be doing none; 
when we shall expect that no Christian man, 
and no Christian woman, shall be dwelling idle 
in the world; that where the Providence of 
God has not by positive undeniable duties filled 
the time, the equally positive and undeniable 
claims of the love of God should be acknow- 
ledged and satisfied. 

Such, beloved, are some of the works which 
God has done in us during this our period of 
trial. And I dwell mainly on these, because 
time is short, and their teaching is direct. I 
speak not, as I might do, of the lessons to fami- 
lies and to individuals which He has been teach- 
ing; of the bounding joy in the bosom of the 
preserved,—the chastened sorrow of the be- 
reaved. I press not the effect of Christian lives 
and Christian deaths witnessed on that distant 
field of combat, nor the deep and lifelong re- 
sponsibility of every one of those, whom God 
has brought through that fiery furnace of trial. 
These lessons I leave with you, abiding as they 
do in each home and heart. Lay them up by 
you forever. Let frequent mention keep them 
fresh. Let frequent opportunity put forth their 
fruits in practice. Let advancing years ripen 
their blessed teaching, and the last hour of your 


lives bear testimony, that they have not been 
taught in vain. 
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At length, He who has done all our works in 
us, has ordained peace for us. The clamour 
and din of warfare has died away, and the hos- 
tile armies mingle as friends together. This is 
not the place nor time for us to examine as 
citizens the terms of that peace; though even 
thus I believe we should find no small cause for 
earnest thankfulness. It is our business now, 
to rejoice in it as Christians. It is true, we 
never could commit ourselves to the rhetorical 
assertion of the Roman of old, and consent to 
prefer the most iniquitous peace to the most 
righteous war ; but there is no fear in our own 
days of our being called on for such a sacrifice 
of principle. It has pleased God to give us the 
blessing of peace, and that a peace of which we 
have every reason to hope, from the circum- 
stances of its arrangement, that it may be an 
abiding blessing to us and our children. In 
this therefore we will rejoice. It is a signal 
proof to us of the mercy of God, that He who 
has thus severely tried us, has brought us to 
the end of the struggle every way better than 
when we entered into it; that He has brought 
us, by his Providence in it, to consolidate our 
resources, to supply our defects, to acknowledge 
our errors ; and to begin this new stage of our 
course of duties among the family of mankind, 
sadder and humbler it may be, but wiser and 
better men; rich in the instruction of the past, 
and rich in resolye, by his help, for the uncer- 
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tain future, over which as yet his hand is 
closed. 

And now that the struggle is over, and the 
lands where it has raged will be left alone with © 
its traditions, it has seemed good that we 
testify, by some abiding memorial, our grati- 
tude to those of our brethren who have fallen 
in the conflict. Their bodies are buried in 
peace; but their names live for evermore. 
Here at home, there is no danger that we 
should drop them from our memories, or from 
those of our children. They will be for many 
along year to Englishmen, as are still those of 
that ancient combat of which the strain was 
sung, “familiar in our mouths as household 
words.” But it is natural to men to desire, 
that there, where the deeds were done, the 
memorial should stand. So far indeed will 
we in this case modify that desire, that we will 
not raise useless pillar nor idle trophy on that 
distant Crimean platform. For this indeed 
there is no necessity. That sacred hill, whose 
name gathers round it all their memories, 
already swells with their mounded graves, and 
glitters from afar with their Christian head- 
stones: and we have the pledge of a generous 
foe, that its sanctity shall remain for ever invio- 
late. But there is in those Eastern lands yet 
another and even a busier centre of memory, in 
its turn not unhallowed by the graves of the 
fallen; where deeds have been wrought with no 
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less heroism, and sufferings borne with no inferior 
fortitude. In that mysterious Asiatic capital 
of Eastern Europe, so-rich with the memories 
of history, and so teeming with the seeds of 
prophecy,—there shall our memorial stand, 
amongst that people for whose liberties our 
treasure has been lavished, and our blood 
poured forth as water. And when we ask, 
what the memorial shall be:—how we shall 
record, that the Frank once came there for the 
good of the Moslem, and suffered for his suffer- 
ing brother ;—what answer is uppermost in 
every Christian breast? Leave them that which 
may tell them, why we came:—leave them that 
which may tell them, that there is in the Chris- 
tian breast a spring of mercy and justice deeper 
than that faith, which compromises for its rigor- 
ous outward observances by tolerating corrup- 
tion, and exaction, and polluted morality. 
Leave them that which may press upon their 
minds, not the unwelcome sense of overwhelm- 
ing favours received, but the ever-present influ- 
ence of a source of beneficent example and purest 
teaching. Leave them a Christian Church ;— 
fair indeed in outward proportions, as is seemly 
every where, and especially necessary under the 
peculiar judgments of the oriental mind,—but 
above all, fair in the beauty of holiness ;— 
where Christians too may be seen to have their 
eall to prayer, and Christian prayers to be the 


desires of Christian hearts, by their answer in 
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Christian lives. And in this Church let us inscribe 
the names of all those who fell in the strife, or 
swelled the daily returns of the pestilence, or 
wasted away in those hospitals on the opposite 
coast of Asia;—let us inscribe every name, of 
officer, of non-commissioned officer, of private ; 
yes, and if it may be so, of those no less gal- 
lant men who perished on the cliffs of that 
coast in the transport service, or died in any 
duty, whatever it were, that was attached to 
that memorable war. Thither let the Eng- 
lish pilgrim repair, as he now repairs to the 
village church of Waterloo, or the seaward 
steep of San Sebastian; but with nearer 
and deeper interest ;—on those walls trace the 
names of those whom he loved, not surrounded 
merely by the majesty of nature, not amongst 
the alien sounds of a worship foreign to his 
heart, but within the home of England’s Church, 
aud amidst the soothing accents of his child- 
hood’s prayers. 

It is on your bounty, and that of other con- 
gregations, to-day, that the erection of such a 
monument must in great part depend. We 
collected indeed our usual monthly charitable 
offering last Sunday; but the appointment of 
this day for our thanksgiving was as unexpected 
by me as by yourselves, and utterly unknown to 
me then ; and our present object, come when it 
would, is a separate and national one. For 
this reason also, I have not felt justified in 
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interfering with our accustomed sacramental 
offertory this morning. Your poor cannot 
afford so large a contribution to the object pro- 
posed, nor should I be justified in taking it 
from them ; and we shall collect for the memo- 
rial church, as you have heard, at the doors, 
both from non-communicants now, and from 
communicants on their leaving the church. 

I would not however be so unjust, as to 
measure our thankfulness by the extent of our 
present contribution. It will be, I trust, more 
deep and abiding than any one occasion can 
testify ; and will shew itself by proving, that we 
regard the lessons of war as the abiding 
duties of peace; by practising those things 
which He has taught us, who having wrought 
in us all our works, has now ordained peace for 
us :—by growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; by more 
unreserved dedication to his service, and em- 
ployment of the arts and advantages of that 
peace to his honour and glory. 
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“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth,” 


In pursuance of the plan which I announced 
to you at the beginning of this ecclesiastical 
year, I continue during it to regard the great 
events which it commemorates rather on their 
practical than on their doctrinal side. The 
leading doctrines of Redemption underlie in- 
deed as a foundation all our fabric of practice ; 
and in former courses of sermons we have 
endeavoured to make that foundation level and 
conspicuous as the base of our building. Our 
present employment is to build on it the Chris- 
tian life: and so to build it, as to be handling 
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realities, not fictions: real wants, and desires, 
and sympathies actually felt: that our words 
may find a response..in daily life, and bring 
forth, by God’s blessing, outward and visible 
fruit, to His praise, and the good of your souls. 
We have then to-day thus to consider the 
great event which terminated the course of our 
Lord on earth—his withdrawal from us into 
glory. And it will be observed in the outset, 
that the Apostle, in making the practical exhor- 
tation in our text, grounds it on our state of 
union with our glorified Lord: presupposes 
that we are RISEN wiTH Curist. And this 
assumption is continued from the preceding 
chapter, wherein the assertion was made that 
we Christians are “ buried with Christ in bap- 
tism, wherein also we are risen with Him, 
through the faith of the operation of God, who 
raised Him from the dead.” The means then 


of that union we have here clearly declared to 


be faith. That faith the Colossians had pro- 
fessed in their baptism, and received that 
ordinance as a sign or seal of the faith which 
they had before receiving it. And then they 
deliberately and formally took on them that 
profession, to the verity and adorning of which 
the Apostle here exhorts them. We get then 
this preliminary fact, of vast importance to our 
present subject: that the faith of the Chris- 
tian so unites him to Christ, that he is said to 
be buried with Christ, and risen again with 
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Him. And this I believe we must take in a 
twofold sense: 1. that God looks upon him 
as a partaker in Christ’s death and all its 
glorious consequences; and, 2. that he must 
look on himself in the same light. 

It is obviously with the latter of these that 
we are now mainly concerned. My faith, the 
faith which I profess, that Christian state 
which I had put upon me in my baptism, and 
solemnly took on myself at my confirmation, 
and in the profession of which I walk in the 
world, sets forth and implies that I am united 
to Christ. If I am not thus united, I am a 
false man, pretending to a condition in which 
I have no part. And it is because we Chris- 
tians are continually in danger of forgetting 
this our union,—of letting go faith, and walk- 
ing by sight, that such exhortations as this 
are needed and are continually given by the 
Apostles. We want evermore reminding of 
our Christian profession, which our baptism 
doth represent unto us. The world is around 
us day by day. Its objects are visible and 
palpable. But our Saviour is absent from our 
bodily senses. Our oneness with the world 
is ever apt to seem to us a reality, and our 
oneness with Him a fiction. To strip the 
things which are seen of their apparent reality, 
and to clothe the things which are not seen 
with their unapparent reality, requires a con- 
stant effort. In the midst of it, unbelief lies 
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close, O how close, to our hearts. ‘One 
Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to 
be alive”—such sentences as this, it is to be 
feared, more often express our real feeling than 
that other of St. Paul himself, “I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life 
which I live in the flesh, I live by faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” Weare loth to acknowledge by act 
or by word our sense of the personal being of 
our Lord and Head. We wrap our duty to 
Him in convenient phrases, which may not 
offend the unbelieving world. What we really 
do because we serve and love Him, we often 
try to represent to them as the verdict of our 
common sense, or our regard for men’s opinion. 
We need then reminding of our holy profes- 
sion and its certain though apparently distant 
realities. We want to be told of our union 
with One who is not here, but risen. We 
want waking from our wayside slumbers and 
reminding that we are pilgrims. For the day 
of life is waxing onward—our time for glorify- 
ing God is ever growing shorter—we none of 
us know how soon our degree of faith im our 
union with Him here, may become the eternal 
measure of our enjoyment of Him hereafter. 

In our Christian profession then, beloved 
friends, we are RISEN witH Curist. We say 
we believe that the world is not our home— 
not our country. We say we believe that this 
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seeing, this hearing, this handling, are not our 
real senses—do not inform us of those things 
on which our motives and our hopes are built. 
We say that we are, while in the world, not 
of the world. Now our text exhorts us,— 
What you are by profession, that be in spirit 
and heart likewise. The world is not your 
home. Then think and speak and act as if 
this really were so. You have another and 
a better country. Then let it be seen that it 
is so. Let men see the look, and hear the 
accent of the foreigner, as you move about in 
this strange land. Your senses are not your 
real guides. Then let it be an acted fact, that 
you walk not by their testimony. Do not 
let us see you eager, with the eager multitude, 
to rush after the glittering toys with which 
the prince of this world lures his followers 
down the path to destruction. These things 
are the least we can expect of you as true and 
honest men. If the religion of Jesus Christ 
be a mere piece of antiquarian lore, convenient 
because so many of its lessons chime in with 
the requirements of peace and good order, be 
bold enough to say so, and let us get rid of 
our antiquated form of teaching, and put those 
lessons on another and a surer footing; on the 
good of mankind, or the testimony of con- 
science: but if the religion of Jesus Christ 
be a record of living realities, centering round 
a personal Saviour, be bold enough to say so 
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likewise; and do not base its eternal obliga- 
tions, springing as they do warm from the side 
of the crucified One, and drawing us to the 
throne of the ascended One,—do not base them 
on lower and less worthy grounds than that 
Gospel itself reveals. This I say is the least 
we can expect of you. But O, even thus far, 
is not a mere commonplace thing to require : 
to judge by the conduct and language of most 
of us, even this negative recognition of our 
faith is a rare and difficult achievement. For 
where, O where among us is the man, who 
in sobriety of judgment, not in enthusiasm of 
imagination, will confess and carry about with 
him the realities of which I have been speak- 
ing? Where is he who makes these truths 
his guide in life, not introducing his sacred 
motives by the way, nor prefacing them with 
an apology, but letting them be, and be seen, 
as his first motives? And mind I am not ask- 
ing for the crowd who are ever foremost in 
professing this. I am not seeking for a life 
of more intense worldliness than usual, com- 
pounded for to the conscience and to the 
Church by exaggerated bible-phrases and harsh 
judgments of others: I do not want the reli- 
gion which designates:a party, but that which 
designates a life: that which may be found, 
and is found, not in one extreme of belief only, 
but wherever belief in Christ is real: the 
sound and wholesome and lasting fruit of a 
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heart united in the fear of God. This is the 
least we can require—but there is much more 
than this, implied indeed and wrapped up in 
it, when we have once advanced thus far. 
We believe in, we are united to, One who is 
glorified at the right hand of God. We be- 
lieve in Him. That is to say, we have cast 
our interests and our hopes on Him: we rest 
upon Him for all in time and all in eternity. 
He delivered us from death: He washed us 
from our sins in his own blood: He gained 
for us the precious gift of his Spirit, to abide 
in us, and guide us, and comfort us, and testify 
with our spirits to our part in Him. Add 
together these obligations, these affections: 
add to them Jeing itself, and the blessings of 
being: add to them, in the case of every one 
of us, special bounties, special deliverances, 
—sorrows lightened and joys bestowed, of 
which the heart itself only knoweth, and if a 
man do know all this, and have any warm 
sense of even human gratitude, then surely 
Jesus in heaven must be his chief treasure, 
foremost in his affections, paramount in his 
desires: and where his treasure is, there will 
his heart be, also. That his heart will not be 
here among the toys of time, we have already 
seen; and we now see, where it will be; 
there namely, where his Lord and Saviour is. 
“Tf ye be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sit- 
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teth at the right hand of God. Set your 
affection on things above, not on things on 
the earth.” And how are we to translate 
such exhortation into the language of prac- 
tical life? In daily business, where does this 
matter come in? How may it be reconciled 
with constant occupation in the world, onward 
struggle for honourable distinction—in a word, 
with the lot of the vast majority of mankind ? 
There are few, it may be said, who can afford 
to be visionaries, with their affections drawn 
away from present things, and set upon a dis- 
tant object: few, who will consent that their 
daily work shall be worse done, and their daily 
pleasure less enjoyed, by ever pondering on One 
who is absent. And it is just in answering 
these questions, and neutralizing these objec- 
tions, that the most valuable part of the appli- 
cation of this day’s subject consists. Let 
me first boldly lay down the nature of that 
answer,—the process of that neutralization. 
My reply is, The words are easily, most easily 
translated into the language of common life. 
They not only may be reconciled with constant 
occupation in the struggle onwards, but they 
supply in fact the one motive of all others, 
which makes that occupation fit for a man to be 
busied in, that struggle a worthy one for him 
to ctrive in. This will be the nature of my 
reply: and the objection will be neutralized by 
shewing that work will be not worse but better 
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done, daily pleasure not less but more enjoyed, 
when the affections are with Christ in heaven, 
instead of being with self on earth. And the 
way to substantiate such a reply and arrive at 
such a result is very simple: all the simpler for 
us, because it is grounded on the very first 
foundation doctrines of our Christian faith. If 
Jesus, who is gone from us into heaven, were 
only our friend, or only our teacher, and we 
were exhorted to set our affection where He is, 
not on things here,—then your questions would 
be unanswerable, your objections fatally valid, I 
cannot set my whole heart’s affections at a dis- 
tance, and be thoroughly entire for my work here. 
Any of the varieties of human character under 
such circumstances may serve to shew us this. 
The first days of exile,—the first hours of 
bereavement, how useless are they for any 
active exertion. And we find that the very 
value of employment at such times is, to take 
the mind off its pining, and to make it in some 
measure forget its absorbing affection: so in- 
compatible, so mutually counteracting, are the 
two. And even thus it would be, if the Lord 
were merely as a dear friend removed from us. 
But He is not this. On that glorious day 
which we are now commemorating, when the 
disciples had done gazing after Him into heaven, 
-very remarkable are the next words which we 
read of them: “They returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy.” With crzatr yoy—when the desire of 
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their hearts was taken from them. With great 
joy—when that Saviour who had been restored 
to them from the cross. and the tomb, was thus 
again snatched away. Yes, with great joy. 
And why? Was it merely because the men in 
white garments had told them that this same 
Jesus should so come in like manner as they 
had seen Him go into heaven? I think I see 
that this was not the cause of their joy; for in 
the very narrative where that joy is described, 
this circumstance does not appear. Look at 
the words as they stand in St. Luke’s Gospel : 
** And it came to pass, while He was blessing 
them, He parted from them and was carried up 
into heaven. And they when they had wor- 
shipped Him, returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy, and were continually in the temple, prais- 
ing and blessing God.” ‘When they had 
worshipped Him :” here we have a hint of the 
source of their joy. The ascended and glori- 
fied Jesus is not only our teacher, not only our 
friend,—but He is our Lorp anp our Gop. 
It was this which made the hour of parting, to 
the Twelve, an hour of joy: this, which dried 
their tears, and made their voices burst out in 


_ daily and hourly praise ;—because their beloved 


Master, on whom they had believed, whom they 
loved above all things, was exalted by God's 
right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour to give 
repentance and remission of sins. Yes, brethren, 
and it is this consideration which will make the 
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fact of our affection being set on Christ and the 
things where He is, to be the best guarantee 
for life’s usefulness and life’s joy. He is not a 
dear friend gone from us, but God present 
with us. In one sense indeed, He is absent. 
Our human form, which He bears, in which He 
suffered, and by virtue of which He is touched 
with sympathy for all our infirmities,—that on 
which our eyes would love to feed, whose utter- 
ances we could fain drink in with eager ears,— 
that form is removed from us: but it is in 
glory,—exalted to God’s right hand,—clothed 
with power and majesty ; and is become to us 
the source and centre of all that we have and 
hope for. There, where He’is, is our whole 
being also. We cannot do a duty, we cannot 
aim a desire, we cannot rise high with a hope, 
but there is its home—thence it goes forth, 
and thither it returns. From Him our life 
springs; in.Him it exercises its functions. 
Because He lives, we live also. The worldly 
man sets his affections on the issue of his pre- 
sent struggle onwards: the honour, or the 
wealth which shall accrue, or the competence 
and rest of after days. The hope of this is the 
light by which he works: the nearmg and 
brightening of that hope, his encouragement. to 
toil and privation. The Christian looks higher. 
His affections are set, not on an uncertainty, not 
on that which when gained will disappoint him : 
but on Him whom no adverse issue can change, 
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Him who is Himself better than all his gifts. 
Nay more than this. If I set my affections on 
Christ, I have a living object for them. I 
know whom I trust, whom I love. I know 
that He is the proper and legitimate Lord and 
Head of my being. I know what He has done 
forme; that He has not stinted his bounty, but 
given even Himself to pain and shame and 
death, to purchase me for his, and his Spirit 
for me: I know that He has left me great and 
exceeding precious promises; that the attrac- 
tion which draws me to Him is capable of 
raising and ennobling and glorifying me; that 
being joined to Him by one Spirit, I am in fact 
rising higher into life, better fulfilling every 
end of my being, the more close I live to the 
love, and the obedience, and the imitation of 
Him. So that this setting the affections above, 
where He is, is no diversion from the ordinary 
business of life, no visionary frame of mind, no 
pining after things absent to the neglect of pre- 
sent duties: but it is to all those duties and 
occupations a glorious sun in heaven, making 
them full of light—keeping a man from stum- 
bling im the darkness of false principles, from 
swerving after selfish regards, or declining to 
temporal motives: keeping his heart warm, and 
his conscience clear, and his hand open and 
active, and bringing about that result in this 
life, which men are beginning indeed partially to 
recognize here and there, but which would be 
VOL. III. x 
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universally acknowledged if there were more 
good Christians among us—that the best Chris- 
tian is best also in every thing: that whereas 
you cannot trust a man whose heart is on earth, 
you can thoroughly trust a man whose heart is 
in heaven: that whereas the one will be ever 
in danger of leaning to unworthy motives, in 
danger of acting for effect, or for his own ends, 
where you expected him to do his duty,—there 
is no such danger with the other, living as he 
does under the eye of the invisible, bound as he 
is in affection to One holy and pure and self- 
denying, and acting out, as he does, an inner 
life of union with Him. O that we could feel 
this more than we do, and find it a reality 
oftener than we do, in society and common life ! 
Surely such a day as this, when we contemplate 
our glorified Lord and Head, is one which 
should bring with it solemn questionings as to 
the reality of our life in Him: should lead us to 
enquire who they are, and whether we are of 
them, who have their affections set where He 
is: should make us anxious to look through 
and look above all the confusion which has been 
raised by our religious controversies, our party 
names and party distinctions, to the one main 
difference between man and man,—the fact of 
the heart being above with Christ, or being 
below with self and the world. 

And now, beloved, we are about to meet 
round his table and to partake, in the strength 
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of faith, of those realities of which words have 
but feebly reminded us. On no occasion has 
that feast a more blessed character, on no 
occasion is that participation more vividly 
brought home to us. On no occasion again, it 
ever seems to me, are we more sure, if our 
minds be fixed on the verities of the day, of 
maintaining a clear apprehension of the nature 
of the ordinance, and of seeking its blessings 
aright. We have been, we are this day, wit- 
nesses to the truth of Christ’s natural body. 
lt is in heaven, not here. No human imagina- 
tion can conceive, any more than any priestly 
consecration can bring about, that it should be 
here with us, or in any sense present under the 
forms of the outward symbols which are presented 
tous. If it could be so, if the sign could become 
the thing signified, the Sacrament would entirely 
lose its power ; and endless confusion, and utter 
unprofitableness, would be the result. Never 
do we feel this'so strongly, and bear witness to 
it so plainly, as on this day. If we Protestants 
had one day above another when we especially 
commemorated or brought into light the verity 
of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, if we had 
in the year one special Feast of the Sacrament, 
it seems to me that Ascension Day should be 
that occasion. Itis this day’s event which puts 
that verity in the clearest light, and by that 
light throws more than common blackness on 
the antagonist and fatal error. And then again, 
x 2 
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how full of deepest interest to every one of us 
are both the memories and the hopes of this 
day! The memories—that last appearance, 
those parting words, of Him whom we love: of 
Him in remembrance of whom we shall meet 
and partake: the hopes—the angelic promise 
standing from that hour to this recorded for the 
waiting Church of God—‘“ this Jesus shall come 
again ;”"—-words whose sound may sometimes 
have been faint, and almost unheard, and well- 

nigh forgotten—but whose returning pulses, to 
the ears of those who wait for Hien are thick- 
ening with each course of events, swelling 
_ onward with every passing year: whose awaken- 
ing, and cheering, and sanctifying power is more 
and more felt in the assemblies of the faithful, 
in the conferences of the thoughtful,—along the 
daily path of the worker, and in the nightly 
closet of the mourner. 

O let us gather up the memories, let us swell 
high with the hopes, let us live in the realities, 
of this our day of triumph and praise! May 
He, our glorified and Holy One, be among us, 
—and so manifest Himself to our believing 
hearts, that we may go hence strengthened and 
refreshed in Him—more drawn to Him in 
affection—more devoted to Him in obedience— 
more penetrated and more transformed by his 
indwelling Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, 
and liberty, and joy! 


SERMON XxX. 
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Rom. viii, 14, 


* As many as are led by the Spirit or Gop, they are the 
SONS OF Gop.” 


Ir is most important that we have a definite 
and consistent idea of the consequences to us 
of the great event of this day. Other days 
commemorate the process of redemption: this 
day commemorates its result. Other days 
speak of that which Christ has done for us: 
this day, of that which He is doing in us. Other 
days served to bring in this one ; were but con- 
tributions and accessories to the great end 
which this day beheld for the first time accom- 
plished. They bear testimony for the most 
part to the guilt and power of sin—the price 
that was paid to redeem us by the incarnation, 
the subjection to the law, the death, of Him 
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who was our surety: they witness Him sunk 
lower and lower in humiliation for our sakes, 
till at last the Lord of Life bows his head in 
death, and becomes a prisoner in the tomb. 
But this day is the flower and crown of his 
triumphant course. He rose from the dead: 
He ascended up on high, carrying with Him 
our approved and glorified manhood: and now 
we inherit the resulting blessing—the gift of the 
Spirit of God. And it is plain, that if those 
events be of immense importance as objects of 
the Christian’s meditation, even much more 
must this day’s event be, to bring about which 
they all were ordained and happened. 

In treating of it to-day, and keeping to our 
design this year, of viewing the great truths of 
redemption on their practical side, it will be 
necessary first to say something, as on former 
occasions, of the event itself—its process, and 
significance. After our Lord’s ascension, the 
Church was left for a few days waiting for the 
promise of the Father, of which they had heard 
from Christ. It is good that aman both hope and 
patiently wait for the Lord: and they during those 
days were not to leave Jerusalem, but to be ex- 
pecting this mighty gift, which was to supply to 
them the want of the presence of their Lord. 
Of its nature and effects, they were not left in 
ignorance. It had been sufficiently announced 
to them by Christ, as consisting in the Spirit of 
Truth, who was to dwell with them and to be in 
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them. His coming on them had been described 
as a baptism with the Holy Ghost: a term 
which, when we remember its first usage by 
John. the Baptist, would recall to their minds 
the effusion of the cleansing element in the out- 
ward ordinance, and signify to them that even 
thus was the Spirit to be poured on them from 
on high. And more than this. During those 
forty days, in which the Lord had shewn Him- 
self to them, and conversed with them on the 
things relating to the kingdom of God, there 
can be no doubt that this, the great blessing, 
and, so to speak, the fundamental charter of 
that kingdom, had not passed unmentioned. 
Then it was that, in opening their understand- 
ings to understand the Scriptures, He brought 
to their minds such prophecies as that of Joel, 
that God would pour out of his Spirit upon all 
flesh: such as that of Jeremiah, ‘“‘ Behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, when I will make 
a new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah. I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts. 
- And I will be to them a God, and they shall be 
to me a people. And they shall not teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord; for all shall 
know Him from the least even to the greatest.” 
Full of these thoughts and these expectations, 
they were assembled together on occasion of 
the next great festival following that on which 
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their Lord had been offered up. The Twelve, 
once again complete, and many others with 
them, had remained in Jerusalem: and their 
numbers were now swelled by all those believers 
who had come up, as they were bound, to the 
feast. They were gathered together in one 
place; where, we are not told; probably not in 
the temple nor in any of its precincts, or the 
eircumstance would have been specified. It is 
uncertain, whether the day itself had any spe- 
cial significance, as relating to the great event 
by which it was hereafter to be known.  If- it 
was then regarded as the anniversary of the 
giving of the law from Mount Sinai, such sig- 
nificance would not be wanting: but though 
this is the view of the later Jews, no such idea 
is found in their writers of this time, or near it. 
Some significance may certainly be traced, in 
its being the feast of the harvest: the reaping 
in joy of those who had sown in tears. And as 
they were thus assembled, employed probably 
in prayer and praise, the Spirit of God descended 
on them in his fulness, accompanying his de- 
scent with audible and visible signs. Those . 
signs you have heard detailed: the rushing 
mighty wind, the tongues of flame, the divers 
languages in which they spoke to the astonished 
multitude. Of these the two former past away 
with the occasion itself: the latter lingered a 
few years in the Church, and then disappeared. 
We may then safely leave them alone, in any 
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treatment of the Spirit’s abiding work :—they 
were the signs necessary to testify to the reality 
of that work’s commencement : signs mainly to 
them that believed not, who were in numbers 
and in hostile power such that they were ready 
to close over and obliterate the infant Church, 
were she not thus fortified by outward manifest 
indications of the presence of her God. - The 
question for us is, wherein did this gift consist, 
in the sense in which our Lord declared, that 
the Spirit should abide with us for ever? And 
our answer is this: that while these temporary 
indications of his presence were but trifles in 
comparison, his great and real and essential 
companionship which is with us still and which 
ever shall remain with the Church, is described 
in the words of our text—‘‘ As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
We reply, that whereas we read that as many’ 
as received Jesus, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God,—this Spirit conveys 
and is that power ;—and without His indwelling, 
without his agency, we know of no life unto 
God; for if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His. 

The first question then for us is, “‘ What is it, 
to be led by the Spirit of God?” And we shall 
be clearing the way to the answer of this, if we 
begin by laying down a few things which these 
words cannot mean. Defining as they do gene- | 
rally and without exception all the sons of God, 
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they /cannot point to any exceptional or what 
we commonly know as miraculous agency. The 
influence exerted must be normal and ordinary. 
That is, at least, if the sons of God are, as we 
know they are, to be moving about in the 
world, performing the ordinary duties of life 
like other men. The influence of the divine 
Spirit must not be expected and will not shew 
itself in lifting them out of common life, but in 
leading them in it, however this latter term be 
to be understood. And such a consideration 
will necessarily imply much more. Common 
life proceeds on common rules. God has just 
as much bound together seed-time and harvest, 
means and result, in the life of men, as in the 
life of nature. And it is in, not out of this 
chain of connected action, that we may look for 
the leading of God’s Spirit in man, just as it is 
in this same chain that we expect his working 
{ in nature. Such inferences as these will lead 
us prima facie to distrust all alleged agency of 
the Spirit, which notoriously transgresses these 
limits. Miracles there may be, and doubtless 
are, in the spiritual world as well as in the natu- 
ral: but as we have reason to think that those 
of the latter kind are made use of by God for 
his great and special purposes only, so we may 
fairly believe also of the others. At this our 
day, when God is feeding his Church with the 
ordinary bread of life, we should be very slow 
to receive reports of outward signs and wonders 
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being wrought by believers, As far as we can 
see, they are unneeded. The Gospel does not 
want accrediting, it does not want outward 
reception, of which these were the effecting 
means. What it does want, is an honest and 
single heart in the reception of it; and that no 
witnessing of miracles will ever bring about. 
And even so in the spiritual world should we be 
slow to receive, slow to expect, extraordinary 
action on the part of God’s Holy Spirit. It is 
obviously no answer to this to say, that his 
whole agency is a standing miracle. Of course 
it is, and I know it well. But what you call a 
standing miracle, is just the same thing as that 
which I call the unfolding of the divinely ap- 
pointed and divinely guided constitution of our 
inner nature. The process which goes on in 
the seed cast into the ground is also, if you 
please to call it so, a standing miracle : beyond 
all human power to bring about, beyond all hu- 
man conception to imagine: but it is enacted, 
year by year, in accordance with fixed laws, and 
in dependence on appointed human co-opera- 
tion. I may destroy the seed, or I may reserve 
the seed, and no quickening of it take place: 
it is only if I plant the seed that this standing 
miracle is wrought. And in the spiritual world 
the very same is the case. No less wonderful 
is every act of God’s Spirit on man’s spirit—no 
less entirely surpassing our power to work, and 
our conception to realize. But no less does 
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such agency proceed by fixed laws, and depend 
on appointed co-operation of man himself.. Men 
are not, under the ordinary government of God’s 
spiritual world, taken possession of or rapt 
away by his Spirit in spite of themselves, and 
independently of an assignable train of leading 
and effecting causes. And these considerations 
are very important. Nothing is easier than to 
deceive and mislead those who are ever looking 
out for extraordinary guidance and operation of 
God’s Spirit. Every wind of doctrine carries 
them about. Every headlong fanatic, every 
clever impostor, has them more or less in his 
power. We have seen in our time instances of 
such misguiding: let us take heed, by sound, 
scriptural, and sober views on this great subject, 
that we be fortified against any such seductions 
from the simplicity which is in Christ. 

But, it will be said, is not the leading of the 
Spirit real and actual? Yes, most real and 
thoroughly actual: as much so as any of the 
operations of God in nature, with which we 
have been comparing it. What then is it— 
where does it begin and how does it proceed ? 
You spoke to us of certain fixed laws and 
method: may we know those laws, and trace 
that method? Nothing, brethren, is plainer 
and simpler, if set about in humility and with 
ordinary discernment. The first step of the 
Spirit's ordinary work of guidance takes place 
in that part of man’s spiritual being which we 
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of information. It is expressed by our Lord 
in these words: ‘‘He shall take of mine, and 
shall shew it unto you.” It is revelation of 
facts regarding Christ and his work. Let us 
trace it and observe its laws. It is carried on 
in appointed association with ordinary means 
and sources of knowledge. The Spirit of God 
does not reveal Christ and the things of Christ 
to a heathen who never has heard of Christ. 
** How can they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard?” is the Apostle’s question, 
even in his own day of miraculous agency. 
God is pleased then that this part of his work 
should be subserved and conditioned by the 
making known to men of the facts of the 
Gospel. On this His appointment, the duty 
of preaching, the duty of dispersing the Scrip- 
tures, the duty of teaching and informing the 
young, are founded. Without these things 
done, his Spirit will not in ordinary cases carry 
on his work of information, any more than 
without the seed being cast into the ground, 
He will carry on his work of natural vivifica- 
tion. But it may be said, If a man be already 
informed by hearing or reading of Christ and 
the facts of redemption, what need is there, 
what room is there, for the information which 
you say the Spirit gives him? Can a man 
more than know a fact? And here we come 
precisely to the point where I hope to point 
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out to you plainly, wherein the work of the 
Spirit in a man consists. I may take for 
granted, that all of you before me, in an age 
of education and knowledge, are equally ac- 
quainted with the mere facts of redemption. 
We haye all repeated together the Apostles’ 
Creed, and receive the events there specified as 
facts. But I may equally take for granted, 
and feel certain without any breach of charity, 
—that there are among you two very different 
ways of receiving these things as facts. There 
is one way of receiving them with indifference 
and without intelligence: there is another 
way of receiving them with intelligence and 
heartiness. One man looks on them as things 
merely to be known: the other, as things to 
be known and acted on. With one, they 
reach merely, so to speak, the outer region of 
the soul, and there lie unnoticed for years and 
perhaps through life: with another they pene- 
trate through all the outer regions, and reach 
the very centre itself, and there rule and guide 
the heart and life. And between these two 
men and classes of men just comes in that 
of which we are enquiring—the agency of the 
Spirit of God. No human power can carry 
this informing home to a man in his inward 
parts. I might detail to you year after year 
most clearly, and explain most satisfactorily, 
the articles of the Christian faith, and yet there 
would always remain multitudes who were 
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destitute of this vital and practical knowledge. 
The Spirit only, the Giver of Life, can and 
does supply this. -He opens the eyes of the 
inward understanding, He alone knits up that 
mysterious link between mere belief and action, 
the existence of which in a man we indicate 
when we use the term faith. Mere outward 
belief—mere neutral assent to the Gospel, is 
the act of the human understanding. That 
understanding is ordinarily so constituted, that 
it cannot refuse to believe on sufficient evi- 
dence. But it believes a thousand things on 
sufficient evidence, which the man never rea- 
lizes in his life. And just as God’s Providence 
brings about circumstances by which matters 
of mere neutral belief become to me matters 
of living reality, so God’s Spirit in man clothes 
the acknowledged facts of redemption with life 
and light, and makes them in a man not 
conclusions having his enforced assent,—not 
tenets put in to distinguish him among men,— 
but living and springing seeds in the soil of his 
being, taking it up and transmuting it into a 
new and blessed life, with functions and de- 
sires and energies and anticipations of its 
own. 

You hat it is impossible, ? 
in tracing the Spirit’s werk, to keep separate 
the various conventionally named parts of a 
man’s inward being in which that work is 
earried on. Man is one in himself, though 
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manifold in powers and in phases of that one 
being. Great fault and great confusion have 
been occasioned in these things, by regarding 
men’s spirits as if they were compounded of 
various detached portions, and regions fenced 
off from one another. We speak of the judg- 
ment, the memory, the affections, the imagina- 
tion, as if they were distinct members of the 
soul, as the hand and foot and head are of 
the body. We are in some measure obliged 
so to speak, from the very imperfection of our 
thought and language. But we must never 
forget, that it is one and the same spirit—one 
and the same man, which judges and remem- 
bers and loves and fears and imagines. These 
are but phases of the same being — never 
strictly co-existent, but always successive: never 
clearly defined off by any boundary lines, but 
melting into one another, and blending their 
action, in every possible way. And therefore 
when we say, in tracing the Spirit’s work, 
T that [from the understanding it goes to the 
Ra, t<2 conscience, /we only mean that the same Spirit 
which revealed to the inward eye the facts of 
Christ’s work in their vital significance, now 
turns that eye inward on its own region of 
life and responsibility. in; dosay 
that His agency passes from one to-the other, 
I must be understood here.also to be speak- 
ing improperly, fettered” by the limitations of 
human..thought.:-bécause the- Spirit’s-werk-on 
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thése various phases of man’s inner being is 
usually contemporaneous, not so successive that 
one portion of the work ends before another 
begins. “[he facts of Christ’s redemption are 
not first apprehended and then light up the con- 
science—but the apprehension, and the inward 
illumination, are ‘earried on simultaneously : the 
one is the measuré\of the other, the one is 
the condition of the otlier.: but thes are neces- 
sarily connected: if I am by. the divine Spirit 
shewn the things of Christ in their reality and 
vital power, my whole inward life ‘becomes lit 
up and revealed just in proportion as, that 


manilestation-is-earried-on:~-And thus we" Pave, 


Gn our Lord’s own description of the Spirit’s 


convicting work in the world, the convincing 
of sin, the action on the conscience placed 
first,—knowledge of the facts of redemption 
being presupposed: because the very bringing 
home of these facts to the inner being, is , 
necessarily the conviction of sin. And you 
must continue the same caution in apprehend- 
ing the next step of his agency,—viz. His acting 
on the affections. The enlightening of the 
understanding, the awakening of the con- 
science, the quickening of the affections, as 
carried on by Him, are not separate and suc- 
cessive works, but parts and phases of one and 
the same great work on the same spirit of 
man. The inward revelation of Christ in a 
man shews him his own real state, and Christ’s 
VOL. III. ¥ 
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real worth: from the one springs conviction 
of sin—from the other faith in and devotion 
to Christ. And coincident with both is that 
growth in heavenly wisdom, shewn forth in- 
deed later, and being necessarily the riper fruit 
of His work, but beginning when that work 
begins in the soul, and ever advancing and: 
ripening with it. 

Now I think that, by a very brief and most 
insufficient, but I trust a plain and simple 
sketch, we have been able to give some account 
to ourselves of the ordinary and blessed work 
of the Spirit in bringing about and sustaining 
the spiritual life in man. I hope you see 
where it comes in, and wherein it consists. It 
comes in between the mere outward profession 
of Christ’s religion, and its imward reality, 
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the Holy Spirit. Every movement of the 
divine life sin a man is His. Every heaven- 
ward desire, every yearning of the love of 
Christ, every keen spiritual judgment cutting 
through the fallacies and self-seeking evasions 
of the world, is from Him and by Him. I 
cannot stir a step in my spiritual life, without 
Him. I cannot turn my eye of faith to Christ 
an instant, without Him. Every sweet con- 
solation poured out on my soul is His. Every 
testimony to a man’s place in God’s family is 
from His gentle voice, whispering in the waste 
places of his heart, bearing witness with his 
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spirit that he is one of the sons of God. 
Every flower that blooms in man He has 
tended and cherished: the colour is His and 
the fragrance: every fruit of holiness, He set — 
it, and watched it, and guarded it from blight 
and frost, and gave it its consistence and its 
bloom: the blade, and the ear, and the full 
corn in the ear, in nature and in grace, alike 
are His: His, according to his own laws and 
procedure, but no less His throughout, and His | 
entirely. 

O beloved, may an increasing number of us 
be dwelt in and led by the Holy Spirit of 
Truth. He is ever ready—He waits but for 
our appointed part, to come to us and live in 
us and bless us. Though God’s greatest, He 
is his first and simplest gift—the bread which 
our heavenly Father will not refuse his chil- 
dren when, and as often as they ask Him. 
Though our Lord’s greatest and last achieve- 
ment for us, He is in order, as regards ws, 
his first and most necessary one: for if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of His, And when we shall all stand before 
God, this will be the difference, this the judg- 
ment, between man and man: that they who 
have sown to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption: whereas they who have sown to 
the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
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“ Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorrupti- 
ble, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever, 
For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away: but the word of the Lord endureth 
for ever. And this is the word which by the gospel is 
preached unto you.” 


Tuts day, beloved, is the feast of accomplished 
redemption—the feast of our Christian faith. 
The love of the Father in creation, of the Son 
in redemption, of the Spirit in sanctification: 
of the Father who ordained all, the Son who 
accomplished all, the Spirit who worketh all in 
all; these form our great theme to-day: of 
these its services are full, and in the depth of 
wonder and thankfulness for these will every 
Christian heart to-day be lost, and find no ut- 
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terance but praise. Such is our feast of the 
Trinity as regards its sublime subject on high: 
but what, as regards us here on earth? If we 
are to follow our present plan, and to view this 
year’s truths and doctrines on their practical 
side, where shall we find the precise point in 
the Christian life, in which the lofty subjects 
of this day are united and concentrated? The 
answer is furnished us by the Church, in her 
selection of the Gospel which you have just 
heard. It is as concerns the Christian, the 
feast of the NEw-irtH. The doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is not a mere enigma for our un- 
derstandings, but the foundation-truth of our 
hearts and lives. At the very beginning and 
spring of spiritual life. we meet it: and it fol- 
lows us throughout every step of our way. It 
is true, that a considerable portion of our medi- 
tations this day will be employed in adoring 
the unsearchableness of God: but it is equally 
true, that each Person in the Godhead, every 
attribute and work of Him whom we adore, is 
as near to us in operation, as it is far above us 
in essence: as simple in action, as it is myste- 
rious in being: as full of love and blessing, as 
of majesty and power. God has revealed no- 
thing to us in vain: He has displayed none of 
his own perfections, to be idly gazed on. Every 
star that shines in the spiritual firmament 
brightens some nook, some homestead here 
below. For we are not merely God’s organized 
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creatures, a little above the plants that feed 
and shelter us, somewhat nobler than the ani- 
mals which serve us: nor are we merely God's 
reasoning creatures, seeking wisdom and happi- 
ness as the heathen might have sought it who 
knew not Him. Like both these, we are placed 
in a transitory world, in a world full of evil and 
full of sorrow and full of death: but we are 
‘placed in it even for this very cause, that we 
might struggle up through it into a world of 
immortality and joy, by means of a new life 
which we have in the indwelling of the Spirit, 
through the satisfaction of the Son, by the 
boundless love of the Father. It is this new 
life alone, this consciousness of higher being, 
and nobler aims, and brighter hopes, which 
raises man beyond self and the flesh and the 
world: this alone, which lifts him above all the 
world’s distinctions, all the world’s vicissitudes : 
so that such an one, in his inner thoughts and 
views, is not a man of the world, nor a devotee 
of its train, not a Jew, not a Gentile, but a son 
of God: is not the prey of sorrow nor the vic- 
tim of death, but the prisoner of hope; not a 
lover of darkness, but a soldier of light, watch- 
ing and looking for the day to appear. And 
this our inner and nobler and better life is, as I 
said, bound up at every step and every turn with 
the mystery of the divine Being. We cannot 
afford to lose one link of the chain which draws 
us to heaven, Let me endeavour to shew you 
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this. Man’s inner and nobler life is not, like 
his outer life, a life carried on in many of its 
most important functions unknown to himself. 
That lower life has its youth and its age, its 
vigour and its infirmity, its ruddy cheek and its 
grey hair, independently of him who lives it. 
These things follow a fixed law, and come upon 
us although we will not, and when we know not. 
But it is not so with the higher life of the 
Spirit. There is no unconsciousness here. In 
treating of this, we have come out of the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God: out of the schooling of 
the law into the freedom of the Gospel: out of 
the dark leadings of Providence into the full 
sunshine of grace. And this being so, no man 
lives unto God and knows it not. Indeed such 
a thought is a mere contradiction in itself. For 
as sense and motion betoken the life of the 
flesh, so conscious reflection and conscious ac- 
tion betoken the life of the Spirit. We know 
of the one life by the heaving breath, the kin- 
dling eye, the restless action of the limbs: and 
we know of the other by the heavenward 
thought, the yearning desire, the constraining 
motive. In the one case, the signs of life are 
the self-consciousnesses of the sense: in the 
other, they are the self-consciousnesses of the 
spirit. And as the object of which our one life 
is providentially and by abiding instinct con- 
scious, is man, the welfare and conservation of 
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this body and human soul,—so the object of 
which our other life is ever conscious is God, 
the service and knowledge of Him. My friend, 
whoever you are, if you are new-born unto Him 
in this life, you know it. If you are made a 
son of God by the power of the Spirit through 
faith in Christ, you don’t go about hoping and 
trusting you are God’s, committing your eternal 
prospects to a miserable uncertainty: no, if you 
have this life, you know it, and you live it. 
Well then—knowing it and living it, what do 
you know and live? What has begotten this 
life in you? Listen to our text. “ You are 
begotten not of corruptible seed, but of the 
word of God, preached unto you by the Gos- 
pel.” And what was that word? What truth 
was that, what tidings were those, which sunk 
like seed into the soil of your hearts, and then 
by the power of the divine Spirit quickened and 
grew till they took up your being into them? 
Were they not these ’—‘ The Father hath loved 
you. He whose work you are and not your 
own, from whom you have deeply erred and 
strayed, would have you back again into his 
family—hath taken counsel that his wandering 
ones may return to Him.” You heard this 
message. Before, your hearts were hard and 
worldly and selfish. Before, you sat and listened 
to the Gospel as a duty. You talked of your 
religious duties—you thought it a decent thing 
to come here and sit out a service. If you 
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were christianly brought up, you thought it a 
proper thing to say your own prayers, or to 
summon your family-together when not inconve- 
nient: you thought yourself bound to be found 
on the side of what is good, for what motive 
we had better not enquire too strictly. But 
as for a living spiritual being, you had it 
not. This truth of Love first softened, first 
warmed, first quickened, your hard and cold and 
dead hearts: first found its way like a chance 
seed, under some broken bit of their surface, 
and obtained alodgment there, so that the birds 
of the air snatched it not away, nor the foot of 
the passer by trod it down. ‘‘ The Father hath 
loved me.” Let this seed abide and work, and 
though little is done in comparison with what 
is to come, much is done in comparison with 
what is past. ‘The Father hath loved me.”, 
O how much enters the heart with those words 
—a drawing towards some proof, some substan- 
tiation of that love—a warm and yearning 
desire to return that love—to have that love 
knit up into union between our souls and our 
souls’ proper and chief object. What power 
for renewing, what power for elevating a man has 
such a thought as this, in the fulness of all its 
Christian consequences, taken into the inner 
chambers of the soul and made a counsellor and 
a guide. But powerful as it is, in this fulness 
of Christian consequences, without that fulness 
it lacks the power of which we are in search in 
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order to bring about the new birth. This truth, 
“the Father hath loved me,” thus staid, and 
limited here, was known to the whole vast 
family of mankind. The blue heaven above 
them—the sun and the showers, the earth with 
all her fruits, the sea with all her tribes, sum- 
mer and winter, seed-time and harvest, day and 
night, all declare with united voice to every son 
of man, ‘‘ The Father hath loved thee.” Love 
brought thee here—love keeps thee here. But 
this voice was heard in vain. J¢ could never 
beget men to the new birth. Natural mercies 
could not organize the spiritual life. Man’s 
spirit ranged in a region far above them, and 
felt its mighty powers, and longed for absolute 
licence, and determined to be free of God, and 
broke the bands of creative love, and cast off 
the Father who loved him. And there were 
yet other testimonies, in a higher voice, and 
nobler strain. God’s mercies in nature and the 
outward frame of man, were all too little to 
awaken the spiritual life; but shall not His 
wonders of love in that spirit itself, be its germ 
and cause it to spring? Thought, and fancy, 
and imagination, and judgment, and reason— 
how marvellous in their nature, how nicely con- 
structed, how skilfully balanced! How could 
man think a thought, how pour forth an utter- 
ance, how create the fair visions of his imagina- 
tion, and not feel within him that “the Father 
hath loved him?” But O it was not so. Phi- 
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losophers reasoned, and artists worked, and 
poets sung, but the new life appeared not in 
any of them. It was» not the intellect which 
required to be informed; not the genius which 
wanted to be fired ; not the voice which wanted 
to be trained; but the spirit which wanted to be 
renewed : and in all these thoughts there was 
no renewing power. ‘The loveliest creations of 
fancy went on, the loftiest flights of imagination 
were taken, the deepest researches of reason 
were put on record,—but man lived not unto 
God: his body was perfect and beautiful; his 
intellect was sharpened and cultivated; but 
his spirit was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was over the deeps of his eternal being. 
“The Father hath loved me,”—but How ? 
Still I am to search for a proof of this love 
which may constrain me, which may renew 
me, which may draw me up to Him. And 
then, when creation has spread her bounties 
in vain, when the inner region of man’s mind 
has been explored in vain for such proof 
of his love, the Lord Himself hath given me a 
sign—“ Herein is love, that He sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for my sins.” What are my 
sins? Miserable defections from my gratitude 
to my Maker and Preserver: bars between 
myself and Him which I myself raised, which I 
have been strengthening and barricading up 
every day that I have lived: dark charges 
against me of rebellion and treachery against 
my King and my Father: rejections of His love 
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wherewith He loved me. The taint of these 
sins was on the stock from which I sprung: 
and I have never wiped it out, but have 
been deepening its tints as my life went on. 
And to remove this barrier, to obliterate this 
stain, to cancel this indictment against me, 
the Father’s love has been manifested to me 
in an act of love. But of what kind? Was it 
an act of creative beneficence, an act of provi- 
dential interference? Alas—the barrier was 
too firm, the stain was too deep, the indict- 
ment was too damning, for nature or providence 
to touch. All God’s rivers might have washed 
me, and I should be unclean still. All God’s 
providences might have made way for me to 
come to Him, and I should be a self-contented 
exile still. The earth might have echoed and 
the heavens rung again with God’s proclama- 
tions of pardon, and I should be guilty still. 
Sin was not without me, so as to be washed off, 
so.as to be removed from before my face, so as 
to be blotted out from a writing for me to see: 

no—sin was within me—a dark spot on my very 
heart, staining the fountain of my thoughts, my 
words, my deeds, my life. This it was, in my 
very centre and root, which wanted purifying, 
obliterating, pardoning. The work must be a 
work not in the world of nature, not in the 
course of providence, but in the world of spirit, 
among the warm springs of the affections, and 
in the root of this my nature. And even such 
a work it was. The Father sent hisSon. That 
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glorious and divine Being was one with Him- 
self from eternity. He was the Word—the per- 
sonal expression of the Father’s will. Creation 
is his utterance of the Father's will. What 
we express in words, He has expressed in 
worlds. He was the effluence of the Father's 
glory. All that is bright and glorious is of 
Him, and in it He shews forth the Father's 
glory. All the world of nature and all the 
world of spirit—angels, dominations, and powers 
in heavenly places,—the whole extent of crea- 
tion, whatever it be, from the loftiest intelli- 
gence that administers the divine purposes, to 
the meanest particle of unorganized matter—all 
these are His—His in the course of the Father’s 
manifestation by Him—His absolutely, so that 
He is over them all, and by and in Him they 
are held together and consist. Reason stag- 
gers, and imagination faints, when we attempt 
to grasp or to pursue after his majesty and his 
glory. And this divine Being did for me—what 
is the expression—where are the words ?—for in 
gazing on Him as He is in Himself, I seem to 
have darkened with excessive brightness my 
mental vision, and to search in vain for the 
act which He did for me; so great is the con- 
trast, so deep the humiliation. The Father 
sent Him to be a propitiation for my sins. 
And what a word—what a thing is this: what 
a train of ideas does it call up in the mind! A 
propitiation—if so then, a victim—a sacrifice. 
And then we have before the mind’s eye an in- 
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nocent animal, doomed to death—led, strug- 
gling and bleating, to the altar—slain by the 
priest, and bathed in its blood. This is the 
mind’s picture of propitiation—nor is it wrong, 
save in one point. He was innocent—without 
spot or blemish. He was doomed to death—but 
it was by the fiat of his own mighty love, in 
unison with the counsel of his Father’s will. 
He was led to the altar—but He struggled not, 
and like the lamb dumb before her shearers He 
opened not his mouth. He was slain—but 
He Himself was both the priest and the vic- 
tim: He poured out his own blood upon the 
shameful cross. And this His mighty act of 
love was the propitiation for my sins, and for 
the sins of the whole world. That man Christ 
Jesus, thus smitten, was my satisfaction before 
God. That divine Son of God, risen from the 
dead again, ascended into heaven, at the right 
hand of the Father, is my representative there : 
in Him, accepted and triumphant, I who believe 
in Him am accepted too, and am more than 
conqueror through Him who loved me. Now 
herein is love, able to touch the heart—herein 
is love which may purge the conscience—herein 
is a fountain opened for sin and uncleanness: 
‘The Father hath loved me: the Son hath died 
for me, and lives for me.” But see we not, that 
a link is yet wanting? All these glorious 
proofs of love stand recorded as facts in the 
dealings of God. They are, so to speak, the 
bright luminaries of the firmament of redemp- 
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tion: they are the everlasting hills, the ample 
plains, the living tribes of God’s new heavens 
and earth. But how shall the eye which would 
not regard the patent glories of sense, be 
fixed by the hidden glories of faith? How 
shall that conscience which the Father’s love 
in creation would not have cleansed even if 
it could,—because the Father’s love, though 
daily seen and felt, was unheeded by it,—how 
shall it be cleansed by the Son’s love in re- 
demption, lying as it does a dead fact, wanting 
search, equally or more unheeded? O let us 
never forget this—let us ever bear it in mind, 
as against all shallow and inadequate concep- 
tions of our present great subject. If Christ 
had died as He died, risen as He rose, gone 
up as He did go up, and that were all: if the 
achievements of redemption stood merely as 
facts on the page of the world’s history, they 
would have been just as powerless to beget 
men anew unto God, as any other facts in the 
world’s history. Go and tell the man dead 
in trespasses and sins of any of the great self- 
denying sacrifices which stand out as exam- 
ples in history: tell him of any of the victories 
over evil which the world has seen: tell him 
of the triumphs of love which light up the 
dark reaches of the stream of time—you may 
start the tear, but you never can change the 
heart: you may stir the embers into warmth, 
but you never can kindle the flame. No, not 
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all these bright examples laid together, with 
the brightest of all, that of the Son of God, 
added, would ever bring in the new life or 
beget us afresh unto God. We want some 
divine abiding influence, which may shew us 
the wonders of that love; we want a living 
savour, which may make the leaven able to 
work,—a conserving salt, to keep alive the 
virtue of the sacrifice. And so it was, that 
when the incarnate and triumphant Son of 
God was taken from us, He did not leave us 
orphans—alone in the world with the record 
of his wondrous love—standing in our weak- 
ness face to face with his mighty deeds done 
for us, so that they should be gazed at fora 
century or two and then pass out of sight. 
No—He went up on high and received gifts 
for men—even God the Holy Spirit, who 
now, by virtue of that triumph of His sinless 
humanity, to which our humanity is bound in 
union, came down upon the assembled Church, 
as the one fulfilled promise of the Father, the 
great result of Redemption, the begetting and 
enlivening and enabling power of the new life 
in man. Without Him, all were in vain. 
Without Pentecost, Calvary is powerless. The 
Cross itself, looked on with the eye of sense, 
is but a world’s fact, but an example of love,— 
first indeed of all such examples, but not 
differmg from them in kind, until the mighty 
rushing wind divides hither and thither the 
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swift thoughts and makes the affections kindle 
and glow—until there lights on that cross from 
above, the tongue of flame which the eye of 
faith only sees. And so by the word of God 
the seed of the new life is dropt into the 
heart: by the record of His infinite love the 
dead soul is penetrated: and by the fostering 
and abiding Spirit, by the elective counsel of 
the Father, the sufficient sacrifice and perfect 
righteousness of the Son, by the stirring and 
enlightening and abiding power of the Holy 
Ghost, the germ of life is fostered, and the 
breath of God breathes upon it, and man 
becomes a living spirit. He that was dead 
is alive again: he that was lost is found: 
there is another note heard in the praise of 
creation, another jewel sparkles in the crown 
of redemption: myriads of voices that we 
never hear, shout for joy: celestial spirits 
further above us than we are from the mote 
in the sunbeam, throng up to the throne in 
adoration ; and the whole family in heaven and 
earth once more send up the strain with which 
prophecy welcomed its first hours,—‘‘ Unto us 
a child is born, unto us a Son is given !” 

Yes, beloved—over every sinner born unto 
God there is this joy—and iz every sinner born 
to God there is this work done by the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, One everlasting and covenanted 
Jehovah, the one source, and working cause, 
and abiding agent in his Redemption. Said 
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I not rightly then, that this festival of the 
Holy Trinity is to us the festival of our new 
birth?’ O may it be so to-day with the sons 
of God who are here present, with those who 
are begotten not of corruptible seed, but of 
this word of God which liveth and abideth for 
ever—with those who are, as life goes on, 
building themselves up on their most holy faith, 
praying in the Holy Ghost, keeping them- 
selves in the love of God, looking for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life. May such to-day meditate upon, and 
realize in themselves, the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity as the pledge of their redemption: 
may they know in their inmost hearts the 
Father who loved them, the Son who died 
for them, the Spirit who dwells in them. And 
for those who have not yet passed from death 
unto life, may the mighty power of this same 
covenant-God bring light out of their dark- 
ness, and begin in them this life of the Spirit: 
that our Trinity Sunday may have been to 
us not an opportunity for vain speculation, not 
an example of idle controversy, but a day of 
solemn thoughts, and kindred affections, and 
humble and earnest praise: a day of sowing 
for the great harvest: a day of the power 
of the Lord, and the willingness of us his 
people. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
1856. 


1 Joun iii. 15, 


“ Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer: and ye know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.” 


WE have had brought before us, during recent 
judicial proceedings, the appalling spectacle of 
aman taking away the life of a fellow-creature 
for the base purpose of maintaining himself 
and escaping shame in a course of profligate 
and unprincipled adventure. And so terrible 
are the disclosures which the process of jus- 
tice has occasioned, as to seem to warrant the 


1 This Sermon was preached on the Sunday following the 
conviction of William Palmer, and has been separately pub- 
lished, by request of a friend, who hoped it might tend to 
open the eyes of some of those unhappy persons, who are 
still imagining that they may with impunity follow the pur- 
suits of the turf and the gaming-house. 
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suspicion widely entertained, that the deed of 
which the miserable culprit has been convicted, 
is but the last of a dark series, through the 
perpetration of which he has advanced to the 
fate which is now impending over him. It 
seems to me that for several reasons I ought 
not to let pass an event which has so deeply 
stirred the public mind, without placing, as it 
were, a mark against it, that we may note it 
for our spiritual improvement. And the prin- 
cipal of those reasons is, that the whole awful 
history comes before us as the evolution, and 
indeed as the legitimate product, of habits and 
practices which are by no means universally 
reprobated as they ought to be. It is on this 
circumstance that I shall to-day mainly dwell. 
If it were an ordinary crime, or one of those 
cases whose details merely serve to stimulate 
morbid curiosity, I should be the last person 
to allude to it here; but, as it is, it seems to 
speak to all of us with a very solemn voice 
of warning, which I cannot but re-echo and 
enforce. 

Tt will be at once and fairly said, that the 
words of the first clause of my text do not 
apply to the case before us. ‘+ Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer.” But. it 
was not the passion of hate which induced this 
unhappy man to perpetrate his crime. The 
deadly resolve, whenever it was first arrived 
at, sprung from a combination of circum- 
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stances, and was the last of a series of lesser 
crimes, in none of which active hatred had 
any part. And even for this very reason we 
regard the case as more revolting to our feel- 
ings, that there was no even apparent pallia- 
tive, no provocation, either sudden or gradual, 
but the whole was planned and carried out in 
the midst of friendly intercourse, and indeed 
confidential professional attendance, in entire 
and deliberate coolness, and utter recklessness 
of all human feeling. But, though the asser- 
tion of our text does not immediately and 
literally apply to the case before us, yet me- 
diately, and by analogy, its application will be 
found, I think, most striking and instructive. 
The words of St. John are, ‘‘ Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer:” i.e. not 
only, as commonly and properly interpreted, 
does he who forms the thought of murder in 
the heart incur the guilt in God’s sight,—but, 
if I mistake not, much more is meant than 
this. He that hates his brother, allows him- 
self to fall into habitual subjection to the vin- 
dictive passion of hate. He is not his own 
master. That vice of our depraved nature, 
which he ought to keep in hand, and have 
under him, he allows to get beyond his con- 
trol, and rule over him. Whithersoever this 
passion leads, he cannot promise, and others 
have no assurance, that he will not follow. 
Now the longing and ardent desire of hate 
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is, to do harm to the person hated. Self- 
interest may check this desire, common decency 
may repress it, other and counterbalancing 
considerations may seem to build up a barrier 
against it; but if the passion, which begets 
and feeds the wish, be dominant within, there 
is no security that it will not have its day and 
its utmost course at some time or other: the 
barrier, however apparently strong, will in- 
sensibly crumble away; the bank where the 
water of strife was first let out will drop in, 
sod by sod, and none can say how soon the 
ruinous deluge may carry all before it. 

Now is not the Apostle here just enounc- 
ing a particular case of a general and most 
solemn truth; viz. that he who delivers him- 
self up to the dominion of any passion, who 
resigns himself bound to the unfolding of any 
course of inward or outward circumstances 
which shall be evolved without his control and 
in spite of his principles, does, in fact and by 
implication, resign at the same time his power 
of holding back from even the utmost and 
most terrible result of that course? Hate, 
carried out, leads on to murder. If I hate 
my brother, I have no security that this awful 
result may not follow. I surrender my free- 
dom of action; I make myself the slave of the 
passion which I cherish. I am already, in the 
sight of Him who views the end from the be- 
ginning, accounted responsible for that con- 
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sequence of my self-surrender, between which 
and myself there is no longer any safe or reliable 
barrier. 

It is on this account mainly, that whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer: and it is 
this reason, when given, which makes the as- 
sertion at once applicable, as we have said, 
generally, to all men who thus virtually abandon 
their self-control. 

But now we must enquire into the matter 
yet further. Self-control is a thing which we 
can perfectly well understand in its effects: 
in its sources perhaps, not so well. In frail 
unassisted man, self-control is a weak and 
poor safeguard against temptation. Passion 
and self-interest are too strong for it, when 
it has nothing further to rely on than a man’s 
own resolution and innate sense of right. But 
here God has been pleased to interfere, and to 
offer us the help of his grace, to strengthen us 
in the conflict of life. By a wonderful chain 
of mercies shewn to us by and in his Son, He 
has put this grace within the reach of the 
weakest of his creatures, and has devised means 
whereby the channels of this grace shall be 
opened to them that seek it, whoever they 
may be. His character, as the Father of our 
spirits, is pledged and committed to the giving 
this grace and furnishing this strength to all 
that ask for it. He has taught us to infer. 
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that if our fathers in the flesh are bound by 
the ties of nature to give bread to their chil- 
dren who cry for it, much more will He, our 
Father in heaven, give his Holy Spirit to his 
children when they pray to Him. But as in 
the one case, so in the other, this is true 
within certain limits and conditions, which 
are almost self-evident. If the child wilfully 
alienates himself from his father’s family, joins 
his father’s enemies, plots against the family’s 
welfare, drives headlong to his own and others’ 
ruin,—not only would he, in this position, de- 
spise his father and his father’s house, but it 
would be utterly unreasonable to expect that 
the father should minister to him the means 
of carrying on such a course of mischief. And 
if the responsible creature of God casts him- 
self into deliberate opposition to God, he puts 
himself, by his very act and state of life, out 
of the limits of the reasoning above quoted 
from Scripture. He is never likely to ask for 
God’s grace: he casts it behind him, and 
declares his contempt of it. And so St. John 
goes forward in the second clause of our text 
to say, “and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him:” you are aware 
that such an one, who has delivered himself 
over to the influence of a baleful passion, and 
has no security against even its utmost con- 
sequences, has no part nor lot in the prevent- 
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ing and preserving grace of God: has thrust 
himself out of God’s way, and cast off God’s 
help, and trodden under foot God’s covenant. 

Now we have gained this point, which is 
again most important to our present subject : 
—God’s help is only to be looked for in God’s 
ways: within those limits of serving Him and 
trusting Him, which He has prescribed to all 
of us. This is plain enough to us in its greater 
and more marked instances. When the tempter 
said to our Lord, “ If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down:” and He answered, “It is 
written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God,”—we all see the fallacy of the suggestion, 
and the conclusiveness of the reply. But in 
those instances which are occurring around us 
in our own day, we do not see the application 
so clearly. Let me endeavour to put it before 
you in that one, which the course of this 
wretched man brings so prominently into our 
view. 

To seek, by diligence and conscientious exer- 
tion, to increase our worldly substance, is, if 
not carried to blameable extremes, perfectly 
legitimate. The course of honest labour is 
one on which God’s blessing is promised, and 
in which a man may live a godly life, daily 
praying for and daily receiving God’s prevent- 
ing and strengthening grace. And to this 
honest labour, be it of the hand or of the head, 
God has set bounds and conditions, which may 
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be briefly thus described. It is his will re- 
specting us, that the attainment of the reward 
should be, as a general rule, the genuine result, 
and that reward itself the measure, of labour 
bestowed; that the price received should be 
the fair worth of the exertion expended. This 
is his general condition: this the beaten path 
which He has laid down for man’s industry 
to be exercised in. It is true, that this general 
condition is complicated by the uncertainty to 
man of the future, in other words by the mys- 
terious workings of his own Providence. These 
make it necessary, that in all human endea- 
vour there should be something of venture: 
and that in some human endeavours, this fea- 
ture should be ever and prominently present. 
The most diligent sower may fail of his harvest, 
—the best ship may founder,—the soundest 
commercial enterprise may issue in disappoint- 
ment. In all our exertions there is very 
much, which we must leave, and may con- 
fidently leave, to God, to prosper as He sees 
fit. And thus we come, ever drawing nearer 
to our point, to the necessity of establishing 
a distinction between dazw/ful and wnlawful ven- 
ture; which distinction I take to be this. 
Venture is LAWFUL, when we may fairly look, 
if God’s mysterious Providence interpose not to 
prevent it, for a favourable issue of our labours. 
The merchant builds and mans and freights his 
ship with all care and appliances of skill. In 
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the ordinary course of Providence, such care 
and skill may look for a correspondent return. 
On such care and skill, he can kneel down and 
solemnly pray God for his blessing. He has 
done his duty, and if it be God’s pleasure, he 
looks for the fruit of his labour. If not; if, for 
all-wise reasons, it please Him otherwise: if 
the well-appointed vessel perish in the storm, 
and he be a ruined man,—he may again kneel 
down with his weeping family, and say, ‘The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord:” he may 
trust that his earthly loss will be his heavenly 
gain; he may, through eating the bitter bread 
of disappointment, again begin his course of in- 
dustry, yea, begin it a wiser and a better man, 
—again trust to God for success, again be pre- 
pared to receive from his hand good or evil,— 
good, that is, patent, or good in disguise,—even 
as He pleases. This is LAWFUL VENTURE ; 
venture according to the ordinary course of 
God’s Providence, defeated and brought to loss 
only by his mysterious interposition. 

On the other hand, venture seems to me to 
be UNLAWFUL, where no such reasonable pros- 
pect of success exists: where there is not, in 
God’s ordinary course of Providence, any con- 
nexion existing between the means used for 
gain, and the event upon which the gain de- 
pends. Take, as illustrating this, the case of 
one who wagers money on the issue of a matter 
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over which he has not, even humanly speaking, 
any control. Such an one has no reason what- 
ever to look for a prosperous issue to his ven- 
ture, in the common course of things. Such an 
one cannot, such an one never does, kneel down 
and pray God for his blessing on his exertions ; 
because he well knows that those exertions have 
not been fairly bestowed; have not, in any 
sense, earned a return. In case of failure and 
ruin, it would be mere hypocrisy for such an 
one to pretend resignation to the divine will. 
Mankind are perfectly right, in never wishing 
prosperity to such a course, never sympathizing 
with its failure. It is not too much to say, that 
it isa course entirely out of and inconsistent 
with the condition laid down by God for a life 
in his fear and under his grace: that it must be 
a life of tempting Him, and cannot be one of 
trusting to Him. 

But what I wish especially to impress on you 
now is, that as it is a course in which God’s 
blessing cannot be looked for, nor His controlling 
grace expected, so it is one which forms just 
another particular case of that general rule which 
is in one of its departments illustrated in our 
text: and that the course of the unhappy per- 
son now under condemnation most forcibly sets 
this before us. A man who enters on any 
course of unlawful venture, is in fact virtually 
surrendering himself up to the utmost possible 
issue of that course, whatever, and however terri- 
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ble, it maybe. It is not certain thatin everyman’s 
case that issue may literally happen : but there is 
in no man’s case any safeguard whatever against 
it. Self-control, arising, as it only can, from 
God’s preventing grace, is in such a course, in 
which that grace is out of the question, aban- 
doned in the main. The central helm of a man’s 
life is deserted by him who ought to hold it. 
Who shall stand there, who shall turn that 
wheel now, is a matter out of his control. And 
this is especially so in that particular life of un- 
lawful venture, by which I just now illustrated 
my point,—that of a bettor and a gambler. 
Attracted eagerly forwards by the unnatural 
and morbid sharpening of those onward as- 
pirings, which ought to be under his command 
instead of having the rule,—he cannot tell, from 
day to day, whither they may carry him. And 
whichever way the scale incline, it is equally 
disastrous for him. Success only leads to 
larger ventures, in order to grasp more ; failure, 
only to further ventures, in order to retrieve 
the loss. Rare indeed are the examples, in 
such a life, of men contented by victory, or made 
wise by defeat. The one and the other are but 
different sides, the sun and the shade, of the 
same path to ruin: they only differ, in that the 
former is of the two the more dangerous, as 
almost inevitably merging in the latter. In 
both alike, self-control is rendered up, and any 
possible consequence rendered not improbable. 
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In both alike, the fear of God, the only safe- 
guard of man, is surrendered,—nay, is made 
impossible. Both alike are lives of utter 
misery of spirit; the keen fever of excited pur- 
suit without,—the chill horror of self-accusation 
within. And so, as in the fearful case before 
us, the toils are wound round a man: under 
the pressure of impending ruin, one voice after 
another of the conscience is silenced, one un- 
lawful resource after another suggested, con- 
templated, and adopted. And as one after 
another is realized, the danger assumes larger 
dimensions, the extent of the coming ruin covers 
wider space. It was once poverty merely: 
then it came to utter destitution: then to that 
increased by disgrace: then to ruin and dis- 
grace accompanied by judicial punishment. 
And as each addition is made, a larger step 
must next be taken, a more desperate venture 
risked, in the vain hope of retrieval. And thus 
the gambler becomes a forger, and the forger 
becomes a murderer; and all this because “ his 
servant he is, to whom he obeys;” because he 
has chosen a life which is not, and cannot be, 
led in God’s fear and under God’s grace; 
because he has not, and cannot have, eternal 
life abiding in him. 

And thus the awful name of a murderer be- 
longs by implication not only to him who hateth 
his brother, but to every man who surrenders 
himself to a pursuit in which he has not the 
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secret of self-control, the fear of God and the 
help of his grace. 

It is very plain, that the caution to be de- 
duced from these considerations, as it applies 
to every portion of every unlawful venture, so 
most especially bears on that one of which we 
have been speaking; and in that one, to its 
beginnings and its less culpable forms. To 
preach of such danger to the practised gambler, 
—to enter the betting-haunts of those who 
have surrendered themselves to the habitual 
practice, and warn them, would be, humanly 
speaking, hopeless indeed. Their eyes are closed, 
alas, for the most part,—their ears stopped, 
and their hearts hardened, as they are borne 
onward towards their ruin: and God’s special 
Providence alone, by his chastising judgments, 
can awaken or save them. 

But it is to those who are yet dallying with 
the danger, to those who are through family or 
local habit partially carrying on the practice, to 
those who are insensibly by evil companions 
being drawn into it, that I would earnestly and 
hopefully address myself to-day. What you 
have seen lately in the court of justice, has been 
but the legitimately ripened fruit of that course 
of life, in which you are making yourselves par- 
takers: the thorough following out of the ex- 
ample, which you are setting or imitating. On 
the one hand, you assert to me the practice of 
ages in your family,—the prevalent habits of 
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those among whom you associate,—the very 
small chance, as you are pleased to call it, of 
either you or your friends ever being led into 
such serious consequences as those which I 
have been describing:—on the other, I lay 
before you the stern matter of fact, which God 
has now written with his finger on our history, 
—the undoubted truth, that such a life does 
deliver a man over to such consequences with- 
out any safeguard: and I shew you the com- 
ment on that truth, in the person of one who 
followed out the life for which you apologize. 
Your case, you tell me, differs widely from his. 
You have perhaps other and larger resources 
than his were: you are not likely to plunge 
overhead into such a course; none of your 
fathers have done so. Assuming this, but with- 
out granting it,—for we cannot hold any man, 
far less any young man, safe, whose hands are 
in the least degree stained with such practices, 
—then let me pray you, in the name of our 
common humanity, to think of the consequences 
of example in a matter of this kind. Do you 
say, you are not responsible for what others do ? 
Yes, excuse me, but you are, to a far larger 
extent than you suppose. Just look with me 
at the household, look at the associates, of any 
rich man given to these practices. What 
dweller in his neighbourhood does not know, 
what fountains of vice and pollution such a 
household and such associates are? Who can 
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tell the enormous mischief, for this world and 
for the next world, which is occasioned by 
every person who, merely for the sake of family 
tradition or personal excitement, enters into the 
course, which we have been describing? Who 
can tell the good that has been done already by 
the very general abandonment of them by our 
country-gentlemen, and the good that might 
yet be done, if the few who still cling to them 
would follow in their abandonment ? 

I have been speaking of the wealthy, and 
those in high position, whose temptation un- 
doubtedly it has been to embark in this kind of 
unlawful venture. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that the vast majority of those now in- 
volved in it belong to the middle, not to the 
higher classes. Happily, several influences for 
good, which I need not now specify, but for 
which we all owe the deepest thanks to God, 
have brought about in these latter that general 
abandonment of such practices, to which I have 
just alluded. The fashion however has de- 
scended ; and the evil result of past example is 
now working, we are told, most extensively, 
among the professional class and that imme- 
diately beneath it. And to them there could 
hardly be a warning more pointed, a voice of 
Providence more distinct, than this which they 
have nowheard. The fate of one of themselves 
is held up before them, to shew them what they 
may become— what no man can say that they will 
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not become, if the habits of a sporting life be 
once entered upon. For them there is less ex- 
cuse than for the rich man, and more certainty 
of ultimate ruin. Less excuse: for he has per- 
haps been brought up with family traditions im- 
pressed on him, has never known the necessity 
of gaining his own livelihood, has taken up such 
habits almost as a matter of course: whereas 
they well know that to lawful industry they 
must owe their sustenance, and that such a 
course of life is altogether out of their way, and 
fatal to their honest advancement. And for 
them there is more certain prospect of ruin: for 
the rich man may have, however little that fur- 
nishes an excuse for him, large stores to draw 
on, ample income year by year to trifle with: 
whereas with them the process of staking for 
life or death must come very very soon indeed : 
they have absolutely nothing between the first 
step and destitution, then disgrace, then crimi- 
nality: the beginning of this downward course 
is not with them the probable ultimate result, 
but lies close to the very entrance itself. 

I have another word yet to say. That which 
is distinctly and emphatically true of the bettor 
and the gambler, we saw to be also true 
generally of every man who resigns himself to 
the pursuit of unlawful venture in which he has 
not, and cannot look for, God’s grace, the only 
secret of self-control. Different indeed from the 
case we have just considered, but not less peril- 
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ous in its ultimate consequences, is that of the 
man who is knowingly and fraudulently living 
beyond the means with which God’s providence 
has furnished him. Hardly less perilous, be- 
cause such a man again surrenders himself to a 
course of circumstances over which he has no 
control—recklessly gives up his conscientious 
self-guidance to the love of pleasure or of dis- 
play, and cannot look for God’s grace to help 
or guide him. All habitual debt is habitual 
sin: the professor of religion especially, who is 
living beyond his means, is and must be a self- 
deceiver. And how many and lamentable in- 
stances have we seen, where extravagance has led 
to fraud, and fraud to ruin and disgrace; how 
many, where the family of the self-indulgent man 
have been in a moment plunged by his ruin, or 
his death, from a state of fictitious and unprinci- 
pled splendour into the very depths of destitu- 
tion and misery! I have heard, and I fear it 
is too true, that the sin of living in extrava- 
gance and debt has of late found increasing ex- 
amples in one most useful and responsible class 
of society—the clerks and others attached to 
our public offices. If it be so, I would that 
such considerations as we have been urging to- 
day might weigh on the minds of any who are 
tempted so to live. You cannot calculate the 
consequences, if you once begin such a course: 
we none of us can, if we once begin any course 
in which we are not able at its beginning, and 
Aa 2 
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at every step of it, to ask for God’s grace and 
win God’s blessing. His grace is our only se- 
curity: to walk in his ways, the only safe path. 
Deviate for gain, deviate for pleasure, deviate 
for display before men, deviate to please the 
world,—and you know not whither you will be 
carried: you may gain thousands in your cof- 
fers; you may bathe in pleasure, and be sati- 
ated; you may be admired and popular: but if 
Satan is driving you to your ruin, what will all 
this profit you ? 

No, beloved : let us keep the fear of God, the 
simplicity of our faith in Jesus, the testimony 
of the blessed Spirit of truth. Let our daily 
prayers hallow our daily work, and our daily 
work testify to the efficiency of our prayers. 
Let us embark in no unlawful ventures, but be 
found in the straight way of our Father's will; 
glorifying Him on earth,—and carrying onward, 
in his strength, in union with Christ, and in 
the power of the Holy Spirit, the work which 
He hath given us to do. 


SERMON XXIII 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1856. 


1 Sam. ii. 30. 


* Them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise 
me shall be lightly esteemed.” 


TueERreE could not be a more forcible illustration 
of the truth of these words than the sad story 
of which they form a part. Eli was judge of 
Israel, and the High Priest of the Lord in His 
tabernacle at Shiloh. From what we know of 
him, we should be disposed to imagine that he 
was a pious, easy man, correct in the perform- 
ance of his duties, and expecting that correct- 
ness from others. When he supposed Hannah 
to be drunken, he visited her with a sharp re- 
proof: when he discovered that it was not so, 
but that she was a woman of a sorrowful spirit, 
he gracefully compensated for his injustice to 
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her, by an answer of softness and kindness— 
“Go in peace—and the Lord God of Israel 
grant thee thy petition that thou hast asked of 
Him.” Outwardly, we see nothing to blame in 
the personal conduct of Eli. It was, as that 
of so many men is, up to the mark, and fault- 
less. All that can be expected, is found: all 
due respect for his office, all proper solemnity in 
the discharge of it. He is just the character 
who would have been eulogized by the men of 
his day as doing honour to the post which he 
filled : who, as the saying is, would have been 
respected in his life, and lamented at his death. 
At length he begins, by the weight of years 
and infirmities, to be incapable for his own 
duties. And then for the first time, we hear 
of something which gives a rude shock to the 
calm flow of our respect and esteem. God had 
given him two sons, whom he had brought up 
in the priestly office. These are now called on 
to minister in their father’s stead on the occa- 
‘sions when Israel sought the Lord by sacrifice. 
And then first we are surprised at reading, 
‘« Now the sons of Eli were sons of Belial : they 
knew not the Lord.” What words are these, 
and how much do they open to us. The father, 
we now see, had been only up to, not beyond the 
mark, for what was expected of him. He had 
had sense enough of propriety and decency, 
ereditably to discharge an office, to the capa- 
bility of fillmg which this same sense alone 
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raised him. He had never lived above his 
office. That God had delight in burnt-offerings 
and sacrifice, he had impressed on himself, and 
these things were the summit of his estimate. 
He had never learned that there are things 
better than sacrifice, and more acceptable than 
the fat of rams. An amiable heart, a fine con- 
servative feeling for all that was enjoined by 
God, these had kept him steady and made him 
respected : but alas it now appears, that there 
was no more than these. He knew not that in 
order to do good, a man must live above, not 
up to his outward duties: that influence on 
others is found, not where life is raised up to 
the routine of duty, but where that routine of 
duty is quickened and inspired by a life led in 
higher places and guided by nobler motives. 
This sense of decency, this fine conservative 
feeling, may get one man creditably through his 
work, but it has no power over those who grow 
up around him: it has no deep springs, no 
living and sparkling eye, no winning to some- 
thing above itself: all its motives are secondary ; 
what others did before; what men will think now. 
And Eli accordingly found that, let his sons do 
what they would, his was not the power to re- 
strain them: he found, as men ever find, that all 
this system of secondary motive is nothing to curb 
the bounding heart of the young, or to win the 
guidance of their strong and precipitous course. 
He who dwells in the circumference of his life 
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gains no sympathy from those who dwell in 
its centre. And none are so keen as the 
young to discover where central principle is 
wanting: none so ductile, to be drawn after, 
where another leads. The father reposed in 
the public esteem. He lived and acted as was 
expected of him. He, it is true, was old 
enough, and perhaps it had ever been his dis- 
position, to value the good opinion of the 
upright, the religious, the respectable. But 
this was the accident, not the substance of his 
rule of life: it was the rule, which set the 
example: and that rule the sons were not 
slow to discern, nor were they reluctant to 
follow the example thus put before them. It 
was all they saw. They knew that their 
father’s piety was just conformity to what he 
saw around him: was just amiableness, pro- 
priety, acquiescence in that which he found 
among the servants of God in his tabernacle. 
And when with the passions and feelings of 
youth, they begin to do likewise, they too find 
what all under the same circumstances have 
found. Were all men servants of God, public 
opinion might be a more reliable safeguard 
than it is for the education of character: but 
this is not so, and the opinion of others is a 
term just as varying in its meaning, and an 
influence just as precarious, as the circles by 
which various persons may happen to be sur- 
rounded, The result in this case was natural, 
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and speedily followed. Eli, falling among the 
decent and the religious, knowing his duties, 
and having inherited perhaps a feeling of their 
sacred nature, did what was expected of him: 
his sons, falling among the unprincipled and 
profligate, being taught to look on their sacred 
duties as decent forms merely, did what was 
expected of them: ran riot with their ungodly 
companions; being destitute of leading prin- 
ciple, drifted onward from bad to worse; 
openly disgraced the solemn service of the 
sanctuary by their greediness and by their 
sensuality ; and ceased not, till they had drawn 
on their aged father and themselves first the 
execrations of the people, and then the awful 
denunciations of the Lord; which finally fore- 
told their own and their father’s ruin, and the 
expulsion of their family from the sacred office 
for ever. The sad history ends as God had 
- forewarned them it would,—and even more 
terribly in its details than it had pleased Him 
to disclose. Most characteristic and instruc- 
tive is every step of the narration: instructive, 
as to the effect produced on a people by the 
long endurance of such a system as that which 
we have now been tracing. It was perhaps 
not unusual for Israel to meet with partial 
reverses before the Philistines. But when 
this had now happened, we read that the 
elders of Israel said, “Let us fetch the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord out-of Shiloh 
unto us, that when it cometh among us, it may 
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save us out of the hand of our enemies.” And 
where then was Israel’s God, whose ark it 
was? What taught his people to trust to the 
ark to save them, and to forget Him? And 
now comes the ark into the camp—God’s 
honoured vessel, but put in God’s place, and 
made an idol: and with it, as its guardians, 
the two ministers of iniquity and profligacy, 
the sons of Eli. To what must a people have 
been degraded, who could look on that ark 
thus accompanied, and greet its arrival with 
shouts of triumph? And now rapidly gathers 
in the dark and disgraceful catastrophe. ‘‘ And 
the Philistines fought, and Israel was smitten, 
and they fled every man into his tent: and 
there was a very great slaughter; for there 
fell of Israel thirty thousand footmen. And 
the ark of God was taken; and the two sons of 
Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. And 
there ran a man of Benjamin out of the army, 
and came to Shiloh the same day with his 
clothes rent, and with earth upon his head. 
And when he came, lo, Eli sat upon a seat by 
the wayside watching: for his heart trembled 
for the ark of God. And when the man came 
into the city, and told it, all the city cried out. 
And when Eli heard the noise of the erying, he 
said, What meaneth the noise of this tumult 2 
And the man came in hastily, and told Eli. 
Now Eli was ninety and eight years old ; and his 
eyes were dim, that he could not see. And the 
man said unto Eli, I am he that came out of 
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the army, and I fled to day out of the army. 
And he said, What is there done, my son? And 
the messenger answered and said, Israel is fled 
before the Philistines, and there hath been also 
a great slaughter among the people, and thy 
two sons also, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead, 
and the ark of God is taken. And it came to 
pass, when he made mention of the ark of God, 
that he fell from off the seat backward by the 
side of the gate, and his neck brake, and he 
died: for he was an old man, and heavy. And 
he had judged Israel forty years’.” And then 
we have as the completion of the awful history, 
the brimming drop of bitterness for this devoted 
family, the death of the stricken mother, and 
her saying when her soul was passing from her, 
“*She named the child, ‘ Where is the glory? 
for she said the glory is departed from Israel.” 
Yes, brethren, and it is thus that all glory 
departs—from men, from families, from nations : 
—by leaving out God from life, and lightly 
esteeming Him. Where, in all Eli’s course, 
was the love of, the communion with, the life 
in the presence of, the living and all-seeing 
God? Where was that pervading and heart- 
felt religion, resting on God personally appre- 
hended and known, which flows forth from 
every look and every saying, which keeps a 
man’s own life holy, which fills all his duties 
with a power for good, which extends to those 
around him, is felt among his children and his 
1] Sam. iv. 10—18. 
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dependants, and over his neighbourhood, and 
throughout his country, as an abiding and a 
working blessing ? 

Turn for an instant to another example, of a 
very different kind, and notice the contrast. 
There never was a religious man, who gave more 
lamentable instances of forgetting his God and 
falling into sin, than did David. But when David 
fell, he rose again. He never indeed lost the 
clinging consequences of his sin; it ruined his 
peace, it broke up his family, it embittered 
his death-bed; but it did not overwhelm him 
utterly. And why? Because he set the Lord 
ever before him, in the realities of his inward 
life. He had within him the principle of re- 
covery, even the fear of the Lord his God: 
it was this that prompted his prayer of deepest 
penitence, this which again tuned his voice, 
in spite of his sense of his own utter unworthi- 
ness, to songs of sweetest praise. The course 
of the one man is widely and essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the other: and for this 
reason; the one honoured God, in spite of 
grievous faults and sins: the other lightly 
esteemed Him, in spite of a life of outward 
decency and piety. And therefore the one 
was honoured, and the other was disgraced. 

And now from these ancient examples, 
written down for our learning, let us turn to 
ourselves and fit them to our own instruction. 
And in doing this we must not forget that 
we are not as they were. If God in a peculiar 
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by a nearer and a dearer title now. We have 
seen Him manifested in our flesh; we are re- 
deemed by the blood of God himself; we have 
had his Spirit purchased for us and sent down 
upon us, to be with us and to dwell in us. 
In and on this faith we stand: a chosen gene- 
ration, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people, 
to shew forth the praises of Him who hath 
called us out of darkness into his marvellous 
light. The meanest Christian servant, the 
simplest Christian child, bears a dignity which 
neither Eli nor David ever wore: has seen 
things which kings and prophets desired to 
see, but saw them not. In and on this reve- 
lation of God has his Church for ages been 
built; that Church whereof you and I are 
members, and in whose professions of faith 
we have this morning joined. Now there have 
been days when that Church has been per- 
secuted, and that faith impugned: days when 
it was a bold and a brave thing to hold forth 
the word of truth and say “ This is my belief.” 
In such times, the lesson contained in the 
history of Eli might have been comparatively 
unneeded. But such are not the days on 
which our lot has been cast. These are days 
of all but universal external accord in the great 
verities of our Christian faith. It is rather 
creditable than otherwise to maintain them: 
it is what society expects of men and of fami- 
lies, to conform to a certain amount of reli- 
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gious duty. And the consequence is, that 
such a history as this needs applying, and its 
lessons enforcing on men’s minds, more perhaps 
than at any previous period. There is among 
us, it is to be feared, a vast amount of this 
same outward and blameless decency, this 
uniform respect for the usages and ordinances 
of religion, subsisting without a living personal 
apprehension of and honour of God in the 
character in which He has revealed himself, 
and in which we profess to have received and 
to be serving Him. I have no fear of being 
thought uncharitable, when I say, that the 
general tone of very many apparently Chris- 
tian men’s conversation shews,—that their 
decisions taken on important practical ques- 
tions shew,—that their religion is with them 
this object of decent respect and of conserva- 
tive reverence, but at the same time that it is 
not a living springing principle of vitality 
within. And then I fear, we must go one 
step further, and say, that in such cases, their 
mere passive assent, their mere reverential re- 
spect, is not and cannot be called by the name 
of faith, that mighty agent in all really reli- 
gious life: that such persons, however they 
may be said in common parlance to believe, 
cannot fora moment be treated as believers in 
any worthy or any effective sense of the word. 
Let us proceed on, and set before ourselves 
the consequences of such a state in the indi- 
vidual, in the family, in the community. Do 
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we not at once see, that it contains of neces- 
sity the elements of decay and of downward 
progress? If my life is destitute of its per- 
sonal centre of action and spring of motive, 
even God recognized and feared and followed, 
what guarantee have I for its stability, to say 
nothing of its advance? The Sun of righte- 
ousness can alone light me to my work, can 
alone warm me into love and zeal and dili- 
gence: can alone quicken the good seed dropped 
into my heart from time to time: if I let that 
heavenly light “‘ die away, and fade into the light 
of common day,” what result can I look for, 
but the drooping and dying also of all those 
energies for good? What is the mere decent 
member of society, what is the man who merely 
does what is expected from him good for, as 
an immortal spirit training for eternity? Where 
is his boldness for unwelcome truth—where 
his testimony against the proneness of the mul- 
titude to go wrong? And take such an one 
in private life—behold him surrounded by the 
young, the ardent, the susceptible. What 
lessons will they learn from him? Not perhaps 
from his lips, for there all will be what it should 
be, and what is expected of him ;—but from 
his life, from the daily and weekly testimony 
of his character,—they will learn just what 
Eli’s sons learned of him ;—decency, piety, 
conformity, where such is the atmosphere in 
which they live. But let influences be changed," 
—let companions be of a different character,— 
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I ask again, what safeguard is there, that such 
will not fall, as the sons of Eli fell? And then 
let us spread our observation over a yet wider 
field, and let us enquire what will be the effect 
on a community, of the prevalence of a lifeless 
and conventional religion. First and neces- 
sarily, a low standard of duty: up to that 
which is required by men, not beyond it. 
Next, a false estimate of realities: a substi- 
tution of secondary objects for primary ones ; 
a craving for the semblance of success and 
distinction; a habit of valuing men according 
to their attainment of this semblance; a grow- 
ing conviction that this world is real, and 
another world visionary: that words and cere- 
monies will serve for religion, but that deeds 
all belong to self and the world. And cor- 
responding to this pr ogress will be, as we might 
expect, yet another, and in another direction. 
As Israel became acted on by the system 
which prevailed under Eli, superstition sue- 
ceeded to the fear of God. Now superstition 
is the refuge of the conscience when it has 
lost the sense of God’s personal presence. You 
may measure by its prevalence, the absence of 
God from men’s hearts. It will be natural 
then that in an age of mere outward respect 
for religion, superstition should be advancing 
and regaining its hold. Take the case of the 
members of a family, who have not been im- 
bued by their parents’ teaching or example 
with a personal sense of dependence on a pre- 
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sent God. They have heard perhaps much of 
Christ, they have heard much of the Holy 
Spirit: they have learned many theological 
phrases ; they have been taught how to dis- 
pute on them; been taught accurately to define 
the limits of party, to judge of men’s opinions 
and classify them accordingly,—to study, in the 
mischievous fashion of their day, how to con- 
demn for a word, uttered or not uttered ;— 
how to exercise, within the limits of what is 
expected of them, the petty dishonesties of 
religious partisanship :—and all this in regu- 
larity, and correctness, and blamelessness, and 
even careful precision, of outward religious 
life. But one thing they have never been 
taught, or at all events never been shewn in 
any living mirror day by day :—that there is 
a loving, ruling, ever-present Father,—a Son of 
God sympathizing and calling for sympathy, 
who has bought each one of us with his blood, 
and has a right to every one’s life and energies, 
—a Spirit, indwelling and abiding, and de- 
manding, while He dispenses, purity of heart. 
They have never been taught that we all, each 
man, each youth and maiden, and each child, 
have been put in trust with ourselves as vessels 
for our Master’s use,—and that to fulfil that 
trust, is the one duty of life, comprehending, 
blessing, glorifying, all other duties. This none 
has ever shewn them: they have never prac- 
tised grasping an unerring hand that leads, 
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living a life by faith in the Son of God, listen- 
ing day by day for the approving testimony 
of the Spirit. And thus, aimless and guide- 
less, they are turned forth to face the perils 
of life. In the presence of real danger, what 
wonder if their courage fails:—in the sense 
of irresolution and weakness, what wonder if — 
guidance is sought? Ina vessel with none to 
take the helm, what wonder if the first pilot 
that offers is accepted? And then frequently 
superstition comes in:—‘‘ Let us fetch the 
ark, that it may save us.” Some attractive 
outward system, some proffered infallible guide, 
furnishes a refuge from the destitution of having 
no guide at all within: and thus families are 
drawn off, and promising minds are led away, 
to superstitions which we believed to be mat- 
ters of history, and errors which every pos- 
sessor of fair reason can refute for himself with 
a moment’s thought. 

And another result will not fail to follow, from 
the mere decent conservation of religion among 
a people: a depreciation of Truth, as truth: a 
refusal to entertain solemn questions reaching 
to our very truthfulness and genuineness as — 
men and Christians, and falling back on expe- 
diency as a principle. And this is no more 
than might be expected. For if to be decently 
blameless, if to keep our surface smooth and 
our course unruffied, be the limit and highest 
aim of our religious lives, then why permit trou- 
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blesome scruples to interfere with this? why 
allow conscience to transgress the bounds which 
our caution and our propriety has set for her, 
and not rather quench all such compunctions 
and adhere to our safe course in spite of them ? 
And so truth becomes gradually depreciated, 
and at last absolutely put out of men’s view, as 
an element in the decision of great practical 
questions. 

I might point out many more mischiefs re- 
sulting from such a view of religion as that 
which I have been to-day impugning. I might 
follow the young, as its result, not only into 
superstition, which I have done,—but into even 
darker and more awful consequences: I might 
shew how much of the lax belief and growing 
unbelief of our day is owing to this want of 
living reality in our religious men and religious 
families: but I rather hasten to draw in conclu- 
sion what I conceive ought to be our great 
practical lesson from this awful history and 
subject. And that practical lesson is beyond 
all question this; that the inward reality of 
religion is the one thing needful, far far above 
those outward expressions of it which however 
necessary as its accompaniments, may and 
often do exist without it. ‘“ Them that honour 
me I will honour.” Where God is feared, his 
presence regarded, life lived as unto Him and 
in his sight,—his revelation of Himself, which 


is the only way we have of knowing Him, held, 
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not as matter of speculation but as a living 
present truth,—influencing heart and life, 
thought and word and deed,—there is true 
religion: there is the seed of all happiness, of 
all true success, of all genuine honour. Such 
men, whether they prosper or fail, in the world’s 
sense, alone win the real prizes of life: solid 
usefulness, firm stability, inward peace. Such 
families alone are the nurseries for worthy 
future generations,—where God’s name is not 
avoided, not taken in vain, as it ever must be 
in mere party-religion,—but uttered, known, and 
loved: where, if there be no glittering armour, 
no nicely-jointed harness for the youthful war- 
riors to go forth in, the young arm is at least 
familiar with the use of the simple sling, and 
knows where to cull the smooth stones from the 
river of the water, of life. Such nations alone 
contain in them the pledges for sound and ho- 
nourable progress, where the national religion is 
not a system upheld for venerable association’s 
sake,—acquiesced in for fear of disturbing so- 
ciety,—maintained for the advancement of indi- 
viduals or of classes,—but a genuine portion 
of the people’s life, and a living seed expanding 
through its history : nations, where truth shewn 
to be truth is never feared, error shewn to be 
error never cherished: nations which have a 
conscience ruled not by precedent, nor by self- 


interest, but by the fear of God, and the testi- 
mony of his word. 
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For on the other hand,—be not deceived : 
“‘ they that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” 
The man of mere proprieties keeps his repute 
unstained, and gets to his grave in peace: the 
man of selfish views wins his prize, and becomes 
great, and fills space in the world, and passes 
away: but who cares for either? Contempt 
accompanies them, forgetfulness swallows up 
their memory: and when all shall stand and be 
judged, where shall they be found? The family 
where God was not, we have already followed 
some way in the downward path; but who can 
tell, till that last dread day, the shame and 
misery and ruin which have overwhelmed men 
in generation after generation, for want of God 
as the guide of their youth? And if we ask re- 
specting the fate of nations that have despised 
God—read it in the desolations of Nineveh and 
Babylon: read it in the history of the ancient 
people of God, scattered over the nations: and 
may we all be wise enough to read each note 
and warning of its approach, in our own land at 
home—each indication, in the advance of super- 
stition, or the awful presence of revolting crime, 
that our fair surface is not to be trusted :—may 
we have grace, each for himself, each for his 
household, each for his country, to take the 
Lord for our God, and to serve Him with all 
our hearts. 
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Rom. viii. 18, 


“JT reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us.” 


By introducing this verse with the words “I 
reckon,” St. Paul seems to give it rather as his 
own estimate of the matter spoken of, than as 
an authoritative declaration. Now in propor- 
tion to a man’s knowledge and experience of 
the things which he compares, is the value of 
his estimate. And here atleast we have the 
deeming of one, whom none I suppose have ever 
surpassed in this knowledge and experience. 
In sufferings, who has come up to the Apostle? 
In revelations of the things which God has pre- 
pared for them that love Him, who has been 
equally honoured? When he wrote of the suf- 
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forings of this present time, he was not reclining 
on the couch of luxury and imagining the lot of 
the afflicted. He was in and surrounded by 
those very sufferings. In perils from his own 
countrymen, and in perils from false brethren, 
he was working with his own hands for his daily 
bread in the wealthy and dissolute Corinth. He 
bore about with him that thorn in the flesh, 
which, however difficult it may be for us exactly 
to assign its nature, we know was the mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet him: which, with all 
his zeal, all the wonders and signs of an Apostle 
wrought by him, rendered his bodily presence 
weak, and his speech contemptible. He en- 
tered deeper than other men day by day into 
that inward conflict between the good which he 
would do but could not, and the evil which he 
would not do but did. Of a character wonder- 
fully susceptible and habitually introspective, 
he had, besides, his spiritual faculties penetrated 
and intensified by the abiding and indwelling 
Spirit of God, given him for his apostolic work. 
Mighty was He that wrought in him—weak 
and frail the earthen vessel by which that energy 
must be sustained. We hear him speak of 
bearing about death : of dying daily: we hear 
him crying out “‘O wretched man that I am— 
who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” Truly, in sufferings, without and within, 
but One ever surpassed him—that divine Master 
whom he followed, and of whom he says in his 
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fervour, that he fills up that which is lacking 
of his sufferings for the sake of the Church which 

l is his body. In knowledge and appreciation 
of the glory to come, we might at first indeed 
think that he was surpassed by that Apostle 
whom Jesus loved, who in the Apocalyptic 
visions saw the holy city coming down from 
heaven like a bride adorned for her husband : 
but I am not sure whether even this would con-° 
tinue to be our more deliberate judgment. St. 
Paul too had been in the visions of God. He 
had been taken up to the third heaven and had 
heard words unutterable by man. He too could 
pour forth from his stores of revelation things 
which the ears of men never before heard :— 
‘** Behold I shew you a mystery "—‘‘ this we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord.” If the one 
Apostle was empowered to utter to us that won- 
derful sentence, within whose reasoning are hid- 
den all the depths of the union of perfect know- 
ledge and perfect love—“ We shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is,” the other was 
commissioned to tell us of the three spiritual 
graces which shall abide for ever—the faith by 
which the loftiest heavenly spirit shall lay hold 
on God—the hope, by which the redeemed, 
though satisfied, shall ever be impelled onward 
and upward—and that love, the greatest of 
these, which shall be not the sustenance, not 
the stimulus of our beatified being, but shall 
comprehend that being itself. 
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With such knowledge, and such experience 
of both sides of his comparison, St. Paul tells 
us that he reckoned the sufferings of this pre- 
sent time not worthy to‘ be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us ;—with the 
glory that is, for such is the literal sense, which 
shall be revealed towards us, or in reference to 
us,—‘“‘ in our case.” And this estimate not 
only derives weight from the facts which I have 
mentioned, but is also supported by a reason 
founded in the nature of God’s providential 
arrangements. ‘“ For,” he proceeds, ‘‘the ear- 
nest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” That is, 
the whole external state of things in which we 
dwell, the present posture of the creatures of 
God, is one of anxious expectation, and the 
sufferings which we, the head and crown of his 
creation, are undergoing, are but the necessary 
conditions of preparation for the glory which is 
coming. And thus, to recur to our Lord’s own 
similitude, when that glory shall have come, 
we shall think no more of the anguish, for the 
joy which shall be upon us, and in us, and shall 
absorb us. And then he advances still further 
into the secrets of the divine purposes, and 
says ‘‘ For the creature”—i. e. God’s creation 
—‘‘was made subject to vanity "—to change 
and fluctuation and decay and suffering—‘‘ not 
willingly ”—not of its own will—not because it 
chose such fluctuation and decay for its lot, 
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seeing that all created things abhor corruption 
and dissolution, and resist change—“ but by 
reason of Him who subjected the same ”—i. e. by 
reason of God’s own supreme appointment. It 
was He who ordained that mutability and fluc- 
tuation in created things, which contains the 
seeds of these sufferings of the present time 
whereof we speak. It was He who made man, 
on whom all this world depends, not fixed and 
immoveable in purpose, but free to stand or 
free to fall. So that in fact, and in the depth 
of the divine arrangements, this liability to suf- 
fering and to decay is the appointment of Him 
who made us—and as all His appointments, 
so this is wise in its process, and beneficent 
in the end which it has in view. It is 
a subjection to vanity, it is true—but it 
is a subjection, the nature and condition of 
which is that it is’ “in hope”—that the crea- 
ture does not give way, but bears up under it 
—that it leads on to another and a more blessed 
state, towards which state, creation, and man 
the crown of creation, is ever yearning and 
pressing onward. ‘ Because,” he proceeds, 
“the creature itself also”—even God’s whole 
creation, however astonishing it may seem,— 
‘‘shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God:” i.e. there will come a time when, the 
children of God having received their inherit- 
ance of glory,—they, the only ones among the 
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sons of men who have justified the wonderful 
pre-eminence which God has bestowed on man 
in his creation, having entered on that glory 
which he intended for man,—then, I say, the 
whole creation, of which man is the Head, shall 
be brought with the sons of God out of corrup- 
tion and decay into the liberty of, the freedom 
belonging to, that their glory. 

These latter words seem to require some 
further explanation, and that explanation lies so 
exactly in the way of the unfolding of our subject, 
that I shall not scruple to enter uponit. Creation 
around us is all involved, not only in the direct 
consequences of man’s sin, but also in that sub- 
jection to decay and change, which was God’s 
primeval law concerning it, even irrespective of 
and antecedent to man’s sin. Indeed without 
such liability to fall, such subjection to change, 
man’s sin would have been impossible. That 
sin of our race has brought in guilt and aliena- 
tion from God, and death in its present shape, as 
operative on man. All horror accompanying 
death, all the positive and terrible consequences 
of that breach which sin has made between us and 
God, are properly and legitimately ascribed to 
its entrance into the world, did not, and could 
not exist without it or antecedent to it. But 
it is incorrect to suppose that, had Adam never 
fallen, we should have been exempt from God’s 
universal law of mutability and decay. Of this we 
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have in Scripture itself hints which can hardly 
be mistaken. When St. Paul is speaking of 
the resurrection, and alluding to the creative 
and redemptive arrangements of God, he tells 
us that the first man was of the earth, earthy: 
was this, i.e. by his very creation, not as the 
consequence of his sin. Dust he was; and what- 
ever glorious change persistence in righteous 
obedience may have induced in course of time 
on that earthy body, decay was the first law of 
his corporeal being. Some such glorious change 
is perhaps hinted at in the divine words spoken 
after his fall—‘‘ and now, lest he put forth his 
hand and take also of the tree of life and eat 
and live for ever,—therefore the Lord God sent 
him forth from the garden.” Then it was, at 
the time of that expulsion, that the irrevocable 
sentence was pronounced, precluding all possi- 
bility of escape from the full operation of the 
law of decay—‘‘ Unto dust thou shalt return.” 
But to ascribe to man’s sin all change, all in- 
convenience, all decay and death in the inferior 
tribes of creation, is I conceive widely to mis- 
apprehend the laws and analogies of God’s 
world. The creature is subject to decay, not 
by reason of man who fell, but by reason of 
Him who created it in this subjection. And 
therefore, when the Christian naturalist reads 
God’s own comment on the sacred text, when 
he looks on the evidences of decay and of death 
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in the remains of animal tribes which peopled 
this earth and passed away long before man was 
created upon it, he finds there no contradiction 
but a corroboration of his faith: he finds that 
creation was made subject to decay, not by its 
own act and will, nor by the act and will of any 
portion of it, but by reason of its almighty 
Creator whose will it was thus to subject it. 
That this condition has been saddened and in- 
tensified wherever man’s influence has extended, 
we need no proof. But the condition itself is 
not of man’s inducing. It is God’s own condi- 
tion, set by Him, up through which man the 
Head of creation is to bring it into the liberty, 
freedom of unfolding and of unrestrained in- 
crease and beauty, which the glory shed upon 
him shall shed upon it. We believe that in 
that new and glorious heaven and earth there 
shall be no decay, no death, no check to the 
beauty of creation, no hindrance to the deve- 
lopment of its wonderful capabilities. We be- 
lieve that all those fitnesses and affinities, which 
we contemplate here only in a state of disap- 
pointment and interruption, shall then be seen 
working in their full and admirable harmony. 
We look forward to a time, when all God’s 
marvels in his creation, now so feebly appreciated 
by us, and so little understood, shall be entirely 
open to our gaze, and shall find in us ripened 
and glorified faculties with which to enter into 
their deepest secrets. All the infinite varieties 
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of form, all the lavish bestowals of colour and 
splendour, with which we are so little, and only 
by glimpses conversant now, shall then, we 
believe, claim and gain their right places as 
texts in God’s great Scripture of Love. Men 
in this present state live on for themselves 
and toil to amass the things which belong to 
this world: and their realities are what is 
called the business of life—wealth and pomp, and 
commerce and the mutual relations of the fami- 
lies of mankind: but then all these things will 
have passed by as a tale that is told: then men 
will live for God—and their realities will be his 
works in Creation and Redemption: and all 
those works will fall into their places at that 
day, and claim each its proper share in man’s 
attention. The lustre of an insect’s wing, 
and the justification of a guilty soul, will be 
alike known and alike contemplated as His 
handywork who doeth all things well. And 
fear not that there will then be any discrepancy 
or disproportion between the natural and the 
spiritual world. As the spiritual, though per- 
fected, will not supersede the natural: so the 
natural, though glorified, will not obscure the 
spiritual. Then will be first seen in all their 
marvels, the wonderful parallels of Nature : then 
first, how the body and the members, the vine 
and the branches, were but images of great 
primal truths: then all which ignorance has 
veiled or sin traduced, shall be known and con- 
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templated as the glorious work and provision of 
Him who is truth and love: then the jarring of 
selfishness shall be-for ever at an end, the 
drawbacks of shame and sin removed, the pure 
love of divine knowledge supreme: all fear of 
extravagance, all suspicion of unworthy purpose, 
shall have passed away: the imagination and 
the judgment shall be united, and the flicker- 
ing light of fancy itself shall play without fear 
of misleading. When that which is perfect is 
come, all shall be in place, and in proportion, 
and in harmony. ‘Thus, brethren, the creation 
itself shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption and translated into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God—not that very 
assemblage of individual creatures of God which 
has at any period existed on our earth,—but 
the same creation in its laws and its tribes and 
its unfoldings. J/an’s personal life is undying, 
and his deliverance shall be the deliverance of 
every son of God who has ever lived: together 
they shall rise from the grave, together they 
shall assume their bodies of glory, together 
they shall stand before the throne, complete in 
Him who has redeemed them by his blood: but 
it is not so with the lower tribes. Their con- 
tinuity is not in individuals but in the law and 
sequence of their species only: and when we 
speak of creation rescued from corruption and 
placed in liberty and glory, we mean that there 
shall be around the glorified sons of God, a crea- 
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tion, an assemblage of created things and beings, 
having the same analogies and sequences and 
ranks, but existing and unfolding without decay, 
without fluctuation, without corruption :—that 
this creation shall move onward in perfect beauty 
and perfect love, and blameless carrying out of 
the highest capabilities wherewith God has en- 
dowed every portion and every individual. And 
we hold it to be a great and fatal mistake, to 
keep all this promise and prospect, as it is too 
often kept, out of sight, in treating of the glory 
which shall be revealed with regard to us. We 
are not disembodied spirits, nor can we put our- 
selves in the situation of such. All our thoughts 
of ourselves and associations with others, are 
inseparably bound up with corporeal existence. 
And this is true of our religious thoughts and 
associations, no less than of our natural ones. 
The foundation fact of our faith is the mani- 
festation of God in the flesh. Christ appeared 
in the body, suffered in the body, rose again 
in the body, stands in the body as our advocate 
at God’s right hand, shall again appear in the 
body for every eye to see. Our bodies are to 
be our living sacrifice to God: our bodies are 
the temples of the Holy Ghost. When Christ 
shall appear, our bodies shall not be annihilated, 
shall not be cast aside as a slough, but shall 
be changed into the likeness of his: the body 
of our humiliation into the body of his glory. 
And not as spirits, but as visible, tangible, 
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audible in the body, shall we live through 
eternity, in the midst of a glorified creation, 
visible, tangible, and audible like ourselves. I 
say then that it is a fatal mistake, fatal to the 
entireness and the freshness and the power of 
our religion, its hopes and its prospects, to 
disembody and spiritualize them all—to strike 
away at once nine-tenths of our feelings and 
associations from that which ought to rule 
them all, and bid us live for time and eternity 
on the small fragment of them which remains. 
And I will further say, that with this meagre 
and spiritualized view of Christ’s Gospel, you 
can never understand nor enter into such a 
passage of Scripture as this epistle for to-day. 
I know many good Christians who cannot 
enter into it, and never have done so, and 
never will to the end of their days: and just 
because their religion, and serious thoughts of 
themselves, and of God’s dealings with them, 
are all, as they call it, spiritual: all abstract 
and unreal— because they shut out man’s 
body, and creation, and the wonderful works 
of God, from the glorious consequences of 
redemption. 

But let us, with such thoughts as those on 
which we have been now insisting, recur to 
the estimate in our text. The sufferings of 
this present time: and what are these? I[ 
need not go over the various commonplaces 
concerning them with which we are all familiar. 
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Let us characterize them at once, as they 
belong to the Christian man, as all, in the 
arrangements of his heavenly Father, neces- 
sary for his ripening into, and preparatory to 
his entrance on that blessed state of perfec- 
tion to which he is tending. We know, that 
no suffering in time can be for a moment 
weighed against glory in eternity. We know, 
that our own deliberate choice would and must 
be, to leave to His wisdom, who knows the 
depths of our being and the wants of our spi- 
rits, to apportion to us such discipline here, 
as He sees to be requisite for our attaining to 
the fulness of joy in His presence hereafter. 
Such knowledge will not prevent suffering ; nor 
will it, however reasonable it may seem that 
it should, vastly lighten its present burden 
and pressure. Our blessed Lord had the joy 
set before Him, all the while that He was in 
his agony, and on the cross: He knew that 
He was being made perfect by sufferings; but 
look and see whether there were ever any 
sorrow like unto his sorrow? In Him, no less 
than in his Apostles, the spirit was willing, 
but the flesh was weak: the lofty resolve of 
divine Love remained fixed, but the present 
ery was for relief under anguish. And if His 
intuitive perfect knowledge of all that was be- 
fore Him did not diminish the anguish of his 
sufferings, we must not expect our knowledge 
to lighten our burden,—partial as itis, and with 
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difficulty impressed on us. But if they do 
not lighten the burden, such considerations as 
these, if wisely and faithfully applied, will have 
another effect—one more blessed for ourselves, 
one far more in accordance with the gracious 
purpose of our God respecting us. The 
Lord’s burden was not removed—but He was 
strengthened to bear it. How blessed a thing 
will it be for us, if we can gain like strength, and 
from the same unfailing source. He, for the 
joy set before him, endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame: well will it be for us, if 
we too are able ever to set before us in humble 
faith the joy which is reserved for the sons 
of God; if resting on His atonement, and 
strengthened by his Spirit, we can go forth to 
meet the trials and sufferings of life, as not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us; with our eye on Him 
who suffered before us—our resolve, to be 
like Him here, that we may be like Him there. 
For do not let us deceive ourselves nor one 
another: suffering is our lot, and suffering we 
must meet in life. The young and the old, 
the weak and the strong,—all must drink of 
this cup alike. Health and joyousness and 
vigour may hold on for many a year; tenure 
of life may seem perpetual; its usefulness may 
increase, and its duties may thicken: but in 
its day and in its hour, God’s discipline will 
ce 2 
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come: the machine will give way, being over- 
tasked, or will wear down, being over-lived ; 
or the tide of satisfaction will ebb away, from 
causes mysterious and unassigned; or the 
voices which have gladdened life will one by 
one become feeble and silent. And the family 
may go on its way rejoicing, with its numbers 
complete, its daily chorus of supplication full, 
all enduring and likely to endure, growing on- 
ward and likely to grow: but the time will 
come, which shall bring its nights of watching, 
and its days of anxiety,—and then the vacant 
seat, and the familiar name with a solemn 
sound: and after that, stroke on stroke, the 
discipline of sorrow will set in, till it seems as 
if the face of God were turned away, and the 
heavens had become for ever darkened, and 
the voyage of life ended in shipwreck. For 
all these sufferings, and O, above all, for the 
conflict with our own spirits—the continued 
defeats at the hand of the tempter—the bitter 
experience of our own fickleness, our own 
selfishness, our own worldliness,—we want the 
glorious hope set before us; we want the esti- 
mate which holds the sufferings of this present 
time not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us. 

Let us endeavour to persuade ourselves of 
this, by strengthening our faith and holding fast 
our hope: by forgetting the things which are 
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behind, and ever reaching forth to the things 
which are before; by being less men of the 
present, but ever looking for that blessed hope, 
and the appearing of the glory of the great 
God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


SERMON XXV. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
1856. 


1 Sam. xv. 22. 


“To obey is better than sacrifice.” 


Turse words, occurring where and as they do, 
have a strange and startling sound. We 
Christians know that it pleased God, for wise 
reasons, to shut up his people during many 
centuries before Christ’s coming, under a sys- 
tem of typical ordinances. Of these ordinances, 
sacrifice, in one form or other, was the chief. 
Without sacrifice, there was no remission of 
sin. All Israel was required to meet at certain 
times, in the place where God had put his 
name, and partake in the solemn sacrifices 
which were then offered for the people. And 
when we think of such sacrifices, we regard 
them, knowing as we do that they typified the 
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Redeemer, as the most important portion of 
the teaching which that dispensation was able 
to impart. Nor does God himself any where 
deny their importance: nay He frequently and 
emphatically enforces it. Observance of the 
rules respecting them is most strictly enjoined: 
violation of any of their proprieties most severely 
visited. In the narrative which came before 
us a short time since, it is said that “the sin 
of the sons of Eli was very great; for men 
abhorred the offering of the Lord.” And God, 
in his reproof of their father, Himself says, 
** Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice and mine 
offering, which I have commanded in mine habi- 
tation?”—All this dignity then rested upon 
sacrifice. It was the pledge and seal of God’s 
covenant. ‘“ Draw near unto me, all ye that 
have made a covenant with me by sacrifice.” 
It was the appointed means of admission into 
the divine presence. Once in a year, the High 
Priest went into the holy place, with blood 
of bulls and goats sprinkled on himself, and on 
his vestments, and on the vessels of the temple. 
And thus Israel endured under a system of 
sacrifice, looking for Him who was to come. 
When He came, He was offered, He offered 
himself, the one final sacrifice for sin. No 
event in heaven or earth has ever surpassed in 
greatness that offering on the cross. The 
Redeemer, in the likeness of sinful flesh, was 
there stricken for sin, and put sin away by His 
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propitiation. On that altar, the cross, He 
poured out his precious blood. There, He 
bore our sins in his own body. There, not in 
figure nor in fiction, not merely as interpreted 
by the Jewish mind, but in the verity of God, 
and in accordance with the eternal necessities 
of God’s holiness, did He pay the penalty of 
man’s transgression. And in virtue of that 
Sacrifice thus accomplished, He, the glorified 
man Christ Jesus, the God and High Priest 
of his people, now stands in our humanity, bear- 
ing that name which is above every name,—the 
name of the Saviour—the Sufferer—the Sacri- 
ficed One. When the beloved Apostle was in 
the visions of God, he had shewn him the glory 
of the redeemed,—the multitude whom no man 
can number,—the sea of glass and the harpers 
harping with their harps,—the elders with their 
crowns,—the burning lamps which were the 
spirits of God ;—the throne, and Him who sat 
thereon. And which of all the characters, 
which of all the adornments and ensigns of 
majesty of the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
has our glorified Redeemer chosen for that his 
central and final manifestation of glory? Not 
by his power is that glory there finally and 
centrally shewn: not by the sceptre of the 
universe, nor the crown of unlimited dominion. 
‘¢T beheld, and lo in the midst of the throne 
stood a lamb as it had been slain!” It is His 
sacrifice, which the Saviour chooses as the one 
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gathering point of all his glories,—the one act 
and deed, by which He will be designated, 
And when the whole creation bursts forth 
into a chorus of praise, their united song is, 
““ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” 

Great then and glorious is sacrifice ; final and 
abiding its effects. On that sacrifice of His, all 
access to God depends. By Him we have 
received the atonement : we are washed from our 
sins in his blood. By faith in that sacrifice, does 
every sinner in every age approach God. What 
can we conceive greater, better, more honoured, 
more glorious? What one thing can we rather 
put in the choice place of our hearts, rather 
speak of to God in the most earnest breathing 
of our prayers? Let us exalt it, let us magnify 
it all we can. Let us keep it in mind day by 
day. Let us bear about us the dying of the 
Lord Jesus. Every morning, when our powers 
are fresh and our spirits go bounding forth 
on their course, let us renew our covenant with 
God by sacrifice : every evening, when the still- 
ness lies wrapped around us and we are passing 
into it, in the strength of that sacrifice let us 
commend ourselves to God our Saviour. Yes, 
let us make the most, in our words and in our 
deeds, of the mystery and glory of sacrifice. 
God has given it us to trust to: He has given 
it us also to imitate. Let sacrifice be our rule 
of life: sacrifice for God and for man; sacri- 
fice for love: to spend and to be spent, as He 
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spent and was spent, who was our Sacrifice. 
Let our whole life be a sacrifice; rendered up 
to Him with whose precious blood we are 
bought. Let our prayer be a sacrifice, ascend- 
ing like incense before Him in the power of his 
Spirit. Let our praise be a sacrifice, a thank- 
offering acceptable through Christ to our hea- 
venly Father. Too much we cannot think of, 
trust to, realize in our hearts and lives, that his 
sacrifice. 

And yet when we have meditated on it all we 
can, when we have cast ourselves in humble 
trust on its efficacy, when we have magnified 
it in our esteem, and striven to live it out in 
our lives,—yea, when we have looked on it with 
the eye of faith exalted even to God’s throne, 
and placed in the midst of that throne as the 
marvel of his universe,—even then there is one 
thing better, one thing greater, one thing more 
glorious—one thing ioc which even the lustre 
of the Redeemer’s ‘sacrifice pales : before which 
all other sacrifice is worthless and not to be 
mentioned. And that more glorious thing is— 
OBEDIENCE. The Lord’s sacrifice was but part 
of His obedience. ‘‘ Being found in fashion as 
a man,” from whom obedience was due, ‘“ He 
become obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.” Listen to his own prophetic words : 
“* Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not : then 
said I, lo I come, to do thy will, O God.” That 
is, ‘sacrifice and offering do not fulfil, do not ex- 
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haust thy holy will: it is not suffering, it is not 
expenditure of blood, it is not much wrought, 
or much endured, that. will flow into all the 
channels of thine eternal purposes, and largely 
satisfy Thee: but it is, the calm and willing 
submission to Thee, the ruling life after thy 
way, the direction of thought, word, and deed, 
body, soul, and spirit, affection and energies, in 
the line of thy blessed will—this it is which in- 
cludes sacrifice—this which, more than that 
sacrifice, because of wider extent, and fuller ca- 
pacity, pleases and glorifies Thee.” 

And this the Redeemer came to do, and 
amply fulfilled. He was ever, from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, found in that line of his Father's 
will. ‘lo his bitterest enemies seeking occasion 
against Him, He could stand forth and say, 
** Which of you convinceth me of sin ?”—He 
could stand and say, “I and my Father are 
one.” It was this obedience which kept Him 
all those thirty years at Nazareth, subject to 
his earthly parents, working at a lowly handi- 
craft: this which kept Him under all that con- 
tradiction of sinners and provocation of his 
enemies: this which enabled Him to say, when 
the dark shadow of his appointed suffering had 
reached Him, “ not my will, but thine, be done :” 
this which upheld Him under the desertion of 
his own, under the buffeting and the scourging : 
this which drew Him, the God of power, weak 
and fainting under the burden of the cross, 
along that street of sorrows: this which when the 
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nails were being driven by his Gentile execution- 
ers stroke after stroke through his tender palms, 
breathed forth the prayer, ‘“‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do:” and this 
finally which reached its highest example and 
achieved its greatest triumph, when the One 
Sacrifice was completed, when that last word of 
blessed submission passed from Him, ‘“ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Yes, 
brethren, it is to OBEDIENCE that Bethlehem 
owes all its carols, Genesareth all its miracles, 
Calvary all its glories, Olivet all its triumph. 
If you would sum up in one word that which 
glorified God in the course of our blessed 
Redeemer, that word will not be his sacrifice, 
for that was not all: much less any other of 
those lesser but bright examples of grace which 
lit up his course—his miracles, his teachings, 
his lovings: none of these reaches over the 
length and breadth and depth and height of his 
glorification of the Father: but his opEDIENCE 
does: in this one word all is comprised : his 
death, as its noblest example: his teaching, for 
“as the Father commanded Me, so I speak :” 
his miracles, for ‘the works that I do are 
not mine, but his that sent Me:” the whole 
of his life, of which He said “ I have glorified 
Thee on earth; I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest me to do.” His Obe- 
dience was greater than his death, for it in- 
cluded it: more glorious than his death, for it 
gave it all its virtue for propitiation, and all its 
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power to save sinners. His death is past and 
gone by. ‘He dieth no more.” But his Obe- 
dience abides for ever; while I am speaking, He 
to whom all power is given in heaven and earth 
is meekly waiting, till the Father shall have put 
all things under his feet: is doing his mediato- 
rial work day by day, as the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls, and will not rest, till every one 
of those whom the Father hath given Him be 
brought out of darkness into light, and kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion. 

And in the far distant future, where it is not 
given to human eye to penetrate, but some of 
whose secrets the divine Spirit has vouchsafed 
to tell us,—in the furthest onward anticipation 
which we are allowed to form of the acts and 
standing of our glorified Redeemer, this obe- 
dience is not laid aside. We read not of inde- 
pendence of the Father, not of single glory too 
bright to be followed—personal majesty, ex- 
panding our thoughts of Him so that they have 
no room for other conception: but we read— 
‘*¢ And when all things shall have been put under 
Him, then shall the Son Himself also be made 
subject to Him who put all things under Him, 
that God may be all in all.” Truly then, his 
obedience is His one character, his glory of glo- 
ries. Great, inconceivably great, is His Sacri- 
fice: but greater, inconceivably greater, His 
Obedience. In our Lord and pattern, therefore, 
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in Him whom we love and follow and yearn 
after,—“ To obey was better than sacrifice.” 
Let us come down now, from the glories of 
the new Jerusalem, and the light which no man 
can approach unto,—from the world’s greatest 
events and brightest examples,—from the pro- 
pitiation of the Redeemer as part of his perfect 
obedience,—to our own little circle of duties, 
appointed for us as his were for Him: ap- 
pointed for us in Him, and as joined to Him ; 
appointed for us as having the hope of being 
where He is, and seeing Him as Heis. We 
may perhaps measure the application of the 
words to ourselves, by a comparison with those 
to whom they were spoken. Even to Israel 
of old, to obey was better than sacrifice. Sur- 
rounded as they were by types and shadows 
of spiritual truths, commanded as they were to 
employ themselves in these, and observe them, — 
and have access to God through them, they 
were yet continually reminded of this eternal 
truth. God never left himself without witness 
respecting it. Throughout their history, pro- 
phets were raised up, who lifted their protest 
against mere legal exactitude being put in the 
place of justice and mercy and truth. It was 
echoed from the Gentile prophet Balaam, in 
those memorable words which the prophet 
Micah has recorded, and on which we dwelt 
a few Sundays since. It was found expressed 
again and again in their psalms and hymns 
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and spiritual songs. We may fairly say that, 
solemn as was the ordinance of sacrifice, strict 
as were its regulations and requirements, every 
godly Jew knew well that there was a greater 
thing than sacrifice—a greater commandment 
than any of the ceremonial appointments of 
the law—viz. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind.” This, the yielding up 
life, and life’s energies, to God, was paramount, 
above all sacrifice and burnt-offering. But 
if it was so with the Jew, how much more is 
it with the Christian. We know of no ap- 
proach to God through ceremonial offerings 
or a sacrificing priesthood. In the strength 
of Christ’s great sacrifice, we can every one of 
us approach to God with the one offering in 
which He delighteth, the offering which faith 
in our Saviour’s blood makes acceptable to 
Him, which the power of his indwelling Spirit, 
won for us by our glorified Lord, preserves 
and hallows for Him;—the offering of our- 
selves, body and soul and spirit, affections and 
energies, in earnest obedience to Him. Be- 
hold, dear friends, the only sacrifice of the 
faithful in Christ; behold that one offering 
which God will accept through his Son and 
his Spirit from the humblest and greatest of 
mankind alike. 

Now you know I am not fond of dealing 
with commonplaces; of repeating against time 
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that which we all know, and which has no 
immediate bearing on our present position and 
duties. I will say then at once why I chose 
this subject to-day, and what form the exhort- 
ation which remains will take in consequence. 
I do think that this great central truth of the 
Christian life, “To obey is better than sacri- 
fice,” is in some little danger of being for- 
gotten among us, or at all events not remem- 
bered as it should be. And I will tell you in 
what particular way. We are not, I trust 
and believe, likely to be led back into that 
system which still represents in the Christian 
world the Judaism which persecuted St. Paul, 
or to be attracted by that Church which has 
openly put sacrifice in the place of obedience, 
and marked out the price to be paid in nominal 
self-denials for a life of ungodliness. But we 
have our dangers still: and they lie it seems 
to_me in this direction. Religion, among us, 
has taken a certain fixed place and standing :: 
has been worked, so to speak, into the fabric 
of society. Its words and phrases, and certain 
conventional duties corresponding to them, 
have gained the freedom of the world’s citizen- 
ship,, and are no longer the peculiar badge 
which they once were. Certain points of reli- 
gious morality are made much of, and _pro- 
perly, by all who would be thought religious, 
even in the ordinary respectable sense of the 
word. Again, a vast machinery is provided, 
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and most thankful we ought to be for it, for 
doing the work of the Gospel at home and 
abroad. Now notice, I pray, that I do not 
mention any one of these things by way of 
disparagement. They are God’s appointments 
respecting us. They are all, I believe, steps 
in the upward way; workings of the sacred 
leayen, gradually leavening the whole lump. But 
they bring their temptations: and it is for 
those who are placed on the watchtower of the 
ministry to warn you against those tempta- 
tions. We live, there can be no doubt of it, 
in days of great religious stir; in days of 
great sacrifice, and likewise of great oppor- 
tunity of appearance of sacrifice at very little 
cost: in days when, only to give you one in- 
stance of that which I mean, a rich man, sit- 
ting in his library, may without ever putting 
forth a hand to actual charitable work, pour 
by a few strokes of his pen his thousands along 
the various channels of public and private 
beneficence. And there is some danger, there 
is much danger, lest we should mistake all this 
sacrifice at so cheap a rate, all this doing good 
made easy, for the patient faith, the lowly 
obedience, the blessed and blessing beneficence 
of the Christian life. 

Take yet another point. Various important 
questions divide the Christian world. It ever 
must be so. But in our time, how cheaply 
may the repute of religion be gained by a 
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man’s merely ranging his name on the ap- 
proved side in such questions. How great is 
the temptation for one who never has searched, 
never thought, never deeply felt, never com- 
muned with God over disputed truth, to go 
and speak, or go and write, or go and pro- 
claim himself a champion,—or range strongly, 
in society and daily intercourse, on one side 
or the other,—and thereby gain much credit 
with others, and much satisfaction with him- 
self, for great doings in the true cause. And 
yet further; how great is the temptation in 
our time, when public religious feeling runs 
high on certain points, for men and for families 
to throw all their energies into manifesting 
forth their side and view of the observance to 
be maintained, or the truth to be upheld, and 
for this sacrifice to forget obedience in heart 
and life; to forget the paramount importance 
of justifying personal faith, and progressive 
personal holiness, and the meekness and gen- 
tleness and simplicity which is in Christ Jesus. 

And this last word, “simplicity,” brings to 
my mind one most notable instance in our 
present social character of the fault which I 
deprecate. At what period has our community 
ever shewn a greater outward reverence for reli- 
gion than at the present one? At what period 
has the public mind been so alive to religious 
considerations as it is now alive? Put this on 
‘one side ; and on the other the equally noto- 
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rious fact, that never within the memory of 
living persons, have the extravagances of out- 
ward adornment, and expenditure on dress, 
been carried to such an extreme as they have 
now reached. Is there not then here, while 
sacrifice is enjoined, truth in doctrine rigo- 
rously maintained, party opinion and_ party 
limits inflexibly observed, and yet the very 
plainest rules of Christian conduct and Christian 
self-denial publicly violated,—is there not and 
must there not be a forgetting of obedience in 
comparison of sacrifice? When those who would 
not for any earthly consideration overstep some 
prescribed line of observance, are for pleasure 
and the display of person almost daily over- 
stepping the sobriety of the Christian life and 
the fair limits of Christian example, surely we 
may say that we are losing obedience in our 
care for sacrifice. And I fear we should be 
compelled to carry our complaints yet further, 
if we could institute an enquiry, and obtain an 
estimate, how much real attention in practical 
matters religion gets in families and circles 
where it is supposed to be all in all. I have 
thrown out these few hints, which I believe to 
be needed amongst us. 

Let us lay the great subject earnestly to 
heart. Let us take heed that the subscription 
list, and the platform, and the religious journal, 
and this and that mooted question, and all the 
dust and din of this great arena in which we 
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are struggling, do not overpower and absorb 
the earnest personal life of walking with God 
in Christ by the Spirit, which is after all our 
one thing needful. All the sacrifice for which 
we are called on, should be part of, should 
spring out of, our personal life with God. Our 
profession should revolve round our practice, 
not our practice round our profession. Our 
decision on disputed questions should be not 
which way the world expects, not which way 
will bring us most ease and credit, but which 
way God and our consciences determine. Our 
obedience should not be confined to things 
convenient and times convenient, but being 
the fruit of love shed abroad in our. hearts, 
should extend over all things and all times. 

And let us end with Him, of whom, far 
more than of ourselves, it should be our delight 
to speak, as it is I trust your's to hear. We 
want, beloved, in this present day, a large and 
bounteous effusion from God of the spirit 
which was in Christ. O let us pray for it—let 
us strive for it day by day. Many things we 
have, or seem to have: we have increased in 
knowledge, we have increased in attention to 
religion,—but I fear we have not been pro- 
portionally growing in grace and likeness to 
Him. Still, the world’s maxims rule for the 
most part even religious people: still, we look 
in vain for consistency in his service, in vain 
for the meekness and gentleness, the large 
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allowances for others, charity in thought and 
mention and treatment of them, which should 
characterize his disciples. 

May what has been said to-day tend to raise 
our estimate of the absolute necessity of each 
one of us being right with God in heart and 
life. May we go hence persuaded, and by His 
help act on the persuasion, that however great 
and glorious sacrifice may be, sacrifice is but 
part of obedience, and therefore to obey is 
better. 


SERMON XXYVI. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
1856. 


Marr. v. 14, 
“Ye are the light of the world.” 


We read of a time when this earth, so full of 
fair shapes and wonderful provisions, was with- 
out form and void. It may be, that some 
mighty convulsion had broken up its parts and 
laid it in rums. And more than this. It may be, 
that the very atmosphere which is to it the vehicle 
of light and life, had lost its genial power. 
Darkness was upon the face of the deep. And 
then we read, “‘the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters.” He, the Lord that 
giveth life, was pleased to summon out of this 
confusion the arrangements and the capacities 
of a world. But before all this His work, one 
word was uttered—one element called into 
being, which was necessary for every function 
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of created nature. ‘God said ‘Let there be 
light —and there was light.” And from that 
first day to this, the natural light of this world 
has never failed. For it we look, and to it we 
trust as to a certain thing. On its maintenance, 
on its recurrence, every plant depends for its 
vigour, every fruit for its maturity. Under its 
rays, man goes forth to his work and his labour, 
and when those rays slope westward, he returns 
to his home and his rest. Such is the light 
which God made for nature and her wants: the 
world’s first necessity, and most precious endow- 
ment. Yet when the sixth day of that won- 
drous week arrived, the Creator called into 
being another world not less in importance, but 
greater, than that which was now teeming with 
life and joyaround, Hecreated max. All the 
other tribes of his creation were limited in their 
range and capacity ; fixed to their place, defined 
in their instincts. Man alone He made after 
his own image. Man alone He created a living 
spirit—unlimited equally in range of thought 
and desire—unconfined to place, unbound by the 
narrow fetters of time. The natural instincts, 
which are the highest efforts of animal sen- 
tience, are to him merely guards and reminders 
necessary for his lower self-preservatives. All 
that is requisite for these, God has given him: 
but He has also given him that subtle creative 
power of thought, that restless love of energi- 
zing and pressing onward, that unwearied and 
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unbounded roving of the spirit’s eye from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, which 
constitute man a world within himself ;—a system 
of capacities which shall never be exhausted,—of 
aimings which shall never cease to aspire. This 
world of man was the real triumph of God’s 
creation: this the most wonderful example of 
His almighty power. We admire, and justly, 
the subtle attractions of nature around us:—the 
regularity and geniality of her prescribed and 
narrow processes ; the affinities and repulsions, 
by which the face of the earth is clothed with 
colour and beauty; but these are as nothing, in 
comparison with the wonders of the spiritual 
world. No attraction of nature, not even that 
which keeps the spheres in their orbits, can 
compare with the sweet drawings of affection, 
by which the spiritual universe is held together ; 
no natural growth can compare with the unfold- 
ing of the immortal spirit; no combinations of 
nature in the flower, in the fruit, in the gem, 
may for a moment be ranged beside even the 
meanest of the beauties and the glories of - 
thought. Nature is as she ever was;—her 
stately trees succeed others which have decayed, 
her flocks and herds graze where others have 
grazed before: but not so with the spiritual 
world; spirit does not supply the decay of 
spirit, but every spirit lives, lives on, lives for 
ever: the world of spirits is ever vaster, ever 
growing under the hand of its Creator and 
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Father. Nature is as she was:—what her 
former generations were, her later ones are also: 
her trees and flowers, her living tribes, are what 
they ever have been—there is no promotion in 
her ranks, no onward progress in her children : 
each has its limit, and each passes it not. But 
in the spiritual world, all is change, all is pro- 
gress, all is promotion. New thoughts confer 
hew powers; new powers bring in new con- 
ditions of being. Change the face of nature, 
and you make but fresh combinations: let the 
agent pass away, and the deed passes away, 
and her old state is resumed. But make ever 
so little change in the condition of spirit, and it 
is a new creation: every thought unheard of 
before changes the universal level—adds to 
. the capacities of that world for ever. Look 
onward on the one hand, and we must conceive 
of nature, either continued duration under the 
same conditions, or a series of breaks, and re- 
newals under other conditions equally fixed : 
look forward on the other, and whither shall we 
trace, or how shall we follow, the infinite pro- 
gress of the spiritual world? From the half- 
conscious gaze of the infant, to the keen glance 
of the mature and watchful intellect,—from the 
savage horde, hardly emerging from __bestial 
instinct, to the organized and educated commu- 
nity,—these advances, great as they seem, are 
but the first partial and prefatory steps of a 
progress which shall last for ever. And this 
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world, thus wonderful, thus unlimited in power 
and progress, has also its preliminary condition 
of life and action. There must be light in 
nature, or the plant will dwindle, the animal 
will pine, the world will become joyless and 
waste: there must be light here too in the 
world of spirits, or discord and confusion will 
reign, where harmony and order ought to be. 
The spirit indeed requires for its capacity of 
action, no physical conditions. It is not given 
to droop and pine, for it gathers food from 
realms unseen by the eye, and its stock of nou- 
rishment no famine can shorten. Were there no 
light, the spirit-world would not indeed become 
void and lifeless as the natural: this can never 
be ; its numbers cannot shrink, for none of its 
inhabitants can die. No, but this removes the 
necessity deeper: this makes its light all the 
more essential toit. Remove light from nature, 
her powers are extinguished and she comes to 
an end :—remove light from the world of spirits, 
its powers continue, its being terminates not, 
but its beauty and its glory are marred, its 
intent and its aim are changed: being is not 
brought to an end, but /ife is departed,—life, in 
any worthy sense of life, is gone. The dark- 
ened spirit lives on, it is true, if you will have it 
so: but how does it live? Unfolding its capa- 
cities, fulfillng its ends of being, gathering 
love, intensifying joy, and feeding on hope? 
Oh no—these wanted the light ; and the light 
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is gone. Nor can the spirit exist on, a sloth- 
ful and unenergizing mass: such is not its 
nature; it is restless, unwearied, ever trying 
its powers in some direction. And without 
light, that direction will be the wrong direction— 
without light, the spirits of men will go astray— 
wander into misery, wander into sin, wander 
into hopeless disappointment. Nature wants 
light to exist by: the spiritual world wants 
light to live and work by: it is nature’s first 
condition for being: it is the spirit’s first con- 
dition for well-being. 

And man’s spirit had light—even the only 
light which can light it to its well-being—the 
light of the consciousness of God. While He 
was first in that world, all was sure to be in its 
place and order. And when man came fresh 
from his Maker’s hand, this was so. Love to 
God guided him: obedience to God ruled him: 
God’s will was his joy, God’s favour his law. 

Now let us draw another distinction. Let this 
conformity with God’s appointment be esta- 
blished in nature, and as long as nature lasts, 
God will be glorified. The stars in their courses, 
the seasons in their vicissitudes, work His will 
blamelessly, and to the full of their capacity 
declare his glory. But in the higher world of 
spirits there is another necessary condition 
which nature has not. Wherever there is 
spirit there must be responsibility ; and there 
cannot be responsibility without free will. 
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Nature, in her lower and more rigidly prescribed 
arrangements, cannot extinguish the light of her 
world: but man’s spirit may extinguish the 
light of his. And man’s spirit did extinguish 
that light, rather perhaps did depose it from its 
place of guidance and rule. Henceforward the 
spiritual world became anarchy and confusion. 
Men did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge. They set up self in His place: made 
self the centre of every movement instead of 
Him to whom and whose glory every movement 
was owed. Men loved this strange inversion 
of the laws of their spirits—loved the darkness 
rather than the light. And the result was just 
that which we have been asserting above—the 
spirit’s powers were not extinguished, but they 
were misapplied :—not emptiness, but mischief, 
not annihilation, but depravity, succeeded. The 
thoughts of man became only evil continually— 
the earth became full of wickedness. 

Then turn we to another portion of God’s 
wonderful ways and works. He to whom all 
things are open from the beginning, was not 
ignorant that all this would be—nay perfect as 
was the free will of the creature, it was not 
more perfect than God’s omniscience,—and all 
this which happened lay enwrapped in his 
eternal purposes. Man’s fall was no accident 
—nor was its remedy an after-thought. Sin, 
and sin’s sacrifice,—the ruin and the recovery 
of man, were all laid out in God’s all-foreseeing 
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providence. If nature decays, she possesses no 
power of self-renewal. Her extinct tribes she 
may not recall. Her faded flowers she cannot 
recover. Not thus did God create his more 
wonderful spiritual world. That the spirit 
should, by his aid, struggle upwards through 
darkness into the recovery of light, was his 
own purpose respecting us. For this, the 
Lamb was slain from before the foundation of 
the world: for this the sacrifice to take away 
sin and uncleanness was provided before that 
sin had ever been committed, or that unclean- 
ness ever incurred, And in God’s good time, 
that Light which was to lighten every man, came 
into the world. God became manifest in our 
flesh, and dwelt among the sons of men. He 
was that light. Before his manifestation, man 
had attempted in vain to guide himself through 
time to eternity. He had succeeded indeed in 
kindling lights every where, but along that path 
of daily life, which leads through death to the 
other world. The intellect, the imagination, the 
realms of knowledge and science, these had been 
lit up with bright lamps which have never been 
extinguished—but man’s spirit—man’s work in 
time—man’s prospect for eternity,—these were 
yet hopelessly dark, when Jesus came. There 
was indeed one partial exception. God’s 
people of Israel, the children of Abraham His 
friend, had among them his law and his testi- 
mony—were under covenant with Him by 
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sacrifice—were prisoners of hope—expecting 
the light and living on its announcement and 
promise. While the rest of the world was 
under darkness that might be felt, they had 
light in their dwellings. And that light kept 
increasing, as prophets one after another arose 
and pointed out more and more clearly Him 
that was to come. And the last and greatest 
prophet pointed out to them Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who appeared among them, proclaiming 
himself the light of the world. His was the 
glory as of the only-begotten from the Father 
full of grace and truth. By Him every portion 
of man’s spiritual life has been filled with light. 
There is to them that believe on Him no more 
darkness—no obscurity of motive—no am- 
biguity of guidance—no clouded mercy-seat, 
nor concealed purpose of God: all is revealed 
and opened to us. ‘‘God who commanded 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
Now, the whole passage of man’s life from the 
cradle to the grave, is full of light. We are 
no longer, as teachers, blind leading the blind, 
—but direct you to the glorious light of 
Christ’s Spirit, Christ’s work, Christ’s example, 
Christ’s words, for every difficulty in life, for 
every doubt in our spirits, for every necessity 
in time and every prospect in eternity. Fa- 
voured indeed are they, in the arrangements 
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of God’s providence, upon whom this light hath 
shone in its fulness; upon whom He that was 
the light to lighten the Gentiles has arisen 
with healing on his wings. ‘ Blessed is the 
people that know the joyful sound: they shall 
walk, O Lord, in the light of thy countenance. 
In thy name shall they rejoice all day, and in 
thy righteousness shall they be exalted.” But 
great as this blessing is, it is not a blessing 
to be passively received. ‘‘ Whatsoever,” says 
the Apostle, “‘is made manifest is light ;” that 
is, the bringing of any thing into the light, 
and shining upon it with the light, makes it 
not only manifest but itself a shining body, 
reflecting that light which it receives. And 
so when our blessed Lord stood with the mul- 
titude of his disciples on the mount whence 
He gave forth his pure and holy rules for 
their conduct, He said to them, “‘ Ye are the 
light of the world.” Even as He Himself is 
light, so is every one who is shone upon by 
Him light also, and answerable for active par- 
ticipation in the work of making that light 
known and spreading it to others. ‘ Arise, 
shine, for thy Light is come,” is the prophetic 
language of the Spirit to the Church. ‘ Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven,” is the express command 
of our Master, who is our Light, to every 
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one of us. And He makes use, to shew us 
the reasonableness of this exhortation, of a 
similitude drawn from the simplest matters of 
common sense in ordinary life. ‘No man 
when he hath lighted a candle putteth it under 
the bushel, or under the bed; but placeth it 
on the candlestick, that it may give light unto 
all that are in the house.” And simply and 
plainly did these first disciples understand 
their Lord’s word. They let their light shine 
before and upon the darkness around them. To 
many a city and many a family, only a few years 
after the Light Himself was personally with- 
drawn, might it be said by them, ‘‘ Ye were some- 
times darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.” 
From Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum, and 
afterwards at Rome, and we know not over what 
other unrecorded lands, shone that burning and 
shining light which the persecuted Jesus kin- 
dled on the road to Damaseus. In other un- 
known parts, the rest of the Apostles went 
forth, illuminating the nations. With them 
there was no doubt about the nature of their 
Lord’s command. Ye are the light of the 
world. Go ye into all the world and evange- 
lize every creature. Who that put these two 
together, could tarry a moment in uncer- 
tainty ¢ 

I need not pursue the history downwards, 
nor trace the shining of the light over Asia 
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and Africa, and Europe, and into the far isles 
of the sea, where we sat in darkness and in 
the shadow of death. The churches of Britain 
date from times not long subsequent to the 
Apostles themselves. Who first shone upon us 
here with the light of Christ, it is not easy to say: 
but there is every reason to suppose, from our 
early connexion with the mistress of the world, 
that it came to us among the very first: nay it 
is almost certain, that the Claudia mentioned as 
sending greeting in the last chapter of the Second 
Kpistle to Timothy, was herself a British Chris- 
tian lady of rank, married to a senator of Rome. 
However it was, we did receive the light: and 
to pass from our first reception to our present 
enjoyment of it, I may fearlessly say, that 
of all people who ever were shone upon by 
the Sun of righteousness, we have received 
the fullest measure of his rays, and have been 
granted the greatest facilities for transmitting 
them. I suppose that neither of these posi- 
tions will need establishing before you. I will 
only ask, was there ever a people like unto 
this people, whom God has placed in perfect 
freedom as to the use of his word, as to the 
maintenance and discussion of truth, as to the 
devising ways by which that truth may be 
communicated and elucidated? And on the 
other hand, was there ever a people whom He 
so richly endowed with breadth of empire, 
facility of access to the utmost parts of the 
VOL. III. Ee 
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earth, wealth to recommend their approach, 
power to obtain favourable hearing from those 
whom they visit? Treat, if you will, the mis- 
sionary subject with all the freedom of a 
creative imagination—sketch out, if you will, 
how you conceive a nation ought to have been 
placed, how to have been endowed, how to 
have been constituted internally, how to have 
been led through the trying passages of her 
own history, in order to possess the greatest 
possible advantages for diffusing over the world 
the light which she herself has received: work 
out your description in every point elaborately, 
descend even into the minutiz of fitness, and 
track the least’ and most shifting shadows of 
opportunity—and when you have described all, 
shew your work to any man, and he will tell you, 
‘* This is no imaginary land—this is England!” 
England, with her crowded ports, communi- 
cating with every tribe under heaven—Eng- 
land, with her free press, sending forth what 
she will and whither she will,—England, with 
her toiling scholars, rendering the word of 
truth in every language upon earth: England, 
with her scale of human comforts, and her 
abundance of God’s good gifts, unexampled in 
the history of the world: England, with that 
fixedness of purpose, that steadiness of en- 
durance, that modesty but intensity of self- 
sacrifice, with which God has endowed her 
sons and her daughters for the admiration and 
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for the solace of mankind; this, and no re- 
public of your imagination, is that which you 
have been depicting. -And let our work of 
fiction be carried yet one step further. In 
this England, and among her loving families 
and peaceful dwellings, mark out, if you will, 
by a process equally minute and careful, that 
one which shall be most favourably: situated 
for this work of lighting the world far and 
near:—and when you have wrought out your 
description—when you have guarded its nega- 
tive side by removing every hindrance and 
stumbling-block, and filled out its positive side 
by adding every facility and advantage, let the 
sketch be shewn round among us from family 
to family—it will prove no picture but a 
mirror. ‘“ This is my household—these are the 
advantages on which I am ever priding myself 
—these the absences of hindrance to good, in 
which we round our family board are ever 
rejoicing!” Yes, beloved, it is yours, and each 
of yours. Yours—with that purity of faith, 
that singleness of purpose, that unfailing and 
unchanging love which distinguishes the Chris- 
tian household in England: yours, with, im 
many cases before me, that ease of worldly 
means, those unfettered calculations how and 
where to act for good, which lubricate the 
energies of life, and set the spirit free to face 
even difficulties unencumbered ; yours, dwelling 
as it does in the midst of organs and outlets 
Ee 2 
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for every kind of benevolent intention, admi- 
rably contrived and efficiently worked: and 
let me add too, yours in the strict and solemn 
account which you must stand one day and 
give at that bar of Jesus, where every oppor- 
tunity of good will be called in question—every 
ray of light shed on you demanded an account 
of from you. 

And thus I call on you, each family and 
each individual among you, to shew yourselves 
to be this which your Lord names you—the 
light of the world. I call on you, according to 
these your facilities and these your abundant 
means, to do your own part in this work—not 
as matter of charity, but as matter of most 
solemn duty. According to your place in life 
—according to the measure of your place here, 
so God expects from you,—that God who will 
not be mocked,—that you should shine out in 
the darkness of the world which yet knows 
not Him. In this, as in all else, He will have 
due proportion from all of us. Blessed is the 
man, who never lets his display or his enjoy- 
ment outrun the measure of that which he 
spends on his Master’s work; but woe to him, 
whoever he be, however named or decked with 
worldly honours, who is lavish on that which 
man sees, and niggardly in that which God 
sees : who spends on himself, and spares from 
his God! 


On the societies whose names appear in 
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our notice to-day* I need say but very little 
to you. They are, as you know, the great 
handmaid of our Chureh in this her work of 
enlightening the world, and comprehend be- 
tween them by far the greater part of that 
work. Their united expenditure on missionary 
objects considerably exceeds 200,000/. a year. 
But great as this seems, their labours are always 
in advance of their means—every farthing con- 
tributed is wanted, and indeed forestalled. At 
no time has their missionary work, whether we 
take it as one united work, or view it in the sepa- 
rate department of the various societies, been 
so full of interest, and so peremptory in its de- 
mands of obligation on Christians, as at pre- 
sent. The face of the heathen world is no- 
tably and rapidly changing: with a change 
hardly less notable and pid than that which 
~ followed the first promulgation of Christianity 
itself. The establishment of our Church among 
them in her entireness of episcopal superin- 
tendence, has given her a strength and sta- 
bility which she never before possessed; and 
God seems to be blessing her work in a 
way hitherto unknown. Vast empires are 
breaking up, and letting in the light where 
darkness was absolute before. There never 
was a time when the prospect was more hope- 
ful, never one when the demands were greater. 


1 The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,—and the Church Missionary Society. 
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It only remains for us, on whom under God 
the existence and efficiency of all this work 
depends, not to be wanting on our part, but 
now that our light is fully come, now that our 
opportunity has arrived, and is at its height, 
to arise and shine as the light of the world, in 
Christ’s great name, and in the power of His 
Spirit. 


SERMON XXVII. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1856. 


JosHua xxiv. 15. 


“ As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 


Socu was the resolution of the great captain 
Joshua, when now God had long ago given His 
people rest from their enemies round about, 
and all the good things had come upon them 
which the Lord their God had promised them. 
Amd such were the words which he was not 
ashamed to utter in the assembly of Israel, 
when he had summoned them together at 
Shechem. He called on them to make a deli- 
berate choice between idolatry and the service 
of Jehovah. On this point, his own mind was 
made up. ‘Choose you this day whom ye 
will serve: but as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” It must have been a 
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noble sight to see the well-tried champion of 
Israel, ripe in years and in honours, adding 
to all his proofs of courage this greatest one, 
to stand out before the armies of his people 
and own himself a godly man; crowning the 
exploits of a heroic life by a boldness no less 
heroic, on His behalf on whom life depends. 
And it must have been a remarkable sight 
too, to witness that day the gathering of the 
tribes to Shechem. Veterans who had fought 
in the wars of the Lord, once more embraced 
their aged captain. Long severed friends in 
arms and danger, once more greeted one 
another. Round these were the assembled 
multitudes of Israel. They stood and listened 
to him who reminded them of the age which 
was gone by, and took pledges of them for the 
Lape which was to come. And as they stood, 
they represented that pause in a nation’s pro- 
gress, when she reviews and gathers up her 
strength, and looks out into the future before 
her. Peace was all around them: prosperity 
teeming in their valleys. ‘“ Ye know,” he was 
able thus to appeal to them,—‘“ye know in 
all your hearts and in all your souls, that not 
one good thing hath failed of all the good 
things which the Lord your God spake con- 
cerning you: all are come to pass unto you, 
and not one thing hath failed thereof.” At 
this point, of the cessation of wars around, 
and the establishment of peace and prosperity 
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at home, he spoke to them of duties nearer 
to each man’s heart and hearth than any which 
war brings with it, or which times of agitation 
and peril will allow men to contemplate. 

I will not spend your time in drawing the 
parallel, as regards this scene, between Israel 
and England. I will only remind you of that 
which many an eye of those who hear me has 
seen since we last met here: that return of 
our veterans from a hard-fought war, which 
all have agreed to accept as a symbol of the 
completion of the restoration of peace. I would 
remind you that the multitude who greeted 
that return, also stood at one of these pauses 
in a nation’s progress, of which we have spoken. 
They looked up the past, and down the future. 
Those combat-stained forms, and those tattered 
banners, spoke of what had gone by; and in 
every thoughtful man’s heart there was a voice, 
which spoke also of that which was to come. 
On the one side were the relics, alas how scanty, 
of war: on the other the abounding promises 
and prospects of peace. On the one hand, the 
solemnity and urgency of those lessons which 
we have so dearly bought: on the other, the 
richness of opportunity which God is now 
giving and opening before us, to put those 
lessons in practice. And among the materials 
for the nation’s future, and we hope yet brighter 
life, not the least, but rather among the greatest 
should be reckoned that affluence of rising 
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numbers, that full clear tide of youth and vigour 
which was poured along our streets and was 
brimming over in our places of concourse. Who 
are these, and whither are they tending? How 
much do they bear in and with them of the 
nation’s true strength—how much of that real 
life which raises a people from a mere aggre- 
gate of numbers into a noble organization ? 
For such a day as that, for such a season as 
this, no question could be more important ; 
none of deeper interest. And to what does 
it necessarily lead us, if not to this other 
enquiry of Joshua’s,—‘ Choose ye whom ye will 
serve?” Just in proportion as these multi- 
tudes of the young and ardent are trained in 
the fear and faith of God, will they transmit 
down the manly vigour, the steady self-sacrifice 
for duty, the cheerful endurance of adversity, 
the modest abnegation of success, which we 
wish to characterize the future of our land. 
The real glory of the war that is past was not 
military achievement, though it was abundant: 
it was the brightness of Christian example, the 
long list of triumphs of divine grace, pointing 
to other and manifold triumphs unrecorded and 
unknown, which signalized its eventful course ; 
and the real blessings of the peace to come 
will be, not the extension of commerce, not 
material works, nor imported luxuries, but the 
confirmation of the national mind in the prin- 
ciples of our holy religion: the multiplication 
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of Christian men and Christian women amongst 
us: the defalcation from the numbers of the 
ungodly and the triflmg and the light-minded, 
and the increase of those who are, and are not 
ashamed to declare themselves, on the Lord’s 
side: the gradual abandonment of the rule of 
expediency, and adoption of high principle, 
as guiding both our private and our public 
conduct. 

I need hardly remind you, that the seeds of 
such progress as that which I have ventured 
to anticipate, are only effectively sown in the 
Christian household. Earnest religion,,at any 
time, and however implanted, is mighty in its 
power over the character, is full of blessing to 
him who has it, and to all around him: but 
when it springs from home influence in early 
life, then it is the tree which has appeared with 
infancy, and consolidated through youth and 
manhood; round which the affections may twine 
and find safe support; then there is in it a 
spontaneous reality, and a constant charm, 
that belongs not to those convictions which 
are the growth of sudden change or violent 
revulsions of feeling. Our future strength and 
our real prosperity will depend just on this—how 
many households among us are directed ac- 
cording to Joshua’s confession in our text,— 
‘As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” 

I shall need then no apology for directing 
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your attention this morning to the constitution 
and duties of the Christian household: a sub- 
ject which finds another fitness at the present 
period of the year, when the months of intense 
and absorbing labour for so many of us are 
drawing to a close, and more of our time will 
be bestowed on our homes, and spent in the 
society of those who are dearest to us. 

The household is not an accident of nature, 
but an ordinance of God. Even nature’s pro- 
cesses, could we penetrate their secrets, figure 
forth spiritual truths: and her highest and 
noblest arrangements are but the representa- 
tions of the most glorious of those truths. 
That very state out of which the household 
springs, is one, as Scripture and the Church 
declare to us, not to be taken in hand unad- 
visedly, lightly, or wantonly, seeing that it sets 
forth and represents to us the relation between 
Christ and his Chureh. The household is a 
representation, on a small scale as regards 
numbers, but not as regards the interests con- 
cerned, of the great family in heaven and earth. 
Its whole relations and mutual duties are but 
reflections of those which subsist between the 
Redeemer and the people for whom He hath 
. given Himself. The household then is not 
an institution whose duties spring from be- 
neath—from the necessities of circumstances 
merely; but it is an appointment of God, 
whose laws are His laws, and whose members 
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owe direct account to Him. The father of a 
household stands most immediately in God’s 
place. His is the post of greatest responsi- 
‘bility, of greatest influence for good or for evil. 
' His it is, in the last resort, to fix and deter- 
mine, the ¢haracter which his household shall 
bear. According as he is good or bad, godly or 
ungodly, selfish or self-denying, so will for the 
most part the complexion of the household be 
also. As he values that which is good, not in 
his professions, for which no one cares, but in his 
practice, which all observe, so will it most likely 
be valued also by his family as they grow up 
and are planted out in the world. Of all the 
influences which can be brought to bear on 
man, paternal influence may be made the 
strongest and most salutary: and whether so 
made or not, is ever of immense weight one 
way, or the other. For remember, that paternal 
influence is not that which the father strives 
to exert merely, but that which in matter of 
fact he does exert. That superior life, ever 
moving in advance of the young and observing 
and imitative life of all of us, that source from 
which all our first ideas came, that voice which 
sounded deeper into our hearts than all other 
voices, day by day, year by year, through all 
our tender and plastic childhood, will all through 
life, almost in spite of ourselves, still keep in 
advance of us, still continue to sound: no other 
example will ever take so firm hold, no other 
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superiority be ever so vividly and constantly 
felt. And again remember, this example goes 
for what it is really worth. Words do not 
set it—religious phrases do not give it its life 
and power—it is not a thing of display and 
effort, but of inner realities, and recurring acts 
and habits. It is not the raving of the wind 
round the precipice,—not the sunrise and sunset, 
clothing it with golden glory,—which moulded 
it and gave it its worn and rounded form: but 
the unmarked dropping of the silent waters, 
the melting of the yearly snows, the gushing 
of the inner springs. And so it will be, not 
that which the outward eye sees in him, not 
that which men repute him, not public praise, 
nor public blame, that will enhance or undo 
a father’s influence in his household: but that 
which he really is in the hearts of his family : 
that which they know of him in private :— 
the worth to which they can testify, but which 
the outer world never saw; the affections 
which flow in secret, of which they know the 
depth, but others only the surface. And so 
it will be likewise with a father’s religion. 
None so keen to see into a man’s religion, as 
his own household. He may deceive others 
without: he may deceive himself: he can: 
hardly long succeed in deceiving them. If 
religion with him be merely a thing put on: 
an elaborate series of outward duties, attended 
to for expediency’s sake,—something fitting his 
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children, but not equally fitting him: O none 
will so soon and so thoroughly learn to appre- 
ciate this, as those children themselves: there 
is not any fact which, when discovered, will have 
so baneful an effect on their young lives, as 
such an appreciation. No amount of external 
devotion will ever counterbalance it: no use of 
religious phraseology, nor converse with religious 
people without. But if, on the other hand, his 
religion is really a thing in his heart: if he 
moves about day by day as seeing one invisible: 
if the love of Christ is really warming the springs 
of his inner life, then, however inadequately this is 
shewn in matter or in manner, it will be sure to be 
known and thoroughly appreciated by those who 
are ever living their lives around him. Such a 
man may be backward to speak of holy things ; 
not free to pass from his tongue solemn subjects 
and sacred words ; not given to abound in those 
outward signs by which the world judges of 
religion; but there is the wellspring within : 
the refreshment and the salutary power is all 
the more blessed for being secret, for being void 
of display ; the fresh waters are drawn out, not 
in the dusty noonday of human observation, but 
in the calm and cool mornings and evenings of 
family retirement. And when sorrow comes, 
when the shadow of death is among the cham- 
bers, when peril makes every heart throb, and 
them that are in the house cling closer to- 
gether, O how precious is such a quiet un- 
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boasting character at the head of a household! 

At such times, the religious blusterer is worth- 

less: we do not want set phrases, we do not 

want commonplaces of which we are weary, to 

comfort us: one drop of balm brought from the 

store of inward communion with the Lord, is 
* worth more than all that he can say to us. 

And to the vast difference between these two 
kinds of paternal influence, I should be dis- 
posed to attribute a circumstance, which at first 
sight appears strange and unaccountable ;—the 
fact, I mean, that we so often find the families of 
great and celebrated religious characters ill- 
ordered, and turning out ill: whereas on the 
other hand, many quiet men, of whom there is 
no praise in the world and the church, are 
blessed with pious and affectionate children, who 
grow up true servants of the Lord, and become 
a benefit to society. Such results are gene- 
rally good tests of the reality of family religion. 

But in treating of a household ruled in the 
fear of God, another most important influence 
comes to be considered—one which, without 
holding so paramount a place as the first, yet 
ever lies closer to the hearts of children, and is 
more wound about all their schemes and plans. 

“~ From the very necessities of life, the father is 
kept ordinarily at a distance from his family: 
during a great portion of his time. They see 
not his labours for their good. It is his per- 
sonal character, his conclusions, his opinion, 
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which all look up to—his command, which all 
are bound to obey. There is and ever must be, 
a certain distance placed, by the very nature of 
things, between the father and his children. 
He is that one of the household, who goes forth 
into the external world and savours of it; and 
thus not only in continuity but in character also, 
his influence is in some measure broken: lying 
at some little distance, not employed on the 
thoughts and schemes of his children till they 
have acquired some degree of consistency: not 
called in to mould and cherish their first open- 
ings of intention and desire. This necessary 
deficiency is, however, amply and most gra- 
ciously supplied by the mother of a household. 
She is ever among them—ever felt to be one of 
themselves. No want so trifling, no scheme so 
childish, but she may hear it and participate in 
it”. It is she who bears to the father the half- 
formed plan for approval, or the first shrinking 
of the penitent heart for forgiveness. She is 
ever the ministering angel to her children: with 
the same hand guiding their infant steps, and 
smoothing the fevered pillow of after life: with 
the same voice teaching them their infant 
prayers, and with quiet and loving admonition 
tempering the waywardness of the rising spirits 
of youth. And thus while she shares in many 


2 This description, as far as the end of the next page, is 
taken from my “ Lectures on the Fifth Commandment,” 
pp. 15, 16. 
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of the feelings of reverence and affection due to 
the father, she yet has a narrower circle of her 
own. He guides and matures the larger and 
wider spreading thoughts and actions of his 
children: she takes note of the single elements 
of feeling out of which those others are com- 
pounded. Like the correspondent work of the 
sexes in the great world, his concern is with 
the broad sowing, and the tillage, and the pro- 
vision for life’s harvest; while she is busied 
about the precincts of home, the individual life 
of each of her offspring. In her own heart she 
carries each character, with its wants, and its 
weaknesses. She is one with each of her chil- 
dren, as much as if she had but one: and with 
each there is a sacred privacy of maternal inter- 
course, a watchful eye of maternal love for him 
alone, a refuge in those arms from care and 
misery and sin, which not all the world’s affec- 
tions beside can ever afford him. And thus we 
feel that while the love for a father, though hal- 
lowed by all the sacredness of unbounded per- 
sonal gratitude, is yet the love of the brother- 
hood—the great bond of the family,—the love 
for a mother, common as it is, on its part, to 
all its members, is yet an affection more in- 
tensely personal, mor2 bound up with a keen 
sense of individual dependence and immediate 
sympathy. And this being so, who can tell the 
power for good possessed by the Christian 
mother in her household? Who can too highly 
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estimate the solemn responsibility which rests 
on every mother of a family? To her is com- 
mitted by God the training and forming of each 
individual character among her children: in her 
bosom will take root those finer fibres of per- 
sonal feeling from which, after all, our strong- 
est energies are fed. O that every Christian 
mother were living and moving in her household 
in the full consciousness of this power and this 
responsibility! O that there were fewer of 
whom it must be said, that they have abdicated 
this post which Providence assigned them,—the 
worthy filling of which would have been their 
highest honour and truest happiness; have 
abandoned it for pleasure, and the worthless 
pursuits of the world without, and left those 
precious tender plants to be trained by other 
hands. Hence it is, the minister of religion is 
bound to say to you, that we may trace down 
in so many cases mischief and irreligion and 
profligacy in our families. ‘To the mother 
God gave gentle birth and liberal education : 
on the teaching of her spirit, on the cultivation 
of her mind, time and ample cost have been ex- 
pended: and for what but this, to expect the 
least, that she may impart to those whom God 
gives her, not perhaps each of her own acquire- 
ments, but that superior infantile training which 
her own knowledge of the Word of God, which 
her own cultivation and enlightenment, so well 
enable her to give? But alas, what has been 
Ff2 
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the case? She has been busied here and there 
with her fashionable companions: she has run 
after the idols of the public, to listen, and to 
gaze: she is never first at their bedside in the 
morning*to suggest the glad thanksgiving, never 
last there in the evening to weave prayer into 
their coming slumbers: she has done what im 
her lay, to sever the firmest and the holiest link 
which could bind her children to God—and who 
need wonder at the result? All their early 
training was left to otliers—others, who even if 
conscientious (and who could expect them to 
be, with such an example over them ?), can never 
do what a mother could do, what a mother is 
bound to do—can never knit together life’s 
guiding principles with life’s first and warmest 
affection. Much might be said on a mother’s 
share in the a/ter-training of her children, even 
when other help is requisite and necessary: but 
it is only one very short and simple thing which 
need be said on their earliest training—it is a 
matter to which A MOTHER ALONE is competent : 
a SACRED DuTY, which she can never neglect, and 
ought never to delegate. And let her too re- 
member, that lying so very close as she ever 
must do to the feelings and hearts of her chil- 
dren, her religious character is a matter of most 
solemn import, as to influence on them for good. 
Unreality in her will be sure to sow itself and 
multiply in them. If she be a mere religionist 
instead of a Christian, if she be one busied with 
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the religious gossip and dissipation of the age 
in which we live, one the only fruit of whose 
lips is the discussion of other men’s characters, 
and the only attainment of whose spiritual judg- 
ment the criticizing of preachers,—if these be 
her religion,—she must expect the poison to 
take effect and spread, as we have, alas, seen it 
taking effect and spreading in so many families 
already. When she has succeeded in thoroughly 
unsettling her children’s minds, in driving them 
round and round the circumference of religion 
without ever shewing them the centre, she must 
not be surprised if some stronger intellect 
should one day assume their guidance, and su- 
perstition or unbelief supply that consistency 
and uniformity of character, for which she forgot 
to provide. If on the other hand, as thank 
God is the case in so many families, she be ever 
found in this matter, in her place: tempering 
their zeal with soft suggestions of charity, warm- 
ing their affection to Him whom to know is 
eternal life, and, for His sake, to all that love © 
Him in sincerity—if she carry on her tongue 
and in her look and in her actions, not what the 
world thinks of Christ, but Christ himself,—I 
know of no one influence so sure to be abiding, 
of none to which, by God’s blessing, we may so 
safely look that it shall not be unsuccessfully 
exerted. We want, for our country’s future 
welfare and Christian character, not parents 
whose strong sayings will be the first things 
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refuted when their children come to see the 
realities and complications of life: but parents 
whose mild and genuine counsel may indeed be 
put aside for a time in the giddy excitement of 
youth, but shall be recalled when difficulties 
beset, or when principle is wavering, with an 
irresistible conviction that after all they were 
right. 

I have confined myself to-day mainly to one 
branch of our subject: to that which seemed 
more immediately suggested by the resolution 
in our text—the duties of those who have the 
care of and principal influence in our households. 
And with regard to that one, I have dealt only 
with the family strictly speaking, not with its 
domestic dependants. I intend, please God, to 
resume the subject next Sunday, when the pur- 
pose for which I shall be pleading with you will 
furnish me with an opportunity for treating of 
the charities of the Christian household: and on 
the following Sunday I may hope to complete 
what I have to say upon it, with the part which 
our children and our dependants ought to bear 
in household religion, and the consequent re- 
flections of duty on ourselves. 

May God give each one of us grace to make 
from the heart this good resolution of Joshua, 
—and strength, with due appreciation of the 
necessities of our time, understanding what 
His willis,—to go our way, and keep it. 


SERMON XXVIII. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
1856. 


JosHua xxiv, 15. 


* As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 


WE saw last Sunday that the household is not 
a human institution, but has its foundation in 
God, and sets forth high spiritual truths, We 
spoke of the duties of those whom God has 
placed at its head. We saw those duties 
clothed with an especial importance at this par- 
ticular period in the lifetime of our nation. 
It seemed, that on Christian fathers and Chris- 
tian mothers among us it must very much 
depend, whether we shall use well or ill the 
peace with which God has blessed us ; whether 
the tide of youth and increase which now fills 
our streets is to run turbid, or pure. 

We shall to-day speak on another branch of 
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the same subject—the coop works of the 
Christian household : its religious standing and 
progress within, and its beneficent employments 
without, for the good of man, and the glory of 
God. We shall thus be at the same time con- 
tinuing the consideration of our proposed topic, 
and leading on to that one of those duties which 
our pleading to-day for the Irish Church Mis- 
sions introduces to us—that of the maintenance, 
and furtherance, of the true and pure faith. 
Now we must lay the foundation of all such 
external duties in the religion of the household. 
Something I said on this head last Sunday, as 
belonging to the father and the mother. Let 
me repeat, that such as they are, such for the 
most part will their children be in the matter of 
religion. Such as they ave, not such as they 
appear. Woe to that family, the secret of 
whose religion is not found in the hearts of the 
parents. In that case how well we know, how 
surely we can predict, that labour will be 
thrown away, precept wasted, devotional ob- 
servances a mere empty form. Let the well- 
spring of the religion of the family be in the 
closet and by the bedside of the father and 
mother. And not only this,—but let the chil- 
dren, let the servants see that it is so, and 
rn learn to take not precept only, but pattern from 
“=them. Let their cross be the most cheerfully 
taken up and the most frequently carried: 
their Bible the best known and most thoroughly. 
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practised. A household wants no patron saint 
but a holy parent. No earthly entail is such 
security for a family’s wealth, as the rich inhe- 
ritance of the Christian example of its founders. 
They who are wedded in the Lord, who live on 
through life with Him before them, shall have 
ever His blessing among them; disguised in- 
deed sometimes in the shapes of sorrow, but still, 
better than all the world’s prosperity: they 
alone have the secret of family happiness and 
family usefulness. 

And if the foundation be thus laid, let us go 
on to enquire, what, and how raised, must be 
the building. First of all, it must be real, con- 
sistent with itself; raised for a dwelling, and not 
for a show. Ina man’s own religion, REALITY is 
the first and most constant requisite: but where 
influence is to be exerted over others, it is even 
doubly necessary. Hearts are not won by 
words: nor will knees ever so often bended 
prompt one syllable of prayer. And here is 
often a fault in Christian heads of families. 
Their own religion is real—felt in their hearts, 
and shewn in their lives. But their way of put- 
ting it forth is unreal. They are perhaps the 
bondsmen of a rigid system; or they fall into 
the opposite extreme, and leave that on which 
they themselves feel so deeply, to take its chance _ 
among those whom God has given them to tram ~~ 
for Him. In the one case, that of rigid adhe- 
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rence to system, the force of their own example is 
marred, the attraction of their own faith and 
love disturbed ; in the other, they are bearing 
indeed good seed, but sow it not: letting human 
nature, which ever wants help from above and 
from around, get its good as it best may. Let 
me enter for a few moments on this most im- 
portant point—the genuine putting forth of a 
parent’s religion for his family. I am persuaded, 
that fatal mistakes have been and are daily 
made in this matter: that far too few earnest 
thoughts are spent, in considering what really 
influences children and dependants ;—and a 
lifeless, though at the same time exaggerated 
conventional method of speaking and teaching 
on religion is taken up with, just because it 
lies ready to hand in the current religious 
literature and converse of the day;—and thus 
the precious hours of youth are wasted, the 
bright dew of life’s morning brushed off, and no 
real living work even begun in the heart. 

IT would, brethren, that in this, and in all 
our other solemn duties, we were more studious 
of our real difficulties and our real opportu- 
nities, and less observant of the mere floating 
phrases and so-called religious notions of the 
day in which we live. How often do we see 
heads of families, whom we know to be earnest 
and genuine Christian men and women, yet 
attempting to guide their households by the 
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merest and emptiest commonplaces, which 
never had, and never can have, life or power 
in them, How often do we see them, full as 
they are of maxims of Christian fortitude, 
and founded as they are, in their own trust and 
hope, on the rock, yet in all matters requiring 
spiritual courage in the putting forth of their 
religion, the merest slaves to the opinion of 
others, and those others often the least qualified 
of all men to set them their pattern or guide 
their course. And it is much to be feared, 
that in consequence of these fatal mistakes, 
unreality is eating very widely into the religion 
of the generation which is growing up around 
us. Nay, of such a course, unbelief must and 
will be the natural result. And God ever 
works out his results. If you sow the wind, 
you will reap the whirlwind. Let the lesson 
of the last age in point of religion not be lost 
on the households of England. ‘The great 
evangelical movement of the beginning of our 
century was too exclusively busy about doc- 
trines, and too forgetful of their embodiment 
in a holy life; too narrowly studious of indi- 
vidual conversions, and too neglectful of the 
constitution and the duties of the great bro- 
therhood of the Church of Christ. And the 
consequence has been,—a natural and an inevit- 
able one,—a reaction, in defections to Popery. 
The heart, left with its yearnings unsatisfied, 
has sought about for something on which to’ 
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fasten, and has found, not Christ, but his 
counterfeit. And I shall be much mistaken, if 
the household religion of the present day does 
not lead on, far more largely than it has yet done, 
to that other kind of reaction, which will be 
even more fatal still: I mean, the reaction of 
Infidelity. We of these days (I am speaking of 
those families in which religion is known and 
cultivated), we of these days are too minutely 
systematized: every thing is too settled, too 
prescribed, too much bound up in set words 
and conventional dogmas ;—professing great 
freedom of thought, professing that we prove 
all things before we hold fast that which is 
good,—we are not really carrying this out, 
but are prescribing that first, which often 
should come last; we are forcing into unna- 
tural height and symmetry young and tender 
plants, which, in order ever to be strong for 
future fruit, ought to be fed by the daily 
showers, and warmed by the temperate sun, 
and shaken and rooted by the passing winds. 
O that we knew and remembered this,—that 
nought unreal will ever stand God’s test of 
time and trial. You may teach the child his 
theological lesson ever so well; he may be apt 
to distinguish, apt to retain, ready to profess ; 
yet meantime, if you have not pre-occupied 
it, the heart, which really guides the life, will 
have been learning from things themselves an- 
other and a surer lesson, and you will find, when 
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the voyage of life begins, that voyage which 
you had expected would be so straight and so 
sure, that another hand than yours is on the 
helm. In promoting family religion, let parents 
study the fearts of their children. Let them 
see what those cords really are, which accord- 
ing as they are drawn one way or the other, 
turn the course of life itself. Let them re- 
member what it was in their own ease which 
really influenced them for good, and reflect that 
their children are like themselves. Win the 
heart, and the victory is yours. Lose that, and 
you have lost all. One truth, however appa- 
rently insignificant, which a child is brought to 
believe, is worth all the doctrines in theology 
that he is merely taught to believe. ‘The one, 
in its place and proportion, will work in his 
thoughts, and be reproduced in his words and 
deeds: the other, true and grand and sublime 
as they may be, will be only cherished for 
secondary reasons, and will be fruitless, if they 
be not even blighting, in influence on his 
thoughts and conduct. 

Before I pass to the outward acts and fruits 
of family religion, let me exemplify these re- 
marks in two departments of the inner life of 
the household: in their use of the Bible, and 
in family prayer. The Bibles of a household, 
if they could testify, would be no bad witnesses 
respecting its religion. And I fear their tes- 
timony would be often of a sad and a startling 
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kind. The Bible in the chamber,—how often 
is it taken down for genuine use? The con- 
tents of that Bible, how much is known of 
them? Alas, should we not find in very many 
families which are known as religious, that the 
Book after all is a despised, nay a loathed 
book—produced for form’s sake on stated occa- 
sions—lying in fair-seeming rows where the 
stranger may see it, carefully left in the spare 
chamber, to keep up the character of the house- 
hold,—but in its contents and in its spirit, 
unvalued, unsought to, unknown? I have been 
often pained and grieved in the course of 
conversation with religious people in our own 
day, when any remark has been made imply- 
ing an intelligent appreciation of, or even bare 
acquaintance with, the contents of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, to see what a total and hope- 
less blank, for the most part, their minds are 
in this matter. They do not know what is in 
their Bibles, or if they do know, they do not 
care to understand. I do not believe there 
ever was an age when the Bible has been so 
much printed and so little read, as in our own. 
And this is the book which is to be a light to 
our feet and a lamp to our paths. I assure 
you, I do not wonder to see the old ten-times- 
refuted cavils of unbelievers coming up again— 
I am not surprised to see persons led away by 
them, when I compare the stir which is made 
about the Bible, with the very general igno- 
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rance of its contents. You cannot hold, you 
cannot defend the faith, with mere.sound and 
bluster of words. You cannot defend it with 
the reasonings of other men, unless you have 
fairly gone into the matter, and made them by 
assimilation your own. And therefore one of 
the very first cares in a Christian and Pro- 
testant household ought to be, that the Bible 
may be known by all its members: known, I 
mean, by familiarity with its contents, and a 
habit of thinking and speaking intelligently on 
them, and a habit also—for this should never 
be forgotten—of their devotional use. 

It is plain that this subject might be pursued 
much further: but we must drop it now, to men- 
tion another nearly connected with it,—I mean, 
that of family prayer. Family prayer is an 
absolute necessity of the Christian household. 
Those who are trying to escape the trouble of 
being Christians themselves, will also manage 
to find insuperable difficulties in the way of 
this portion of their Christian duties: but there 
never was a matter, of which it was so emi- 
nently true, that where there is a will, there 
isa way. It is not so much, however, on the 
duty—that I take for granted as an axiom— 
it is on the manner of family prayer, the best 
way of rendering it useful, that I would give a 
hint or two before passing on. I believe I may 
fearlessly say, that there is hardly a head of a 
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family here present, who does not regret that 
his family prayers are not more effectual for 
good. The opportunity seems to be great: 
the household assembled on the ground of their 
common faith—the master of the household 
taking the place appointed him by God as the 
priest and teacher of his family—and it is a 
sacred post which no master of a household 
ought ever to abandon or ever to delegate— 
and the rest waiting to hear the will of the 
Lord from his lips, and to convey through his 
lips their common wants to their one Father 
in heaven. It is indeed an affecting and 
solemn sight; and it might be avast oppor- 
tunity for good. Here, we will grant to the 
upholders of the priesthood, is a priest of whose 
power we can never speak too highly; a teacher 
standing in the place of God Himself. But 
what are, for the most part, his ministra- 
tions—what his instructions? To judge from 
the books which have been printed for use at 
such times,—for the most part, I fear, formal, 
disconnected, lifeless: or if earnest and fer- 
vent, then passing perhaps into another fault 
equally fatal to usefulness—lengthy and tedious. 
1 have known households, where a considerable 
portion of every working morning, the bloom 
of the day for the real toil of life in God’s 
vineyard, has been passed in listening to the 
most incoherent and unprofitable so-called ex- 
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position of Scripture. The effect of this must 
be mischievous. You cannot expect children, 
you cannot expect servants, to love and con- 
sult and study a work which you have accus- 
tomed them to loathe and to be weary over. 
Nor, to recur back to the other fault again, 
can you expect them really to feel wants, 
which have been so long lifelessly and formally 
expressed ; uttered perhaps in words far above 
their comprehension, and in a strain to which 
their simple minds never attained. Of all 
united acts of the family, this one should most 
bear the impress of life and reality. What- 
ever is read from Scripture, should be short, 
and confined to one subject—one paragraph, 
rather than many. A whole chapter is almost 
always far too much. The mind is sent ram- 
bling from subject to subject, and no impression 
is borne away for the day’s use. Read no 
more than theear, no more than the mind can 
retain—and that little with earnestness and 
solemnity. If explanation is given, let it be 
short and to the point—neither dilating, nor 
diluting. Nothing so much weakens the force 
of Scripture, as a common-place and pointless 
comment: nothing on the other hand tends so 
much to carry it home, especially to the young 
and simple, as a well-judged and well-pointed 
application. And with regard to prayer, the 
rule should be of the same kind. The simpler, 
the better. And I may also say, without fear 
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of being misunderstood, the shorter, the better. 
Genuine prayer is difficult at all times: and 
is not made easier by its being required to be 
sustained for ten minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour. The effect of such prayers is, that 
though all the knees are bended, all the hearts 
are far away—all the thoughts at the ends of 
the earth ; and are only then recalled, when the 
sound of the well-known and welcome con- 
cluding formula announces to them, that the 
weariness is over. O how different from this 
would be the simple eollect, how different the 
prayer of the Lord, uttered with affectionate 
solemnity, and arresting every wandering 
thought—how different the expression of real 
daily wants, urged in the evident expectation 
of a real daily answer ! 

But from these counsels respecting the inner 
life of the family, we must pass now to its out- 
ward fruits of its religion. And here at once 
let me say, that such fruits ought always to be 
found. There never ought to be such a thing 
as a hidden family religion, in any sense: and 
least of all, in the sense of being without visible 
and sensible fruit for good. And in family 
charity, as in all other family duties, the spring 
must ever be found in the heads of the house- 
hold. Let them be known by their children 
and dependents to be engaged in works of 
charity and mercy. Let family interest be 
excited over such matters; let them form the 
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subjects of conversation, and be watched with 
a natural and laudable curiosity. And in their 
places and proportions; let each, even the 
humblest member, be encouraged, as soon as 
self-contrel and responsibility begin, to bear 
a part in such works. I put these limits ;— 
as soon as responsibility and self-control are 
entered on. For it is worse than useless ever 
to bring a child to unnatural and dispropor- 
tionate interest about things which do not 
belong to a child’s daily life and habits of 
thought. To see little children forced pre- 
cociously forward into agents in works of 
benevolence, is I own to me any thing but 
a pleasing or hopeful sight. I cannot forget, 
in the momentary romance of the spectacle, 
that those children have souls of their own 
which must be formed, by gradual teaching, 
and the discipline of years, to pass up eirongh 
the ranks into the forefront of life—that in 
such an education, every displacement of them, 
every unreal and disproportionate employment 
_of them, is the worst possible element for mis- 
chief.. In the family then, let all such works 
of charity be in their place and measure. Let 
the parents’ beneficence take the lead,—with 
their larger means, their wider glance around, 
their commanding post for example and pre- 
cept. And let the younger and inferior mem- 
bers follow, acting, where circumstances will 
so admit, personally on the objects of their 
g¢g2 
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kindness: where it cannot be so, through their 
parents. And I cannot impress it too strongly 
on young persons, that this duty is binding 
on them, from the moment that they can 
call money or time their own. Whatever is 
allowed you by your parents for ordinary pur- 
poses, all of it belongs to God, and you are 
but his steward. As much of it as is requisite 
for those wants with which his Providence has 
surrounded you, you may lawfully expend on 
those wants: beyond that, He expects you to 
spend directly on his work in the world—on 
doing good,—on the poor or the needy, on 
those who are in blindness and error. It is 
to be feared, that young persons too much put 
from them this their bounden duty, and thus 
lay the foundation for unconscientious habits 
throughout life. I do not want to put before 
you any overstrained estimate of your duty 
in this matter. Iam no friend to any asce- 
ticism, and know the worthlessness, nay the 
mischief, of exaggerated standards of self- 
denial: but I do ask every young member of 
a family to reflect—‘* Have I ever seriously 
asked myself this question, whether I am deal- 
ing with my own allowance for ordinary pur- 
poses as if I were a steward of a heavenly 
Master ?” 

On the beneficence due from every Christian 
household to the poor and needy around it, 
I will not at present enlarge: it is a wide 
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subject, and comes before us in the course of 
our teaching, in various ways. I will only say, 
no household can escape its claims, or venture, 
from any excuse, to set them aside. God will 
not be mocked. If you are not doing good, 
He knows it, and He will avenge it, whatever 
your professions or your repute may be. But 
I would especially now speak of that other 
department of a Christian family’s benevolence, 
which should be spent in their work as dis- 
ciples of Him, who commanded us to enlighten 
all nations with the word of his truth. Every 
Christian is described in Scripture as holding 
forth the word of truth, shining as a light in 
the world. Every Christian is a missionary, 
and ought to be employed in the work of one— 
either in personal labour and influence, or by 
contribution to institutions established for the 
purpose. And as a family duty, this possesses 
peculiar interest. In Christ are all families of 
the earth blessed. It is He who has raised 
woman from her degradation, He who has 
commanded us that the little children are to 
be brought to Him, He who has taught mas- 
ters to remember, that they also have a Master 
in heaven. The Christian family owe every 
thing to Christ—their sweet union and mutual 
sympathy and home comfort here, and their 
glorious hope of everlasting union hereafter. 
To those then who know not these blessings, 
they owe a debt of active and helpful com- 
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passion. And of all these, most do they owe 
it to those who are their fellow-countrymen, 
and whose Christian life has been broken up, 
and Christian peace ruined, by that miserable 
counterfeit of the Gospel, the system and prac- 
tice of Romanism. I have on former occa- 
sions of pleading with you for the Irish Church 
missions, spoken of the whole papal system as it 
has arisen in its compromise with paganism, its 
adoption of its deities and rites,—as it has 
continued through long ages of corruption, 
and persecution, and compulsory ignorance,— 
and as it remains at this day, marking every 
country where it prevails with moral desola- 
tion and social depravity. I am not com- 
mending to you for the first time a society 
whose object it is to invade one of these 
realms of darkness and error,—to plant the 
cross of Christ, in its spiritual reality of life 
and power, in parts of a sister land, where that 
Cross is known only as a piece of wood to be 
adored. 

To this work then of the Christian believer 
and the Christian household I confidently com- 
mit you. I can conceive none of the varied 
agencies for good which is better entitled to 
our most earnest support, or which should be 
more warmly taken up by all who are sincere 
in their attachment to the pure faith once for 
all delivered to the saints. And I am per- 
suaded that those who have chosen for their 
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own the godly resolution of my text, will see 
in this day’s contribution one of those agencies, 
in which their service of God may most effec- 
tually be bestowed, and His glory most surely 
advanced. 


SERMON XXIX. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1856, 


JOSHUA xxiv. 15. 


“ As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 


From the tone of these words we see, that 
they are not the voice of one man only. There 
is about them a concerted determination: they 
bear evidence of deliberation having been had, 
and a combined resolution come to. There is 
something even of triumphant union about 
them, something of a challenge to Israel to 
look and see whether they of whom they are 
said, did not fulfil them by serving the Lord. 
1 doubt whether Eli could have thus spoken 
in his old age, whose sons were sons of Belial: 
or Samuel, whose sons took bribes, and per- 
verted judgment. The old soldier had. evi- 
dently trained up his children in the way in 
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which they should go, and they had not de- 
parted from it. He had, in that description 
given us by God himself, commanded his chil- 
dren and his household after him, and they 
were keeping the way of the Lord. 

And this brings me, in the progress of our 
subject, to remind you, that the household 
does not consist of its heads alone. They stand 
forward indeed in the prominent post of duty 
and accountableness: on them every general 
arrangement must depend, and the great 
maxims and broad lines of character of the 
family: but the responsibility is by no means 
theirs exclusively. very member of a house- 
hold, whether among children or domestics, has 
a place assigned by God, and a solemn account 
to render to Him. It is no mean privilege, to 
form one of a family, in a land where God 
is known and served. It is an inestimable 
blessing, if God is honoured in that family: a 
post of serious duty, if He is not honoured. 
I will touch to-day on this portion of our sub- 
ject—the duties of the members of a household, 
and their reflexion on those who are set at 
the head of it. 

If I were to ask any one here present, what 
is the first duty of a child to a parent, the 
answer would be one and uniform. All would 
say, obedience. Yet is this quite understood ¢ 
At all events, is it generally acted on? What 
I understand by obedience being the first duty 
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of young persons to their parents, is this— 
that irrespective of all concurrence of their 
own individual approval with what is ordered, 
there is a sacredness about a parent’s word, 
because it is so, which ensures prompt and 
ready compliance. 

Now as I say this, two cavils, I doubt 
not, are arising in some minds here present, 
with which I must deal before advancing 
further. “Are we then,” say the young, 
“to obey, if the command be wrongful,— 
contrary to the command of God and our 
own conscience?” Now let me weigh the pro- 
bability of this contingency happening—of a 
parent commanding wrongfully, and a child 
being called on by Christian duty to resist. 
How often, do we suppose, in the average of 
families in this Christian land, is such a case 
likely to arise? That the course to be pur- 
sued is clear, if such a case do arise, I readily 
grant: but the practical issue is so exceedingly 
improbable, that I should decidedly say it is 
a case which a child ought never to contem- 
plate beforehand. The word of God does not 
so contemplate it. We find there no such 
exception put into children’s minds. When 
the Apostle says, ‘Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord,” he does not mean you to infer, 
‘‘and disobey them if they command aught 
which is not in the Lord,” but he means to 
say, ‘“‘obey them, and let the element of your 
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obedience, the very atmosphere in which it 
subsists, the air which it breathes, be the 
sense of your central-union with the great 
Head of the family himself, even Christ.” The 
contemplating and looking out for exceptions 
to a general law is the very first step in the 
way of breaking it. The rule for a young 
person in a family is obedience, absolute, and 
irrespective of restless searching and minute 
questioning as to the legality of that com- 
manded. If the conscience be a healthy one, 
it will protest loudly enough when the time 
for protest really comes; but its very healthi- 
ness, in my estimation, will be measured by 
the fact of such a protest never being even 
thought of till the time has come. 

I have answered one cavil: and the other is 
this; ‘‘ But surely the relation between parents 
and their children should not be this which you 
are contemplating, this of absolute rule and 
implicit compliance: you are marking out a 
despotism in a household, instead of a mild 
and reasonable and salutary rule.” In answer~ 
to this I would say,—My young friends, when 
you are older and know more of God’s world, 
you will become aware, that it is not one kind 
of government only which is ordained of Him, 
but that there are many, some proper for one 
clime and character, some for another: some 
for one degree of civilization and development, 
some for another. You could not engraft con- 
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stitutional and rational liberty on a society in 
a mere rudimental state: the attempt ever 
fails, unless the people themselves be fit, and 
ready for the exercise of those rights which 
you would confer upon them. Despotism is a 
hard word, and has a hard and a cruel side: 
but still it has that also in it, which is ever 
needed, where the ruled are incapable of judg- 
ing for themselves. And then, if it be pro- 
perly and kindly exercised, we call it by a 
name which will be of use to us in our pre- 
sent considerations; we call it a paternal 
government. And if you quietly look at the 
matter, and be not afraid of hard words, you 
will see, that the government of the family 
must always be, as long as young persons are 
with and under their parents, something of 
this despotism, as you have learned to call it. 
It is God’s own ordinance for your preserva- 
tion and guidance. You are yet immature in 
judgment, deficient in information: weak and 
unsteady in resolution. Your parents have 
had many more years’ observation, have wit- 
nessed many more failures and successes, have 
gone through many more conflicts, without and 
within. This their experience cannot be made 
yours. ‘There is no royal, no short road to 
experience. All that they could explain to 
you of what they have heard and seen, would 
not make so much impression on you, as one 
casual trip which you might make in leaving 
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the room when the advice was over. But there 
is one way in which it may be made your own 
—the way in which Ged intended it should be 
yours—in its precious fruit and result. .They 
cannot put you in possession of their expe- 
rience itself, but they can put you in posses- 
sion of the benefit of it; they can act on it 
for your good: and you must trust them to 
doso. They are your pilots, guiding the frail 
bark to which your fortunes in life are en- 
trusted. They know all the soundings. Be- 
neath that water, smooth as it looks to you, 
they know that the sunken rock is ready to 
pierce and to wreck you. ‘They cannot tell 
you how they acquired all this knowledge: 
you would not comprehend, or not care about, 
the charts which they have studied. But one 
thing they can do, and that is, turn the helm, 
and put about the ship. And whether in your 
eyes at the time this be reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, it is at least reasonable, on the broad 
face of facts and duties, to require you to 
acquiesce and obey. I quite admit that, as 
parents, we are bound to watch the opening 
intelligence of our children, and wherever a 
reason can be rendered to them, to accustom 
them to receive, and even under proper limita- 
tion to require it: but I would say to them, 
You must expect, you must lay it out, that-in 
by far the greater part of your parents’ com- 
mands this will not, because it cannot be so: 
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you must obey for obedience sake, or rather 
for His sake whose will it is that you should 
obey. Let me say to you what may seem a 
startling thing,—but I firmly believe that it is 
so,—no child ever went wrong by carrying the 
principle of obedience too far: whereas almost 
every one who has gone wrong has begun by 
questioning and cayilling at this first and most 
sacred duty. When mischief comes into a 
family,—when evil tempers get the mastery, 
when evil practices become young people’s 
habits, when false and seductive religions draw 
away the young and unwary and inexperienced, 
it is ever here that the first attack is made— 
on the sacredness of a child’s obedience. Let 
this be sound, and these destructive influences 
have no hold: let this be infringed, and we 
know not whither a child may not be led by 
the wicked and designing. In every case 
which has come under my notice of attempted 
perversion to false religion, I have found that 
this was first accomplished, or being accom- 
plished: the principle of filial obedience was 
overthrown, and then the inexperienced young 
person, being detached from the protector and 
guide whom God had provided, fell a com- 
paratively easy prey. And in every such ease, 
the imsidious step was accomplished just by 
the apparently lawful means of representing 
the parent’s will and God's will as at variance, 
whereas the whole matter at issue was one in 
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which it was utterly preposterous to bring 
such a consideration to bear,—a matter where 
indeed a little more calm thought, and listen- 
ing to parental advice, would soon have shewn 
any intelligent mind on which side the plain 
and declared will of God really does lie: the 
very issue from which, of all others, the per- 
verters shrink. 

I would say then to my young friends, 
guard carefully and with all diligence this 
your chief jewel and treasure,—constant and 
scrupulous obedience. It is the bloom of 
your whole character. Nothing becomes you 
so well—nothing contains so great promise 
for your future days. It is a link which, 
between a loving and wise parent and a 
Christian child, is never dissolved: and I 
know of no sight so pleasing, as to see men 
and women, moving in life and filling important 
posts which God has assigned them, and yet 
with reverence and affection retaining the 
pious habits of childhood and youth,—ob- 
serving the wishes and ruling themselves by 
the guidance of an aged parent. But in pro- 
portion as this is beautiful, and a sight to 
thank God for, is it sad, and full of evil 
prospect, to see children longing to cast off 
parental rule—earnest to assert their own in- 
dependence, and to give a reason for what 
they do, irrespective of their parents’ wishes. 
I am speaking to many a young person who 
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would shrink from disrespect, in act or word, 
to the book of God. Let me remind you, 
that the Scripture itself is not in God’s sight 
more sacred to you, than the word of your 
parents... They stand to you in his place, and 
their word is His word, and dishonour done to 
it is done to Him. This maxim should lie at 
the very root of your lives: when that word 
has been expressed, on great matter or on small, 
to put it in force is your first and most. 
sacred duty: irrespective of your own inclina- 
tion, irrespective of the habits of the day, and 
the sayings of your companions, and of every 
other consideration which you can allege. 

I am sure I need not remind ourselves who 
are parents, how very solemn is the position of 
one who is thus to be obeyed—how necessary 
the wisdom which is from above to guide us, in 
guiding them. I need not say how much love, 
how much consistency, how much temper is re- 
quired, to lead up and train this sacred principle 
of obedience, so that it be not relaxed on the 
one hand, nor overstrained on the other. 

Before I pass on to the other great division of 
the members of a family, let me say a word to 
young persons as to the direct subject of the 
resolution in our text—the service of the Lord. 
You will some day know and feel, on looking 
back over these first years of life, that it is the 
memory of the service of God which constitutes 
the real charm of your recollections of home. 
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In such recollections indeed, all is full of deep- 
est interest. Every minute particular is a rest- 
ing place and refreshment to the heart. But if 
you have served the Lord in your childhood, 
if His faith and fear have been the pillars on 
which your household has rested, then it will 
not be the often-trodden paths, nor the well- 
remembered hills,—no not the joyful gatherings 
and happy greetings, which will be most closely 
entwined with your hearts, and fetch the tear 
of joy from the deepest place within you: but 
the quiet hour of accustomed prayer, the soft 
pleadings of Christian parents, the chamber 
where you first conferred with God and His 
word—the bedside where your heart was poured 
out for the first time to Him who bought you 
with his blood. And how such remembrances will 
hallow and bless all those family events, those 
gleams of bright sun or shadows of cloud which 
flit over the course of every household! When 
you look back on those that are joyous, you 
will not think with bitter remorse on having been 
ruled by the empty ungodliness of fashion ;— 
you will remember ever with bounding gratitude 
those festal days of Christian and hearty joy, 
when the body’s bright attire was the symbol 
not of the heart’s emptiness but of its plenitude; 
when the music which rung through the chambers 
was but the echo, and not the effort, of thank- 
fulness ;—and when you recall those others, the 
no less holy festivals of sorrow, they too will be 
VOL. LI. H 
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thought of less for their gloom than for the 
blessing which they brought: you will bring to 
mind the Christian dead, not hurried up and 
put away that the world might again be supreme, 
but treasured in memory, recorded in converse, 
looked for in daily hope of reunion: and those 
solemn times when the family stood face to 
face with their graves between, not as un- 
meaning blanks in memory, but as fresh springs 
of love, and fresh covenants of union. 

And if it is but fitting to say something of 
those others who dwell under the roof of a house- 
hold to minister to their wants,—and to remind 
them too of their position and duties, I would 
entreat them to look simply, and in the light of 
common sense, at the place where God has put 
them, and the return which He expects of them. 
I would say to the servants in our households,— 
Your gracious Father in heaven has called you 
out of your own country and from your own 
father’s house, and He has caused you to be 
adopted into other families, of a rank and situa- 
tion in life different from your own. If you are 
His servants, your position is one full of interest, 
and full of honour. He has put you in reach 
of many blessings, both temporal and spiritual, 
to which others of your family have not access. 
And more especially is this so, if your lot is 
cast in a household where God is feared and 
served. There is hardly a position among the 
many different ones in life, so full of opportuni- 
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ties of good, good to a man’s self and to others, 
as that of a faithful servant in a Christian 
family. I doubt not that hereafter, when rank 
will be all forgotten, and the question will be, 
who has sought and used the most of God’s 
good grace, we shall see some of the first and 
brightest places in that kingdom filled by faithful 
Christian servants—by those who in an affec- 
tionate self-denying spirit have tended the daily 
toil of those whom they served, remembering 
not only their masters on earth, but their 
Master in heaven as well: who have watched 
over infancy and over sickness, and looked, 
through life, not on their own things, but on 
the things of others. 

But as the servant’s life is one of much 
and undoubted privilege for good, so is it 
one of enormous temptation to evil. There 
is on the other hand hardly a position of 
more danger to the soul, than that of a ser- 
vant in a worldly and ungodly household. 
I ought even to have used a stronger term 
than ‘‘ danger,” and ‘to have said “certain 
ruin.” If we but trace the life of such a servant, 
from day to day, from week’s end to week’s end, 
what shall we find it, but one unbroken series of 
the most powerful temptations, without one pre- 
serving influence, except that one which all 
around induces him to cast off and put away? 
There is no class of persons in our days, the 
contemplation of whom more fills the Christian 
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mind with sadness, or suggests more forcibly the 
frightful account which the votaries of fashion 
and pleasure will one day have to give. How 
many souls have the ungodly heads of a house- 
hold helped to ruin, or been the means of ruin- 
ing altogether? God sent to them, to be kept 
and influenced for Him, dependents, whose 
souls were as valuable as their own: whose 
account before Him will be as solemn, their 
condemnation or justification as final, as theirs. 
They came to them from the Sunday school and 
the village Pastor’s instructions: they came, . 
with the Bible which was to be the guide of 
their lives, with the prayer which had been the 
practice of their childhood, with the resolution 
which the last communion prompted, and the 
mother’s parting words urged forward. Where 
are those Bibles now? What is become of 
that daily prayer? Where, but under your 
roof, and with your sanction, was that resolu- 
tion laughed to scorn? Who made it impossible 
for them to keep up those monthly commu- 
nions $ How many of all the numerous depend- 
ents of our wealthy congregation, do we see 
here at the table of the Lord? I cannot speak 
for the most part, of our early communions : 
but of those fuller ones at noon I can, and I 
have observed, and watched those gatherings, 
and the result has been on this point sad and 
discouraging indeed. I do not believe that 
during the whole three years of my ministry 
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here I have seen more than that number of 
liveried servants at the Holy Communion. 
Nothing can so surely indicate what our family 
religion is worth, as a symptom of this kind. 
Numbers of this class, we may fairly believe, 
were confirmed and received the communion 
before they came to their present places: and 
it is a question which we have a right to ask of 
every head of a family, and which God will as- 
suredly ask atthe last awful day, ‘‘ Did you 
enquire into this matter—did you take care 
about it one way or the other? Did you con- 
sider yourself, as you are, the guardian of that 
youth or that maiden’s principle and purity—or 
did you just suffer all this to take its chance,— 
let your servants be what they liked, so long as 
you were served by them, and abandon your post 
of responsibility respecting them? Nay, I should 
not have spoken thus; for you cannot abandon 
it. If you have in your family and before your 
dependents denied Christ, He also will deny 
you. 

And let servants themselves remember, that 
no circumstances can excuse them in un- 
faithfulness to Him whom they have once 
learned to know and to serve: that on them- 
selves the ultimate burden must rest, and the 
final condemnation come, if they allow them- 
selves to be laughed or tempted out of Christian 
habits of life. ‘‘ Every man shall bear his own 
burden :” and it is not any amount of other men’s 
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neglect, which will plead our excuse before God 
for having neglected ourselves. I would will- 
ingly think too, that Iam speaking to some 
of this class whose lot God has mercifully cast 
in families such as that in our text, where their 
souls are cared for, and their moral and spiritual 
welfare attended to. Then I say to you, 
Blessed indeed is your lot, and great in propor- 
tion will be your accountableness. Blessed will 
you be, if you attend diligently to and profit 
by the good instructions which you hear: if 
you value and are in earnest about the opportu- 
nities of attending the house of prayer, which 
your masters so carefully furnish you with: 
if you draw near with faith to the Holy Com- 
munion, and make that precious privilege a 
strengthening and refreshing of your souls. 
But heavy will be your account, if you do all 
this merely because it is expected of you, and 
in a formal spirit: heavy indeed, if for some 
paltry advantage of wages or precedence, or 
some trifling cross of temper or comfort, you 
forsake a roof where God is served, and go and 
thrust yourselves into temptation among the 
ungodly, where no such advantages are to be 
had. 

I have thus, during the last three Sundays, 
spoken generally of some of the characteristics 
of a God-fearing household: both as respects 
the heads and the members, of the family. The 
subject is a very large one, and it would be 
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not unprofitable to follow it out much more in 
detail: but I have chosen at present to give 
rather the broader and deeper lines of the pic- 
ture, and to leave them on your minds during 
this season of more especially family life which 
is now at hand for many of us: that in the 
temporary cessation of the hurry and whirl of 
this world’s business, we may quietly call home 
our thoughts, and enquire whether this resolu- 
tion is our resolution, and whether our practice 
testifies to it: and that when we feel, and re- 
flect on, the rich bestowal of family comforts 
which God has here lavished on us in this land 
of freedom, we may find our hearts full of the 
question, ‘‘ What shall I render unto God for 
all his benefits to me?”—and may begin its 
answer at home, by consecrating to His ser- 
vice in Christ ourselves and all He has given 
us. 


THE END. 
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